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PREFACE. 


In the preparation of this volume the editor has 
availed herself first, of the private papers of Captain 
De Long, and her own recollection and notes; and 
secondly, of the testimony given in public and private 
by the survivors of the Jeannette. It seemed right, in 
a work which is essentially a tribute to human worth, 
to introduce the narrative with a brief biographical 
sketch of the commander of the expedition up to the 
inception of the undertaking, with special reference to 
the qualities of character and education of circum- 
stances which led directly to his proposal of an Arctic 
expedition. The preparations for the voyage continue 
this personal sketch, as well as put the reader in posses- 
sion of all necessary facts relating to the plans of the 
projectors and the measures taken to ensure success. • 
So much was requisite as an introduction to the nar- 
rative itself. For that recourse was had to the letters 
written by Captain De Long after leaving San Fran- 
cisco, and before dismissing the consort which accom- 
panied the Jeannette to St. Lawrence Bay ; to the 
private journal which he kept from the beginning of 
the voyage to the sinking of the ship, and to the two 
small journals in which he recorded the fortunes of the 
expedition after the ship was abandoned. 
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In preparing the closing chapters of the work, the 
testimonies given by the survivors have been carefully 
compared and made the basis for a consecutive narra- 
tive which should complete the history of the expe- 
dition. 

The illustrations have been studied with groat care. 
The smaller ones in the text have been reproduced 
from diagrams and sketches made in the journals, by 
Mr. Newcomb, the naturalist of the party, and by Cap- 
tain Grbnbeck of the Lena ; the larger ones have been 
from the hand of Mr. M. J. Burns, whose experience 
in the Arctic had given him special facility for making 
truthful renderings, and liis work has been carefully 
examined and approved by ollicers of the expedition. 
The portraits have been taken from the best sources. 
That of Captain Do Long is from a painting by Mr. hi. 
W. Perry ; that of Mr. Bennett was engraved for this 
work ; and those of the officers and other members of 
the expedition are from the best photographs obtain- 
able. The frontispiece of the second volume is from 
a drawing made on the spot by Mr. A. Larson. The 
maps were drawn for the work, with the exception 
of that descriptive of the route of the Little Juniata, 
which is a reduction of the government map in the 
“Voyage of the Polaris.” 

The scientific reaults of the expedition are only par- 
tially recorded in the text of the work and in papers 
included in the Appendix. The government will 
hereafter issue the notes of the naturalist, the meteoro- 
logical observations, and the electrical and auroral 
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observations of Lieutenant Chipp, and it has been 
thought advisable, therefore, to omit them from this 
work. 

The thanks of the editor are due to Mr. James Gor- 
don Bennett for his constant sympathy, interest, and 
aid ; to Chief-Engineer Melville for his frequent assist- 
ance and special contributions ; to the other survivors 
of the Jeannette for their cheerful and ready response 
to all requests for information; to Colonel W. B. 
Remey, Judge Advocate General TJ. S. N., and Lieu- 
tenant W. H. Jaques, U. S. 1ST. Finally, the editor de- 
sires to acknowledge gratefully the consideration and 
kindness which her work has met with from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and other members of the Depart- 
ment at Washington. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TOE COMMANDER OP THE EXPEDITION. 

Parentage and Birth. — Early Influences and Surroundings. — School 
Life. — The Choice of a Profession. — In the Law Office of Hon. 
John Oakey. — Forces his Way into the Naval Academy. — A Mid- 
shipman who dispenses with Red Tape. — Death of his Parents. — 
Marriage under Difficulties. — Promotion. — On the Juniata. — 
Commanding the Little Juniata. — A Perilous Boat Journey. — His 
Recollection of his Experience. — The Arctic Fever. — Powers of 
Endurance. — Temperament. — Frolics. — His Dealings with Men. 
— Testimony of an Associate. 

George Washington De Long was born in the city 
of New York, August 22, 1844, of a family of Hugue- 
not descent. His parents, who moved to Brooklyn 
when he was four years old, had no other child, but 
they had adopted a niece of his mother’s, who was his 
principal playmate. His childhood was one of great 
seclusion. His mother, especially, was almost morbidly 
solicitous for him, so that he was jealously guarded 
from outdoor influences, and restrained from the ordi- 
nary sports of boyhood. The world seemed to the 
anxious mother full of perils for her boy, and she was 
unwilling that he should meet them in the near pur- 
suits of swimming, boating, and skating. Home was 
made bright and happy, and every innocent and safe 
l 
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pleasure granted him, not only out of parental love, 
but with the constant purpose to shield him from dan- 
ger and accident. His father was of an easy temper, 
who interfered but little with his education, only exact- 
ing strict obedience. 

It was not hard for the boy to give this obedience, 
for the commands of the mother were never direct but 
through the subtler inlluenco of a strong maternal love, 
and the disposition of the boy was one of generosity 
and docility. He was a hard student, thorough in his 
application to books, and faithful to his school work. 
His spirit and energy, hemmed in upon the adventur- 
ous side, found exercise in an intellectual ardor, and he 
was a fiery little orator and writer. Nevertheless, and 
it may be because of the repression to which he was 
so constantly subjected, ho was restless and filled with 
an uneasy desire for larger liberty. 

When he was eleven or twelve years of age he fell 
in with some tales of naval exploits of the War of 
1812, which recounted the heroism of young midship- 
men, Porter and Farragut being especially named, and 
his ambition was kindled to make as great a reputation 
for himself in the same profession. Shortly after, in 
1857, he was selected as a candidate, from the public 
school which he attended, for an appointment to the 
Naval Academy, but his parents refused their consent, 
to his bitter disappointment. They had other plans for 
him, and proposed to enter him at the Free Academy, 
now the College of the City of New York, when an 
accident occurred which led to a change in his life. 
On one of those straight marches home from school 
which parental law had made a part of the routine of 
his life, he was the mark for a party of his companions 
who shot their snow and ice balls at the exclusive little 
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De Long. A blow on the ear caused an injury which 
required two or three months’ detention in the house* 
under the doctor’s care, and in this enforced leisure the 
boy and his mother discussed his future career. She 
gave him the choice of being a doctor, a priest, or a 
lawyer, and of the three professions that of doctor 
seemed to open the largest promise of activity. At any 
rate, when the boy had recovered he proposed to find 
out something about the life before he prepared for it, 
and so engaged himself with his friend who had been 
treating him, and stayed with him several months. 

A familiarity with the outside of a doctor’s life and 
an attendance upon a few painful operations satisfied 
George De Long that he had no aptitude for this pro- 
fession, and he found little difficulty in bringing his 
mother to his way of thinking, when he unfolded to 
her the incessant risks which a doctor ran of contract- 
ing a great variety of contagious diseases. The next 
profession was that of divinity, and his mother was 
urgent that he should study for orders ; but without 
going through any preliminary experimenting with the 
fife of a priest, the boy resorted to the argument which 
had already served him well, and drew such a picture 
of the privations and hardships of a priest’s life, and 
the dangers to which he was exposed in his contact 
with the sick and the dying, that he succeeded in dim- 
ming for his mother the brighter spectacle of a possible 
cardinal, and in securing a reprieve for himself. 

The arguments which he employed were the inge- 
nuities by which he persuaded his mother ; they were 
not the convictions which moved him. He had a reso- 
lute, courageous spirit, which impelled him to a life of 
free activity j but he had also the fine spirit of obe- 
dience and loyalty, which forbade him to break away 
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from the restraints of home, and roughly rebel against, 
the authority of love. Meanwhile he amused himself 
with books, the friends which his secluded life had 
given him, and spent day after day at the Mercantile 
Library, where he read voraciously, feasting especially 
upon books of adventure and travel. He attached 
himself to the librarian, helped him about his duties, 
and even filled the ollieo for a few months during an 
interregnum. Ilis restlessness was not satisfied, but 
was stimulated by his reading, and Captain Marrvat 
and other seductive mariners again gave him an almost 
uncontrollable longing for the sea. 

Ho was still, however, an obedient son, and when 
his parents refused to yield to his wishes, hi 1 yielded 
to theirs, and entered the law olliee of the Hon. John 
Oakoy, who became warmly attached to the boy and 
placed great confidence in him. It was shortly before 
the breaking out of the War for the Union, and upon 
Mr. Oakey’s entering the service, George bugged hard 
to accompany his friend, and urged him to use his 
influence in persuading the inflexible parents. Mr. 
Oakey did indeed urge them to let the hoy go, telling 
them that a little rough experience would ourh his 
restless and ambitious spirit, and make him more will- 
ing upon his return to remain at home the rest of his 
days, — a well-worn line of reasoning which often has 
an uncommon likeness to good sense. 

It may readily be believed that the perils of army 
life would scarcely affect the imagination less than 
those belonging to a learned profession, and neither the 
boy nor Mr. Oakey could carry the day. This inces- 
sant friction, however, began to produce its result, and 
it is not unlikely that as George’s ardor was increased 
by his sense of national danger, so his parents’ will was 
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weakened by the contagion of spirit in the community. 
A place in the army had been denied the boy, and he 
turned again with redoubled zeal to his first love, the 
navy. He went to his father and said : “ I want to go 
to the Naval Academy. You say you will not assist 
me ; but if I obtain an appointment myself, will you 
give me your consent and allow me to enter ? ” His 
father laughed at what lie thought was his hopeless 
determination, and answered, “ Very well, if you can 
accomplish such a feat, I will make no further objec- 
tion,” and his mother also gave her consent to what 
she imagined to be impracticable. 

With this perfunctory sort of permission the boy 
went to work with a will. He wrote to Washington 
for the necessary information regarding candidates, and 
then applied to know if there were any vacancy to be 
filled by an appointment from the Third Congressional 
District, represented at the time by Hon. Benjamin 
Wood. The Department replied that there was no 
vacancy, that gentleman having made his appointment. 
George meanwhile had enlisted the aid of his friend 
Mr. Oakey, who went at his request to Mr. Wood and 
urged the boy’s name, and of Father, now Vicar Gen- 
eral, Quinn, who was Mrs. De Long’s spiritual adviser. 
Father Quinn knew the boy well and was ready to help 
him. He also went to Mr. Wood and easily proved 
himself a powerful ally. It must be said, however, 
that there was no influence quite so effective as the 
boy’s indomitable will. He learned suddenly that a 
cadet who had been appointed by Mr. Wood had been 
obliged to leave the Academy from some affection of 
the eyes. This was his opportunity, and he gave no 
one any rest till he received the appointment, when 
he went to Newport, where the Academy was then sta- 
tioned, and passed his examination. 
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Just at thin juncture the o dicers at the Academy re- 
ceived a dispatch from Mr. Welles, Secretary of the 
Navy: “Do not accept Mr. Wood’s appointee for the 
navy.” Back to New York rushed l)e Long and de- 
manded of Mr. Wood the reason for the dispatch. 
Mr. Wood showed him a letter from the Secretary, by 
which it appeared that the nomination of l)e Long had 
been delayed, and that the cadet whose place he was to 
fill had recovered his health and been reinstated. “ So 
that ends the matter,” said Mr. Wood ; hut if did not 
at all end it in De Long’s mind, lie burst into a vig- 
orous invective against the Department, it was all 
wrong. Mr. Wood had been imposed upon. Tt was 
because he was a Democrat that this injustice had been 
done, and the Republican Secretary was depriving the 
Congressman of his rights. He ought not to stand 
such treatment an hour. Mr. Wood was amused and 
moved by the zeal of the young advocate, and finally 
said : — 

“Do you sit down, Mr. De Long, and write what you 
want to the Secretary. I will sign the letter, and you 
can take it to Washington yourself if you like.” 

The letter was written and De Long set olT at once 
to Washington. It was in the fall of 1 Kill, when the 
trains were packed with soldiers, ami the hoy had to 
stand all the way from Philadelphia to Washington. 
Ho reached the eity-at six in the morning, and as soon 
as he could get something to eat, presented himself at 
the door of the Secretary’s oltieo, and was ready when 
the hour came lor business. He entered and handed 
Mr. Wood’s letter to the Secretary. Mr. De Long often 
enjoyed tolling of that interview; how he watched the 
various expressions of Mr. Gideon Welles’s face as he 
read the tempestuous letter, which the boy had written. 
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When the Secretary finished, he pushed his spectacles 
up and looked at his visitor. 

“ And you are Mr. De Long, are you ? Well, well, 
this is a very strange state of affairs. Mr. Wood seems 
very much excited ; but he is laboring under a delu- 
sion. We have no intention of slighting him in any 
way. You can return to the Academy. I will give 
the necessary orders for your reception there, and 
please say to Mr. Wood that he shall not he deprived 
even of his imaginary right.” 

So it happened that there were three cadets from the 
Third Congressional District this time, and one of them, 
who had won his position by sheer persistence, was en- 
tirely satisfied with the state of affairs. He applied 
himself vigorously to the work of the Academy, and 
was graduated with distinction in 1865, just as the war 
came to a close. 

He received his first orders for sea duty in November 
of that year, when he was ordered to Boston to report 
to Admiral Stringham for duty on board the U. S. 
Steamer Canandaigua. Upon arrival at the navy yard 
he went at once to the vessel to inspect his quarters. 
He looked all over the ship, and finally entered the 
steerage where he was to spend the next two years. 
He inspected it very thoroughly and found that there 
wore but two berths in it, while it was to be occupied 
by four midshipmen; two therefore, it was plain, would 
have to swing in hammocks. This was not at all ac- 
cording to his views of what was proper, and off he 
set to see the admiral about it, and have the matter 
righted. On his way across the yard, he met some 
officers who asked him where he was going. He told 
his errand, and they at once approved it in the most 
emphatic manner. 
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“ That ’s right! ” they said. “ The thing should be at- 
tended to. Just speak to the admiral positively about 
it, and you ’ll get what you want.” 

The young midshipman was shown into the oflice of 
Admiral Stringham, an erect gentleman with white 
hair, and sharp black eyes, who sat at liis desk writ- 
ing. His visitor advanced toward him, cap in hand, 
and said : — 

“ Admiral, I am Midshipman De Long of the U. 8. 
Steamer Canandaigua. Sir, I have bceu inspecting my 
quarters on board, and I find only two bunks in the 
steerage for four midshipmen. I came, sir, to ask you 
to have two more berths put in before we start for 
sea.” 

The admiral looked up quickly and said : “ So you 
are Midshipman De Long of the U. S. Steamer Canan- 
daigua ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, Midshipman De Long of the U. S. Steamer 
Canandaigua, I advise you to return on board the U. 8. 
Steamer Canandaigua, and consider yourself very happy 
that you have any bunks at all in the steerage.” 

The admiral was better than liis word, however. His 
amusement was greater than his amazement, and he 
ordered the additional bunks to be made. Years after- 
ward he met again the innocent and resolute midship- 
man and laughed heartily over their first encounter. 

The cruise of the Canandaigua was along the western 
coast of Europe and Africa and in the Mediterranean, 
and was a little over three years in duration. Mr. De 
Long was promoted successively to be ensign and mas- 
ter, and, shortly after his return to New York, to be 
lieutenant. After a short leave of absence, he was or- 
dered to the U. S. Steamer Lancaster, then at Norfolk, 
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Va., but while she was preparing for sea he was placed 
on duty in Washington for practice in signals. Whilst 
on this duty he was telegraphed for to come to his 
mother’s sick-bed. His father had died while the Canan- 
daigua was absent on her cruise, and Mrs. De Long had 
been left alone. She had a passionate love for her son, 
and his long absence, in a life which was repugnant to 
her choice for him, was a grievous burden to her. She 
was brave and unselfish, and refused to embitter his 
life with her complaints ; but her death, which occurred 
now, brought afresh to him a sense of the relations 
they had sustained to each other, and his naturally 
buoyant nature was greatly depressed when he re- 
joined the Lancaster, which had been ordered to the 
South Atlantic. 

His depression was deepened by the fact that he was 
waiting for the expiration of a three years’ delay, which 
had been agreed upon between him and the father of 
the lady to whom he had offered himself in marriage, 
and whom he had met at Havre, where she was liv- 
ing at the time of the Canandaigua’s cruise in French 
waters. His eager, impetuous nature wore out two of 
the three years, when the delay became insufferable. 
He obtained leave of absence, and presented himself in 
Havre in February, 1871, where his persistence and res- 
olution made good the third year of his waiting. The 
Franco-Prussian War was nearing its close. An armis- 
tice had been declared, but Havre was accessible only 
from the sea ; communication with Paris was cut off by 
the Prussian army and the breaking up of bridges and 
railways. The harbor was occupied by a number of 
foreign men-of-war, sent for the protection of neutral 
interests, and among these was the U. S. Steamer Shen- 
andoah. 
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Such neutral interests as Mr. De Long enjoyed were 
especially in need of protection by a United States 
man-of-war ; for after all difficulties had been removed, 
and the resolution taken at noon of March 1st to have 
the marriage performed in the evening of that day, since 
the bride’s father was compelled to return to America, 
fresh difficulties sprang up. Marriage in France is a 
civil contract, and Mr. De Long saw the necessity of 
securing the presence and services of General Glasgow, 
the United States Consul. The consul, however, had 
gone into the country, and for several hours the anx- 
ious bridegroom was driving frantically about on a 
search for him. General Glasgow, when he was at 
last found, began to explain the formalities which were 
required; but Mr. De Long was too busy for any trivial 
matters, and was off on the more important errand of 
buying a wedding ring. The bride’s family meanwhile 
had secured the services of the Rev. George Washing- 
ton, a clergyman of the Church of England. 

At eight o’clock a few guests assembled, and the 
clergyman and consul were present. Everything was 
in readiness when General Glasgow turned to the cler- 
gyman and said : — 

“ I suppose you have the proper authority to per- 
form this ceremony. You know in Franco marriage is 
a civil contract.” 

“ I have no authority whatever,” he replied ; “ but I 
suppose that if you, as United States Consul, witness 
the ceremony, the marriage will be legal.” 

“ On the contrary,” said General Glasgow, “ con- 
suls have no power to marry or witness marriages on 
French soil; the United States Minister at Paris is the. 
only person having such authority. This marriage can- 
not proceed ; it will not be legal.” Here was a sore 
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perplexity. It was impossible to send for Mr. Wash- 
burn ; it was impossible for Mr. Washburn to reach the 
waiting couple. Moreover, the steamer which was to 
take Captain Wotton, the father of the bride, was to 
sail for America in a couple of hours. The fates seemed 
against the marriage, and Mr. De Long was looking in 
vain for a way out of the dilemma, when the consul, 
whose learning had been so destructive, suddenly drew 
upon his reserve legal forces, and exclaimed : — 

“ There is a United States man-of-war in port, and 
under the flag she flies this clergyman has a perfect 
right to perform the ceremony of marriage between 
two American subjects.” 

This simple and brilliant expedient was seized upon 
with alacrity. Messengers and servants were sent off 
in various directions. Captain Wells of the Shenan- 
doah, who was a friend, immediately prepared his ship 
for the ceremony by displaying all his bunting and dec- 
orating with Chinese lanterns. He sent boats for the 
party, who rowed out at half after nine of a brilliant 
starlight night, and were received by the officers in full 
dress uniform, and with all the music that could be 
summoned. The following entry was made in the 
'ship’s log : “ March 1, 1871. From 8 p. M. to mid- 
night. ... At 10 p. m. the ceremony of marriage be- 
tween Lieutenant George W. De Long, U. S. Navy, 
and Miss Emma J. Wotton, of Havre, was performed 
by the Rev. Dr. Washington, of the Episcopal Church 
of Havre.” 

At the end of April Lieutenant De Long was ordered 
to duty in the Equipment Department at the New York 
Navy Yard, and in January, 1872, he was ordered to 
the Nantaslcet as executive officer. The ship cruised 
in the Gulf, and in July he was detached from the 
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Nantasket and ordered for tko same duty to tlio Frolic, 
stationed in New York Bay. 

At the close of January, 1873, Lieutenant Do Long 
was ordered to the Juniata, which was attached to the 
North Atlantic squadron. While at Now York, in May 
of the same year, news came that Captain Tyson, sea- 
man Nindetnann, and seventeen others of the crow of 
the Arctic exploring steamer Polaris, had been picked 
up by a whaler, while floating south on an icc-(loc. 
The report which they gave of the condition of the 
Polaris induced the United States Government to send 
a man-of-war to the relief of that vessel, and the 
Juniata was selected for the duty. She was slightly 
strengthened for her special work, and dispatched to 
the coast of Greenland. Lieutenant Dc Long entered 
into the plans of the voyage with alacrity, and though 
separating from his wife and child, hu announced his 
intention of volunteering for any unusual duty which 
might arise. Something of the spirit iu which he en- 
gaged in the enterprise may be gathered from a letter 
which he sent home while on the cruise. Writing from 
Sukkertoppen, Greenland, July 16th, he says : — 

“ Thus far the trip has been a very monotonous one to mo, 
and I don’t suppose I shall begin to see any excitement in it 
till our boat expedition leaves the ship at Uponuivik. Thou 
to me the desirable portion of this trip will begin ; and if with 
the blessing of Providence we are so fortunate as to iind the 
Polaris and her people, I shall consider our trip to Greenland 
and its icy mountains as one well worth remembering.” 

The Juniata reached Upernavik, Greenland, without 
coming upon any further intelligence of the Polaris, 
and it was not deemed prudent to toko her further to 
the north. Instead, it was thought best to send a boat 
expedition to make a search along the coast, and Lieu- 
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tenant De Long at once volunteered to take command 
of the search party. Captain Braine accepted him and 
gave him orders for the expedition. These orders, and 
an extract from the report which Lieutenant De Long 
made upon his return, will best describe the search, 
and the report will show more clearly than any com- 
ment upon it the courage, resolution, and coolness of 
the commander of the perilous boat expedition : — 

U. S. Steamer Juniata (3d rate). 

Upernavik, Greenland, July 31, 1873. 

Lieutenant Geoege W. De Long, U. S. N., 

Commanding the Steam-Launch Juniata . 

SlU, — The Little Juniata, the largest steam-launch of this 
ship, has been carefully strengthened with outer planking, also 
with an iron stem plate, and her propeller guarded with an 
iron frame. She is thoroughly equipped, arranged, and pro- 
visioned for sixty days, under your supervision, for a search 
for the U. S. Steamer Polaris, along the fast inshore ice to the 
northward of this place towards Melville Bay. 

You will assume command of her, and at the first appro- 
priate moment proceed to carry out said search as far as it is 
positively prudent to advance to the northward. 

In navigating these northerly and almost unknown waters, 
much must be left to your discretion, and your movements 
must be controlled by the short time the U. S. Steamer Juni- 
ata will remain at Upernavik, which is until August 25, 1873. 

You are enjoined to advise with the ice-pilot furnished you, 
who has twice passed over the waters you are about to navi- 
gate and wintered in the frozen Arctic regions. 

The Little Juniata is not to he jeopardized or pushed into 
the icc-packs, if you meet them ; nor is she, or the lives of 
those on board, to be involved in any way it is possible to 
avoid ; for you must remember that the U. S. Steamer Tigress, 
a vessel equipped and prepared for ice cruising, will soon pro- 
ceed to Baffin’s Bay into Smith’s Straits, to search for the 
Polaris, up to the point where she was last seen (Northum- 
berland Island) in October, 1872, and you are reconnoitring, 
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previous to her going possibly to pass an Arctic winter in 77° 
North. 

Should you find the Polaris, or her officers and crew, you 
will return with dispatch to Upernavik, at which place the 
Juniata will remain up to the date previously mentioned ; and 
you are not, under any circumstances within your control, to 
be absent from this ship beyond fifteen days; for which time 
you have coal, at a daily consumption of five hundred pounds. 

Should you not find the Polaris by the time you luivo con- 
sumed one half of your coal, you are to return to Upernavik, 
and sooner if you meet any formidable ice obstructions. 

Should the U. S. Steamer Tigress leave Upernavik before 
you return, she will be directed to keep a lookout for you ; 
and should you meet her under any circumstances that war- 
rant it, you will remain with her, if her commander deems it 
most prudent you should do so; but, should the Little Juniata 
be able to prosecute the voyage of return to Upernavik, I wish 
you to do so, and be at that place on or before August 25, 
1873. 

Should you not be at Upernavik by that date, I will leave 
there coal and provisions sufficient for your return to Godhavn, 
Disco Island, where I expect to remain until September 20th 
or 25th, or the latest days previous to the close of navigation 
by the ice in those waters. 

With hopes your search will prove successful, and that you 
may find the Polaris, or gain some tidings of her, or bo the 
means of conveying through the Esquimaux to those on board 
the news of the vessels now in search of her, I sincerely wish 
you success in your undertaking. I assure you l si mil await 
with great interest your return to this ship from the hazardous 
duty for which you and those associated with you have volun- 
teered. You will be accompanied by Lieutenant Charles W. 
Chipp, U. S. N., Ensign Sidney H. May, U. S. N., Pilot 
Henry W. Dodge ; Richard Street, Boatswain’s Mate ; Frank 
Hamilton, machinist ; William King, seaman extra ; Martin 
T. Maher, ordinary seaman. 

I am, most sincerely yours, 

D. L. Beaine, Commander Z7. 8 
Commanding TL 8, 8* Juniata and Senior Officer present. 
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An Esquimau, Jacob Lynghe, accompanied, the party 
as an interpreter and coast pilot between Upernavik and 
Cape Shackelton. Lieutenant De Long’s report of the 
expedition notes that he had before been charged by 
Commander Braine with all the necessary preparations 
for the expedition when the Juniata was at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, where the launch had been specially 
strengthened. 

The dimensions of the Little Juniata were : — 

Length over all, 32 feet 6 inches. Breadth, S feet 4 inches. 

Length of keel, 28 feet 3 inches. Depth, 4 feet 4 inches. 

She was sloop-rigged and carried a three-bladed pro- 
peller. 

“ On Saturday, August 2d, at 12.55 P. M.,” the report pro- 
ceeds, “ the boat being in readiness, provisioned, and supplied 
with four tons of anthracite coal, I received your final orders 
and shoved off from the ship with the dingy, containing twelve 
hundred and seventy-eight pounds of coal, in tow, and heartily 
cheered by the ship’s company, proceeded on our voyage to 
the northward under steam, with a fine breeze from the south- 
west. I immediately organized tlie party and divided them in 
two watches : one in charge of Lieutenant Chipp, and consist- 
ing of himself, Mr. Dodge, Hamilton, and Street ; and the 
other in my own charge, and composed of the remaining four 
of the party, the Esquimau being for the present excluded. 
This arrangement of watches was kept up during our entire 
absence, the officers and men working alike, and turning in 
and out with each other. 

“At 3.80 the same afternoon we passed the small settle- 
ment of Kingitok, about twelve miles to the northward, and 
working our way among countless icebergs and through nar- 
row passes between islands, arrived without accident at Tessi- 
Ussak at eleven o’clock that night, and in obedience to your 
orders left the dingy at that place to be brought back by a 
Danish boat, landed six hundred pounds of coal from her for 
our use on returning, took the remainder into the launch, and 
were ready to depart at midnight. The weather, however, 
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liad set in bad, blowing fresh from the southwest, with a thick 
fog, and I deemed it prudent to wait until morning, or until 
there was some chance of working through the log with safety. 

“ Tessi-Ussak is a small place of some half dozen Esquimau 
liuts, besides the house in which the chief trader, Jensen, re- 
sides. Jensen is the Dane who accompanied Dr. Hayes on 
his several expeditions, as a dog driver and hunter, and is ap- 




parently an excellent man, speaking English well, and willing 
and anxious to be of service to Americans, of whom lie speaks 
in the most enthusiastic terms. At his hands wc received a. 
warm welcome, and such hospitalities as his recent arrival and 
consequent unsettled condition would permit. 

46 Tessi-Ussak has a small harbor, but it is nearly always full of 
icebergs, and we were forced to anchor among thorn, too close 
for comfortable contemplation, and with the chance of any 
one of them turning over upon us. The night being rainy 
and comparatively warm (45°) many icebergs broke up, ami 
the cracking and breaking and turning over and over coxi- 
tinued during our entire stay. 
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“'At ten A. M. Sunday, August 3d, the fog having lifted to 
some extent, we got under way and steamed away to the north- 
ward, passing inbet ween Brown Island and the mainland, work- 
ing our way among icebergs and keeping close in to the main- 
land to keep in smooth water, and to be ready to slip in and 
anchor, should a fog overtake us. At four p. m. had passed Cone 
Island and Wedge Island to the westward, and sighted Cape 
Shackelton and the Horse's Head, a prominent island off this 
cape, right ahead. Passed to the eastward, of the island, and 
at eight l\ M., having Cape Shackelton close aboard, determine 
the position of the boat to be in lat. 73° 42 r N., long. 57° W. 

“ I had calculated before leaving the ship that we should be 
•enabled with an expenditure of five hundred pounds of coal per 
day to make an average speed of four knots per hour under a 
steam pressure of twenty pounds ; and with a view to keeping 
the feed water for the boiler as fresh as possible, a steam-pipe 
had been carried from the boiler to the water-tank, for the 
purpose of melting fresh-water ice, which we should pick up 
on the way, and put in the tank. We found upon trial thus 
far that the expenditure of steam to melt the ice was too great 
to keep up our proposed speed, and I concluded to supply the 
boiler with salt-water, which of course we had to dip up from 
the water outside. Running with salt-water increased our 
expenditure of fuel, and I now feared that, instead of coal 
for fifteen days as originally calculated, we would have only 
■enough for eight days. With our sails we may be able to do 
better, should we be favored with fair winds. This day we 
had light northerly winds, smooth sea ; average temperature 
-of the air 45°, of the water 41°. 

“At four A. M. Monday, August 4th, passed inside of the 
Duck Islands, Baffin Islands bearing true N. E., weather thick, 
breeze coming up fresh from N. and W. and cloudy > with in- 
dications of coming fog. This state of affairs continuing at 
three P. M. I kept the boat away to the eastward, made sail, 
and stood in for a headland, which, from its position and my 
calculation of the boat’s run, I assume to be Wilcox Head, in 
about lat. 74° 40' N. In getting under this headland, the fog 
■continuing, we made the boat fast to an iceberg, and waited 
2 
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for a clearing up. At five p. JU. the fog clearing, we slip from 
the berg and round the headland to the northward. My ob- 
ject in keeping ill close to the shore now, though we wore 
working through icebergs, was to get a sight of the Devils 
Thumb, a remarkable pillar of laud north of Wilcox Head, 
and from which I intended to take a fresh departure for cross- 
ing Melville Bay. But on rounding Wilcox Head we saw 
nothing of the Devil’s Thumb, and I imagined 1 might have 
been deceived in the boat’s position in the afternoon. Our 
accommodations were so limited, the boat had to carry so 
much, and the difficulty, not to say danger, of getting outside 
of the boat was so great, that the log could not be hove with 
any accuracy, and our reckoning was at the best not; the most; 
reliable. The currents set us out of our reckoning frequently, 
sometimes being to the northward and sometimes to the south- 
ward. 1 

“ Discovering another high headland to the northward of the 
supposed Wilcox Head I stood on, getting in tolerably open 
water, and having a smooth sea and no wind with clear sky, 
we headed for this new high land. On going below at eight 
p. M. I directed Lieutenant Ohipp to call me when nearly up 
with this headland, or in case of any change in the weather. 
At ten p. M. Lieutenant Ohipp called me, a fog having shut 
in, and land being entirely obscured, much ice being encoun- 
tered in the shape of pack ice and icebergs, and some new ice 
an inch in thickness. I immediately put; about and attempted 
to retrace our way, which we succeeded in doing for several 
miles, but finally, owing to the increasing thickness of the 
fog, we missed our track and were brought to a stand-still in 
the pack. As far as wo could see wo were caught in solid ice 
from about one to two feet thick, with large hummocks and 
icebergs surrounding us. By steady ramming of the ice and 

1 It is well to note here for the information of any who may get into 
Allison Bay, that the chart is wrong in leaving it to lie imagined that the 
bay is free except as to icebergs. It is filled with small islands, running 
along about fifteen miles from llio glacier line, and extending from (Jape 
JSeddon nearly fifteen miles to the southward toward WHeox Head. It 
was the presence, of these islands which confused us ia reference to Wilcox 
Head. — G.W. JDe L. 
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working a clear space about us, wo occasionally made small 
cracks in the floes, and succeeded in forcing our way a little 
at a time, getting occasionally in open patches of water and 
among loose ice, and making two or three miles before being 
brought up again by solid ice. I had headed the boat to the 
westward on losing our way in the ice, and I knew that every 
foot we made in that direction was toward the open water. 
The temperature was from 30° to 32°, the rigging was covered 
with rime, and the new ice was rapidly forming around us and 
increasing in thickness. I did not dare to stop for a clearing 
up of the fog, lest we should be firmly frozen in, and so kept 
the boat under way with full steam pressure, grinding through 
the ice where we could, ramming it wherever there was a 
chance of success, and following every little lead to the west- 
ward. 

‘ c In all this I was guided by Mr. Dodge, the ice-pilot, whose 
previous experience in the Arctic regions enabled him to give 
me good advice, and upon whose judgment in this emergency 
I relied, and handled the boat accordingly. The plan of keep- 
ing to the westward proved a wise one, for at 8.30 A. M. we 
were rewarded by coming into quite large spaces of open 
water, and at nine A. M. were pleased to detect a little swell, 
giving indications of an approach to the open sea beyond. 
By ten A. M. we were quite clear of the pack after our twelve 
hours of uneasiness, and with no more damage to our little 
craft than a slight scratching and splintering of our strength- 
ening plank, occasioned by the new ice through which we 
forced during the night. 

“ I immediately headed the boat to the N*. W. (true), N. E. 
magnetic, and the fog clearing up by noon, we sighted at two 
P. M. three islands on our starboard quarter, the Sabine Isl- 
ands, marked on the chart as being in lat. 75° 28' N., long. 
59° 55' W. At the same time made out the glaciers beyond 
to the N. E., a large number of icebergs, and a curious looking 
hill with two peaks, which no doubt was the Cape Walker 
marked on the chart, or land in its immediate vicinity. Gen- 
erally speaking, the chart is inaccurate to a great extent to 
the northward of Cape Shackelton, the coast line, as we found 
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it, being nearly always a glacier line. To the best of our 
ability to see and judge., the ice-pack was tolerably solid from 
these Sabine Islands to the coast, showing that we were not 
far removed from the edge of the Melville Bay pack. The 
entire bay was dotted with clusters of icebergs. 

“ Between four and six P. M. we were favored with a light 
fall of snow, the thermometer standing at I2 n , with a light 
S. E. wind and moderate swell. Knowing that everything 
that could be accomplished by the boat must bo done in line 
weather, and that it would be well to keep a hold on the land 
as much as possible, owing to tho uncertainty of our position 
and the inaccuracy of the chart, J determined to push on 
with greater speed, in order to bo as near the land as possible, 
which at its nearest point was about fifty miles distant, and to 
this end fired up afresh, making a large hole in our fuel. 

“ At eight o’clock the next morning, Wednesday, August 
6th, we had no land in sight ahead, but wo found ourselves 
on the edge of the ice-pack, with a thick fog shutting in and 
no signs of a lead through. At about eleven A. m. land 
showed itself abeam, bearing N. E. (true), in tho. shape of (.wo 
high hills, which Mr. Dodge recognized as the Peaked Hill, 
marked on the chart as being in lat. 70° IS' N. and long. W' 
W. Just as we sighted this land, Mr. Dodge discovered a 
lead in the pack to the westward, but the fog shutting in 
thicker than ever, we were unable to follow it, and I decided 
to anchor to an iceberg rather than risk iho boat on the edge 
of the pack. We accordingly made our ice-anchor fast; at one 
P. M., but discovering the berg to be full of cracks and look- 
ing very much like breaking up,* I shifted our anchorage to a 
small ice-cake and banked fires. 

“At this point I took an account of fuel remaining, and calcu- 
lated that it was very nearly half gone. We had accomplished 
this distance without any more serious mishap than our danger 
of being firmly caught in the ice in Allison lJay. Cape York 
was only forty miles off, and the people of tho Polaris might bo 
there waiting for relief. In tho foggy state of tho weather 
burning coal without advancing would bo a waste of fuel, and 
I decided to let the fire go out under tho boiler, hoping to ao 
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complish something under sail should the fog lift or a chance 
present itself of getting open water to the northward. Accord- 
ingly, in the morning of Thursday, August 7th, we let the fire 
die out. The thermometer was at this time at 38°, but we 
suffered no additional inconvenience on that account. 

During the forenoon it promised several times to clear up, 
the sun showing itself occasionally for a few moments, but 
with little or no effect on the fog. Becoming tired of inaction 
we slipped from the ice at 9.45 A. M., and making sail stood to 
N. W. (true) with a light S. E. wind and swell. 

“ At noon I determined the position of the boat to be in lat. 
75° 52' N., long. 64° 05' W. by our dead reckoning, and the 
last bearing we had of the land in the neighborhood of the 
Peaked Hill. At four p. m. came in sight of the ice-pack 
again, and immediately hauled the boat up to W. N. W. (true). 
Discovering a lead in the pack to the northward and westward, 
stood into it for about five miles until Mr. Dodge pronounced 
it a false lead, the ice closing in ahead, four feet thick, some 
of last year’s ice, and some older. Brought by the wind and 
beat out of the lead. At eight the wind freshened from S. S. E. 
and we commenced to work to the westward, as much as possi- 
ble keeping clear of the ice. At midnight hauled alongside of 
an iceberg to fill up with fresh-water ice for drinking and cook- 
ing. Moderate sea. 1 

“ At 1.30 A. M. Friday, August 8th, sighted high land, bear- 
ing N. W. by N. (true), and trending away to the northward 
in an apparently low neck. This Mr. Dodge pronounced our 
anxiously looked for Cape York, and at 2.30 A. M., having 
worked clear of detached pieces of floe ice, stood in toward the 
land, which we calculated to be about eight miles distant. At 
three o’clock A. M. the fog shut in again thick and we lost sight 
of Cape York. At the same time the wind freshened to a gale 

1 It was while thus employed that Mr. Dodge, the ice-pilot, noticed a 
crack in the berg, and mentioned the fact to Lieutenant De Long. The 
order was at once given to shove off, and the Little Juniata had scarcely 
reached a safe distance, when, with a loud report, the iceberg was rent in 
pieces. The launch was tossed and tumbled by the waves caused by the 
commotion, but otherwise escaped unharmed. 
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from the S. E„ ami T was compelled In bring Mm boat; by Mm 
wind and roof down as snug as possible. Ai. Mils Minn, bad wo 
been in open water, Capo York eonld have been reached with- 
out any difiiculty, but as far as wo could see to Mio northward, 
the ice was in a solid pack three lo four loot thirl, and wo wore 
struggling along on the edge of it looking for a lead, and work- 
ing to the westward in so doing. To the N. H. the ice was also 
in a firm pack, with icebergs and hummocks dost* enough to pre- 
vent the opening of the ice to any extent. At noon 1 estab- 
lish the position of the boat in hit. 75° N., long. bli” f)0' W. 

“In the afternoon the >S. K. gale had caused a fearful sea, 
and working as we were on the edge of the ice-pack, our situa- 
tion became one of great danger. The wind had started the 
Melville Kay pack out from the land, and to the northward 
and. westward, making a regular bight in which wo were fairly 
placed. We had to carry sail in order to keep (.he boat; under 
control. Steam would have been of no use, since Mm Little 
Juniata could not for one moment have steamed against; sueh a 
gale. Laying to was not to be thought; of, lest; we should drift 
to the pack and be ground to pieces. The prospect at this 
time was a terrible one. Icebergs near us, one hundred feel 
in height, had the spray from the sea thrown over their tops. 
On approaching the edge of the pack ice we could see, a scene 
of great confusion. The bordering ice would he broken in 
largo pieces, and hurled upon the more solid ice, only to he dis- 
placed by fresh pieces torn adrift by Mm gale, and rolled over 
and over upon the face of the pack. The fate of the boat, and 
the party appeared certain. We were half buried In the seas 
at times, shipping quantities of water and deluging everything 
in the boat. It rained in torrents. Had our sail split; or our 
mast gone, nothing could have been done. Providentially, 
everything held, and we were enabled to keep the boat under 1 
some control. The fog was very thick, making it extremely dif- 
ficult to sec the i co-pack each time until we were fairly along- 
side of it, in which case we had to wear ship at once without 
delay, not knowing in so doing whether we could dear this 
grinding and crushing mass of ice or not. 

“ This state of affairs continued until ten o’clock on the 
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morning of Saturday, August 9th, at which time there came 
a lull. We had then been in this heavy gale thirty hours, and 
were in a very cold and exhausted state. Everything was 
completely saturated with water, and we had so much water 
in the boat that I feared she had sprung a leak. The Little 
Juniata behaved wonderfully well, and did more than such a 
small craft could have been expected to do. With our fire 
room flooring covered with water, the coal bunkers half full of 
the same, every locker in the boat afloat, all our bailing must 
have made little impression on this bulk of water which was 
constantly increased by the seas shipped at every one of the 
fearful plunges of the boat and the showers of spray thrown 
over us. 

“ We hailed with great relief the lull in the wind which 
gave promise of a breaking up of the gale, and Clearing for the 
safety of the boat should the wind subside leaving this fearful 
sea running, we attempted to get a fire lighted under the boiler. 
This was no easy matter, and for a while seemed impossible. 
The matches we had taken with us were wet and useless. The 
tinder was likewise saturated and of no avail. After several 
hours’ work we succeeded in getting a friction match dry 
enough to ignite, — Ensign May having warmed and dried it 
by keeping it next his body for that purpose, — and with this 
match we lighted a candle in a lantern, which was almost im- 
mediately extinguished by a gust of wind. By a repetition of 
the same process Mr. May secured another lighted match, and 
this time we succeeded in keeping our candle alight. We at- 
tempted then to build a fire, but every stick of wood was soak- 
ing wet. By taking cotton waste and punk, wet as they were, 
and pouring oil plentifully over them, we succeeded at last in 
lighting our fire. 

“ During this time the wind had moderated and hauled to 
the S. W. I calculated the boat to have been in lat. 75° 48' 
N\, long. 68° 30' W. on the port tack (wind at S. E. true), and 
long. 67° 10' N. on the end of each starboard tack. We had 
been running on a line nearly east and west during the gale, 
making about twenty-five miles on each tack before wearing 
ship, and obliged to go over nearly the same ground on ac- 
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count of icebergs, luffing to the wind as occasion sewed or 
required. 

“ At this point I was forced to the conclusion that prosecut- 
ing the search any longer was out of the question. My orders 
read positively to return when the fuel was half expended, and 
on no account to risk the boat in the icepack. The fuel was 
half gone, and what was left was in such a condition as to lead 
to very grave doubts as to its being reliable for steaming on the 
return. As far as we could see to the northward and eastward 
was pack ice, and it was in this direction that our port lay. I 
did not know liow close to the middle pack we had been blown 
during the gale, and I feared if the wind came out in the N. 
W. we should not only be blown down upon the Melville Bay 
pack, but be followed by detached portions of the middle pack, 
and be caught firmly between the two. Again, if wo had suc- 
ceeded in working our way through a lead in towards the land 
and had reached it, we had not fuel enough to work our way 
back through the pack ice, supposing that a N. W. wind had 
not closed us in for the year. 

u Up to this time we had seen nothing of the Polaris or of 
her people. Had they been at Cape York, it would not have 
added to their chances of safety had our little party increased 
their number, with the ice effectually closing our means of 
exit. Anxious as we were to find them, and tell them of relief 
coming, I could not further risk our party being caught in the 
ice in an open boat, with the season closing, new ice forming, 
and only fuel enough to keep us warm for a few days. I did 
not know how far the U. S. Steamer Tigress was behind us, 
nor what our chances would have been of her rescuing us, had 
we been frozen in. The weather was uncertain, another gale 
like our previous one was by no means unlikely, and my orders 
expressly forbade me to jeopardize the lives of the party by 
putting the boat in the pack ice. 

“ Reluctantly, therefore, I was compelled to announce that 
the search must be given up, and headed the boat to the S. E. 
on our return, having steam enough to go ahead at four P. M. 
Having gone up on the inshore track, I concluded to return 
by the offshore, or mid-channel track, in hopes that we might 
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see something of the Polaris or her people, but in this we were 
not gratified. 

“ The wind continued hauling to the westward, soon reduc- 
ing the S. E. swell, and creating a swell from the N. W. 
Before this we went along at a good rate, the weather clearing 
gradually, the ice-pack disappearing astern. 

“ Sunday, August 10th, opened clear and pleasant, so con- 
tinuing till past meridian. For the first time since leaving 
the ship I succeeded in getting observations, and established 
the bout’s position at noon, in lat. 74° 45' N., long. 59° 37' W., 
having run nearly one hundred and fifty miles during the pre- 
ceding twenty-four hours. 

“ At one P. M. sighted the Devil’s Thumb, bearing true N. E. 
by N., distant about sixty miles, verifying our position at noon 
with tolerable accuracy. The weather here became cloudy 
and squally from W. S. W., with snow, hail, and rain. Wind 
shifting again at four o’clock to S. W., with moderate sea, and 
so continuing till nine P. M., from which time to midnight we 
had light, variable airs. 

“ Monday, August 11th, opened clear and pleasant with 
freshening breezes from N. E. At four A. M. sighted land on 
port bow, which I recognized as Cape Shackelton, and at 5.30 
A. M. sighted the Duck Islands on port beam. This day and 
the day previous we had considerable trouble with our fires. 
Knowing that we were short of fuel, we economized as much 
as possible, and were sometimes rewarded by the engine stop- 
ping itself for want of steam. 

“ At noon got our latitude by meridian altitude of the sun 
to be 73° 38' N., or on the parallel of the Horse’s Head, which 
now showed itself on our port beam. We then headed in for 
Brown Island off Tessi-Ussak, favored with a fine breeze from 
N. N. W., with long swell, which led me to think that the 
weather had been unsettled after our departure from Cape 
York. At midnight we were inside of Brown Island, heading 
in for Tessi-Ussak. 

“ At one A. M. Tuesday, August 12th, sighted Jensen’s 
house, and discovered a steamer apparently at anchor in the 
harbor. She immediately thereafter steamed out toward us, 
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and coming alongside of us proved to bo the U. S. Steamer 
Tigress, "Commander James A. Greer, from Upcvnavilc the 
previous evening. I boarded her and communicated to Com- 
mander Greer the result of our reconnaissance, imparting to 
him the circumstances of wind, weather, ice, and other details 
relating to his coming journey, up to four o'clock on the after- 
noon of Saturday, August 9th, at which time we left the neigh- 
borhood of Cape York. I exhibited to him my cl 1 art, showing 
our track going and returning, reported to him the prevalence 
of pack and new ice in Allison Bay, and respectfully recom- 
mended him to strike to the N, W. from Cape Shackclton, in- 
stead of looking for the Devil’s Thumb. 

“ I also offered him the services of our entire party and 
boat, expressing our willingness and readiness to accompany 
him to the northward in his search for the Polaris, which ser- 
vices, to our great regret, he declined. Receiving from him 
his mail and despatches for you, I left the Tigress at two A. M., 
she immediately steaming to the westward to round Brown 
Island, and the Little Juniata stood in for her anchorage in 
front of Jensen’s house. The people of the Tigress were all 
well, in good spirits, and enthusiastic as to their success, which 
we heartily wished them in spite of our own disappointment. 

“At 8.40 A. Mb, having received on board the six hundred 
pounds of coal, left with Jensen on the 2d, and having received 
from him some seal blubber in case we ran out of coal, we got 
our anchor and steamed away, passing among the same islands 
and through the same channels as in going north, and, favored 
with fine weather and smooth sea, reached the ship without 
any mishap at eight p. M. to-day, and were warmly received 
and welcomed back by you and the other officers assembled at 
the gangway. 

“ It now remains for me to hope, in submitting this report 
to your consideration, that my conduct in the affair will meet 
with your approbation, and that though we were unsuccessful 
in the endeavor to find the Polaris or her people, no means 
were left untried that the nature of the difficulties met with 
and the limited ability of our boat would allow. I believe the 
Little Juniata to have accomplished more than was expected 
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of her in reaching the parallel of 75° 52' N., there successfully 
working through a gale of great violence, and running nearly 
seven hundred miles while away from the ship. With the 
limited chances for keeping a reckoning, owing to thick foggy 
weather, and the constant discomfort of being in wet clothing, 
with every article in the boat drenched by the rains, or by the 
waves breaking over her, I fear that this report will not prove 
as satisfactory for navigation purposes hereafter as would be 
desired. I have made this report to you in detail, omitting no 
circumstance, however slight, that a fair, general idea might 
be obtained of the circumstances of Arctic navigation in an 
open boat, even at this the most favorable season of the year. 

u Throughout this trip the officers and men worked alike, 
and fared alike, and as we are unanimous in our regret that 
as far as finding and relieving the Polaris was concerned we 
failed, we beg to assure you we are of one voice in volunteer- 
ing for any subsequent expedition from this ship or from the 
United States, in which our efforts can be made useful, or our 
experience in the Little Juniata of any effect. 

u I cannot close this report without commenting upon the 
great interest taken in the matter by yourself, the provision 
made for our comfort, and your thoughtful care that nothing 
should be wanting to insure our safety and the success of the 
expedition. 

“ I have the honor to be, Captain, 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“ George W. De Long, Lieutenant U. S. Navy, 
u Late commanding Little Juniata” 

During the absence of the Little Juniata, Captain 
Braine had met the Tigress, and been greatly alarmed 
by the representations . made by the captain and ice- 
pilot. The Danes and Esquimaux, also, at the settle- 
ment, expressed the gravest fears for the safety of 
Lieutenant De Long and his party, and it was with in- 
tense relief that Captain Braine welcomed the Little 
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Juniata back. Captain Markham, who was on the last, 
English expedition under Sir George Nates, considered 
this boat journey as one of the most hazardous and 
venturesome undertakings he had ever known. Men 
to save their own lives will take such risks, but they 
rarely court them to save others. Melvillu Hay is re- 
nowned for its dangers, and whole lloets of whalers 
have been crushed in the ice which crowds it. 

The following letter, which Lieutenant l)e Long 
wrote to his wife after the expedition, gives in more 
familiar form some of the impressions which his expe- 
rience left upon him. 

U. S. S. Juniata, (Jomiavn, Disco Island, 
(fURKNLAND, Amjud 1 0, 1S7!!. 

I presume there will be no question as to our having tried 
our best to find the Polaris, and as to our having tried every 
means to accomplish it, but it wiis a physical impossibility to 
drive our boat through ice four feet in thickness, and so we 
were compelled to turn back. 1 made a long report of the 
expedition covering twenty-tluce pages of ollieial paper, and 
of course I cannot give you such a complete description of it 
in one letter. However, there wore some things which I did 
not include in my report, and these things I can write you, 
and you can know they were reserved for your reading first. 

In the first place, I am thankful to God for having spared 
me to come back to you again, for I assure you I felt pretty 
well convinced on two occasions that I was going to leave the 
bones of our party in the ice. It was, to say the least of it, 
a perilous journey, and our experiences of the ten days are 
things which I shall remember for the rest of my life. There 
rested on my shoulders the fearful responsibility of saying 
how far we should go, and how far the lives of our little party 
were to be jeopardized ; and surrounded as wo worn by dan- 
gerous circumstances, I had an amount of care ou my mind 
that I do not desire to have again fbr such a length of time 
even as ten days. Our boat, to begin with, was a small one, 
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and we were loaded down with ooal and wliafc provisions we 
should require. The great object was to carry coal so that we 
might be able to steam, and we filled up every available nook 
and corner with that precious article. We had to sleep upon 
coal, and that made a hard bed, I assure you ; and when you 
add to that the fact that we were wet to the skin almost from 
the time of our start, with our blankets soaking always, you 
can understand that we had very little comfort and less rest. 
We had eight in our party, and kept watch and watch, of 
course, and in bad weather all hands had to be around. 
Cooped up in a small space, there could be no distinction made 
between officers and men, and we turned in and out with each 
other. 

I cannot give you any very accurate idea of our trip with- 
out writing a fearfully long letter, and so I will only refer to 
the leading incidents. About one hundred and twenty miles 
to the northward of Upernavik we were caught in the ice. 
Now, being caught in the ice means starving to death or 
being frozen to death, if you have to stay there. We got 
caught in it by accident, for we were following a lead in the 
ice when a thick fog shut in and new ice commenced forming 
around us. On attempting to work back the way we had 
come, we missed our track and were brought up standing. 
Such a night of anxiety I hope never to have again. We 
were fast, ice was making around us and thickening all the 
time ; nothing to be seen for miles but ice. Mr. Dodge, who 
had spent a long time in this part of the world, shook his head 
rather dubiously. Still, I was not disposed to give up without 
a fight. We kept ramming the ice all the time, trying to 
drive through it, running into every little crack we made, 
grinding and scraping, trying to break through ahead of the 
boat, so as to make a clearance. Sometimes we would get 
into a narrow lane of water and run along nicely for a hun- 
dred feet or so, and then bang I we were again at a stand-still. 
This continued for twelve hours, and finally we got clear. 

Our next mishap was getting in a gale of wind when about 
eight miles from Cape York. We had been on the edge of 
the ice-pack looking for an opening, in a thick fog, when this 
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gale came on, and for thirty hours we were, without doubt, 
on the brink of eternity. The boat was nearly all the time 
buried by the sea, she was half full of water, we were sur- 
rounded by icebergs a hundred feet at least in height. The 
broken pieces of ice were being hurled like stones on the lace 
of this ice-pack and ground to powder, or else thrown over 
and over like lava from a volcano. Had we struck this ire, 
our chances would have been slim, — in fact, I would rather 
have been in the worst surf that exists than have been thrown 
up against this terrible wall. Looking back at it now makes 
me tremble, and I can only say that it was a miracle of Divine 
Providence that we were saved. When the gale broke we 
were in a pitiable condition — hungry, cold, and wet, not a 
dry thing in the boat. The ice was all heaped up between us 
and Cape York, and getting through it was an impossibility. 
Our coal was nearly all gone, and we had yet to get back to 
the ship. I had to decide to return, and had we not been 
favored by a breeze, we would not have reached here yet. As 
it was, when we met the Tigress we were burning pork in the 
furnace to get into Tessi-Ussak. 

Captain Braine and all hands seemed overjoyed to get us 
back. It appeared when the Tigress met the Juniata at 
Upernavik, Captain Tyson, who was one of the survivors 
picked up on the ice-floe, expressed the opinion that we were 
as good as lost if we met any bad weather, and that set every- 
body to thinking very seriously how perilous a journey we 
had undertaken. What the people on board tlio Tigress could 
not understand was my volunteering for the expedition, and 
many sad shakes of the head and sayings of “ Poor De Long” 
showed how little they expected to see me back. When the 
Juniata sighted us returning, the ship was wild with excite- 
ment, the men manning the rigging and cheering us until we 
came alongside. When I stepped over the side so buried in 
furs as to be almost invisible, they made as much fuss over me 
as if I had risen from the dead, and when the captain shook 
hands with me, he was trembling from head to foot. 


The Juniata returned to St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
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without having gained any further intelligence of the 
Polaris, and although it was September, Captain Braine 
received orders to return to Greenland, on the same 
errand. The ship had just started when a telegram 
reached the United States consul, countermanding the 
Juniata’s sailing orders, since the Polaris’ crew had been 
picked up and rescued by the whaler Arctic, Captain 
Adams, and had been taken to Scotland. The consul 
hired a tug, steamed after the Juniata, overtook her, 
and communicated the pleasant tidings. The vessel 
shortly after returned to New York, and Lieutenant 
De Long wrote to the Department tendering his ser- 
vices in event of another Arctic expedition. His in- 
domitable energy, strong will, and passion for overcom- 
ing obstacles, all tended to develop in him that Arctic 
fever, which so often fastens upon one who has once 
known the excitement, difficulty, and peril of northern 
exploration. 

The courage and persistence which he showed upon 
the boat journey were credentials of great value, and 
the personal attraction which he exerted was to be a 
powerful aid in overcoming obstacles. These qualities 
will appear in the fuller narrative of his experience in 
his great voyage, although, since the narrative is from 
his own hand, the reader may sometimes fail to meas- 
ure the degree of his heroism. Something of his 
power of endurance may be learned from a little in- 
cident which befell him a few years after the events 
just related. 

It was when he was executive officer of the School 
Ship St. Mary’s, and was working the ship up the Tagus 
River, Portugal. He was standing on a horse-block 
(a slight elevation on each side of the deck) when a 
rope fell from aloft. Fearing it might injure a stand- 
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ing compass, which it probably would strike on its de- 
scent, he sprang to catch it, and instead of alighting 
on the deck as he expected, he came down on a coil 
of rope, and turned his right ankle under him. The 
pain was excruciating, and as he was on the point of 
f aintin g, he went below, where the doctor revived him, 
and he returned again to the deck. It was ten in the 
morning when the accident occurred, and he stood and 
worked the ship up the river to Lisbon until four in 
the afternoon, when his agony became so intense that 
he was obliged to go below. His duty was done, how- 
ever. The doctor examined his foot and found it in 
a dreadful condition. One ,of the bones of the ankle 
was broken, and the edges had been grating and break- 
ing for the six hours he had been walking about on it. 
The hot climate of Lisbon and of the return trip were 
naturally unfavorable to a rapid recovery, but the per- 
fect health and vigorous constitution, which he had 
kept unimpaired, were his allies, and he was left with 
no stiffness of the ankle and no ill effects. He attended 
to his duty as usual after two weeks’ rest, and the car- 
penter, Nindemann, made for him a pair of crutches, 
upon which he hobbled about and took his watch as if 
nothing had happened. 

The courage and endurance which he displayed under 
difficulties and trials were qualities of a nature which 
was superabundant in joyousness and activity. His ad- 
ventures at sea and on land were full of incident, and 
often offered the most amusing situations. While in 
Lisbon, in 1867, a grand performance at the Opera was 
to take place. The king and queen, the court, and all 
the officers off duty of the various fleets lying in the 
harbor, were in attendance. Between the acts, Mr. Do 
Long and several of his friends were introduced behind 
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the scenes. Seeing the prima donna come upon the 
stage from an opposite wing, Mr. De Long picked up a 
large pasteboard bouquet, which was one of the stage 
properties, and marshaling his friends in a line behind 
him, advanced to meet her. She made some motions 
which he failed to understand, and with his hand upon 
his heart and his best bow he tendered the gigantic 
bouquet. Just then a perfect shout went up from the 
audience, and cries of “ De Long ! De Long ! ” were 
heard. He looked around in bewilderment before he 
took in the situation. His friends had abandoned him, 
the curtain had gone up, and he was playing his little 
piece before the great audience. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that he made his exit without the slight- 
est ceremony. 

Another amusing incident in Lisbon arose out of a 
wager between Mr. De Long and another officer as to 
who could do the most with a horse in a circus ring. 
Neither gentleman was a horseman; what sailor is? 
but they were equally bold. Their first proposal was 
to ride standing upon a pad, but the ring-master to 
whom they applied would not give his consent. He 
had once granted such a request for a similar purpose, 
and brought upon himself a severe rebuke when one 
of the parties, a young German .nobleman, was seri- 
ously injured. He would give the officers each a sad- 
dled horse, and let them test their horsemanship to 
their hearts’ content. So they went through various 
evolutions equally well, and jumped some low hurdles, 
but neither could be proved to have outdone the other. 
Finally the ring-master stepped forward and said : — 

“ There is but one thing more I can suggest to de- 
cide the wager, and that is for each in succession to 
ride into the stable, take a turn round, come down the 
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inclined plane, and jump over this five-barred gate into 
the ring.” 

This was agreed to. Mr. De Long’s companion, be- 
ing senior in rank, was to make the first attempt. lie 
made his turn of the stable, came down the inclined 
plane, took the gate, and landed gracefully in the saw- 
dust a few feet in advance of his horse. When Mr. De 
Long’s turn came, he resolved to die or conquer, lie 
rode round the stable, came clown the inclined plane at 
a gallop, tightened his knees against the horse’s flanks, 
and shut his eyes. To use his own words : “ When the 
horse sprang for the leap it seemed as if I had started 
for the sky. I shut my eyes tight, and my next sensa- 
tion was that of being struck by an earthquake. When 
the animal landed in the ring, I was clutching hold of 
his mane frantically; and when I opened my eyes, I 
was away up the horse’s neck, almost on his ears, but 
I was there, and the wager was decided in my favor.” 

In his intercourse with his associates, and especially 
with the men and boys under his command, he showed 
an unfailing courtesy and kindness, while he was inex- 
orable in his maintenance of. discipline. A slight in- 
stance of his kindness is shown in the following inci- 
dent. One rough, cold and windy October night, he 
was sailing a boat in Long Island Sound with a crew of 
St. Mary’s boys. Noting that one of them had become 
wet from salt-water washing over him, Mr. De Long 
quickly took off his own coat and handed it to the boy, 
telling him to put it on. The lad hesitated at accept- 
ing such a sacrifice from his officer, but the stem com- 
mand, “ Do as you are bid, young man,” soon caused 
the boy to obey. 

“ I can only say,” Mr. De Long once wrote, “ that 
with men I never allow any argument. Were officers 
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and men to argue each order before carrying it into 
execution; there would be an end to discipline. I never 
ask a man to do anything that I would not do myself; 
and on one occasion I led them aloft when they hesi- 
tated to obey an order on the score of danger. With 
firmness I can yet be kind, and I always had my men 
contented and comfortable. I have no hesitation in 
saying that I believe any men who have sailed with me 
would go willingly again.” 

One of his associates on the St. Mary’s, recalling that 
earlier experience, has written : — 

“ A few days after the appearance of the newspaper notice 
of Lieutenant De Long’s orders to the New York Nautical 
School Ship St. Mary’s, one of the inquisitive marine aspirants re- 
marked to one of his chums, ‘ I wonder what sort of a chap 
that fellow De Long is who is coming here ? ’ 

“ He soon learned that 6 that fellow De Long’ was a perfect 
master of the situation, always equal to the various and often 
trying emergencies at sea and in port. His courtesy to all and 
interest in the boys took away the hardness of his rigid dis- 
cipline. 

“ When questioned by a reporter, c Are the officers kind to 
you ? ’ a lad of fifteen replied, ‘ They are as kind as they can 
be, and when we were at sea they treated ns better than when 
we were near land. We liked them for that. There’s Cap- 
tain Phythian, and Wadleigh, and De Long, and all of them ; 
they are as nice as they make them.’ 

“ From that estimate to the high tribute which the gradu- 
ates and members of the Nautical School have recently paid to 
the memory of De Long, no moment is wanting when he has 
not been looked up to and honored as a man not only of rare 
heroism but of eminent fitness for the works he has been se- 
lected to perform.” 
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When the Juniata was ordered to the coast of Green- 
land, Lieutenant De Long called upon Mr. Henry Grin- 
nell, of New York, to obtain from him any information 
which his long connection with Arctic explorations 
could afford. Mr. Griunell offered the use of charts 
which had been employed on the several expeditions 
he had fitted out, and upon the return of the Juniata 
Lieutenant De Long restored these charts to Mr. Grin- 
nell, and acquainted him with his own experience. The 
two held a long talk upon Arctic subjects, and shortly 
after Lieutenant De Long dined at Mr. Grinnell’s in 
company with Dr. Bessells and other Arctic voyagers. 
At this dinner Mr. De Long asked Mr. Grinnell : — 

“ Why do you not fit out an expedition to the North 
Pole ? I should like much to take command of one 
and solve the problem. You have tried so often you 
ought to try again.” 
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“ I am too old a man,” replied Mr. Grinnell, “ and I 
have done my share. Younger men must take the 
matter in hand. There is Mr. James Gordon Bennett. 
He is the man to undertake such an expedition. You 
should apply to him.” 

It was the first day of November, 1873, when this 
conversation occurred, and Mr. De Long acted promptly > 
on the hint, and wrote to Mr. Bennett, who was then in 1 
Paris. Mr. Bennett had already considered such an 
expedition, and made a courteous reply, but upon his 
return to this country early in 1874, a personal inter- 
view with his correspondent convinced him at once 
that the most important element in the expedition, the 
man to command, was found. Mr. De Long in his let- 
ter had named Lieutenant Chipp, his companion on the 
Little Juniata, as one whom he should like to have as- 
sociated with him, and from the first Mr. Bennett re- 
garded him as Mr. De Long’s right hand man. 

The matter rested until near the end of November, 
1876. There had been, it will be remembered, some 
complications with Spain which at one time made war 
seem possible, and it was inexpedient to consider the 
expedition under such circumstances. Mr. De Long 
was detached from the Juniata in January, 1874, and 
ordered to the Brooklyn, with which he remained till 
near the end of the year, when he was transferred to 
the Nautical School Ship St. Mary’s, which was com- 
missioned by the United States Navy, but was under 
the supervision of the Board of Education of New York 
city. 

In November, 1876, Mr. Bennett and Lieutenant De 
Long resumed their consideration of the expedition, 
and it was determined to look for a vessel with all pos- 
sible dispatch, and to start for the North Pole the fol- 
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lowing summer. Inquiries were made in all available 
quarters for an American vessel, but none could be 
found ; and in December Lieutenant De Long obtained 
a two months’ leave of absence from the St. Mary’s and 
went to England on the same errand. It was expected 
that Mr. Bennett would join him shortly, but he was 
detained in America until just before the expiration of 
Lieutenant De Long’s leave of absence, when he joined 
him in London. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant De Long personally, and 
through confidential agents, was employed in diligent 
search for a vessel. Special effort was made at the 
northern ports from which sealers and whalers were 
sent out, and he was constantly examining such vessels 
as seemed to give promise of fitness, but the difficul- 
ties seemed to increase. Poor vessels were offered at 
high prices ; good ships the owners would not sell, as 
whalebone was so high that one cruise to the Arctic 
more than paid the first cost of a vessel. The only 
suitable one which seemed to be in the market was the 
Pandora, owned by Sir Allen Young who used her as a 
pleasure yacht in trips to the Arctic regions. Sir Allen 
was indifferent to the sale, and the purchase had not 
been effected when Mr. Bennett arrived in London. 
Mr. Bennett wished Lieutenant De Long to ask an 
extension of his leave of absence, but this woidd have 
worked, at the time, so much injustice to the officers 
of the St. Mary’s that Lieutenant Do Long refused to 
make the application and returned to America. 

During the season that followed a constant and vigi- 
lant watch was kept np, but the Pandora continued to 
be by far the most available vessel. Sir Alien himself 
was an explorer of note. He was with Admiral Mc- 
Clintock when the first records of the Franklin expedi- 
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tion were found, and had made a number of subsequent 
voyages. The Pandora was a vessel in which he took 
groat pride, as he had purchased her expressly for 
Arctic expeditions, and had tested her well on such 
voyages. He parted with the vessel to Mr. Bennett 
under a sudden impulse, and then regretted his loss so 
keenly that even after the vessel was ready for sea he 
made ineffectual efforts to recover her. 

Lieutenant De Long was attached to the St. Mary’s 
in New York harbor, as executive officer, when he 
received news of the purchase of the Pandora. He 
immediately resigned his position and secured a six 
months’ leave of absence. Pending further word from 
Mr. Bennett, he wrote him at length, January 25, 187S, 
giving his views of the course to be pursued, and the 
letter is interesting as showing the comprehensiveness 
of the plans which he formed and the promptness with 
which he acted : — 

“ Since receipt of information on the 17th inst., that yon 
had purchased the Pandora, I have been momentarily expect- 
ing a summons to join yon in England. Acting upon your 
notification to get six months’ leave immediately, I secured the 
necessary permission from the Department upon tendering my 
resignation as executive officer of the St. Mary’s. Obtaining 
a leave of absence for a second time from that vessel was, as 
I had previously informed you, out of the question. By dint 
of extraordinary exertion I secured my release within forty- 
eight hours of my knowing you wished me to get six months’ 
leave, and I have since that time remained with trunks packed 
ready to sail. . . . 

“There are three ways for us to send the expedition, 
Smith’s Sound, Behring Strait and east coast of Greenland. 
Of the three I am in favor of Behring Strait, though some- 
thing can be said in behalf of the east coast of Greenland. 
Professor Nordenskjcild has received some information from 
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our Hydrographic Office in relation to Behring Strait, and a 
copy of this information will be furnished us. We may 1m 
able to accomplish much by way of Behring Strait by leaving 
San Francisco as late as July 1st, but 1 would like to be ready 
by June 1st or 10th. My opinion may be changed by what 
you have heard from Dr. Petermann, but as you have not 
told me what that was I cannot say now. 

“Now I wish to submit the following points to you for your 
action. It is highly important that I should be in England to 
see the Pandora repaired, and got ready for sea. A small 
omission now may cost us the success of the expedition in 
the end. Chipp should be recalled from China by cable at 
once, and if you think favorably of my suggestions, be or- 
dered to take the Pandora around the Horn. Upon the pas- 
sage of the bill transferring the ship to the American Hag, 
there should be a measure introduced and put through Con- 
gress, authorizing the vessel to be commanded and officered 
partially or entirely by naval officers, the pennant of a na- 
tional vessel hoisted at the main, the crew shipped subject to 
naval rules and discipline, and the President empowered to 
confer such additional authority upon the commanding officer 
as will render him able in his isolated position to enforce dis- 
cipline in extreme emergencies. Then I want an order from 
the President in something like the following words : ‘ You 
are hereby ordered to command the expedition now being pre- 
pared and fitted out by James Gordon Bennett, Esq., of Now 
York, for the purpose of North Polar explorations ; anil you 
will report to the Secretary of the Navy for said duty and for 
such detailed assistance as you require.’ 

“ The assistance of the Treasury Department should be in- 
voked to order its agent in Alaska to provide seal-skin cloth- 
ing for about thirty-five people, in height from five and a half 
to six feet, and to secure say forty dogs, and to collect, if pos- 
sible, about one hundred tons of coal. The use of the San 
Francisco navy yard and dry dock should be asked for. The 
memorial to Congress should ask that the different depart- 
ments of the Government be authorized to aid and assist us in 
every way ; to provide us with all instruments and appurte- 
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nances, stores and outfits, which might then be in government 
possession.” 

This letter also contained estimates of the expense 
of the expedition on a three years’ cruise. 

The reference to Mr. Bennett’s correspondence with 
Dr. Petermann recalls an earlier visit to the German 
geographer which Mr. Bennett had made in March, 
1877, and of which he wrote to Lieutenant De 
Long : — 

16 I have just returned from a hurried trip to Gotha, on a 
visit to Dr. Petermann. You have no doubt heard of him by 
reputation. It was he who originated the two German Arctic 
expeditions. I can assure you the three hours I spent with 
him fully repaid me the tiresome trip to Gotha. He told me 
he had been studying the North Pole problem for the last 
thirty years, and that he feels certain it can be reached, but 
never, he said, by Smith’s Sound or Baffin’s Bay. He agreed 
with me that the English held to this route simply from pride, 
and because they were the first (so to say) to go that way. 
He also agreed with me, and if I remember correctly, it is 
your theory also, that the Pole can only be reached by a dash, 
ancl he even goes further than we clo in this theory, for he 
says it can be done in one summer, and that with a suitable 
vessel and commander experienced in ice navigation, he would 
himself try the experiment for a three months’ cruise. Of 
course, this bars being nipped in the ice, just as his doctorship 
would he about preparing to return on his homeward voyage. 
He also said that all the authorities in England agree now 
that the Pole will never he reached by sledges. Dr. Peter- 
mann even goes so far as to say that wintering in the Arctic 
regions is a mistake if you can in any way help it, and that 
if his route were taken it could he reached in the three sum- 
mer months, or not at all. Said he : ‘ From all my informa- 
tion, I find that it is the second winter, and not the first, men 
most suffer in the Arctic regions, and strange as it may appear, 
men from southern climes, such as Italians or Greeks, have 
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withstood the rigors of an Arctic winter hotter than North- 
men, such as Danes and Swedes.’ I have been seriously 
thinking of getting another vessel in addition to the. one you 
will have, and starting myself by Dr. Petennann’s route. Of 
course, if I did so I should expect to bo out all winter, as I don’t 
quite agree with the Doctor about his three months’ idea.” 

Not long after dispatching liis letter Lieutenant Du 
Long crossed to England to superintend the prepara- 
tion of the Pandora, since renamed the Jeannette, for 
the Arctic expedition. He visited the yacht at South- 
ampton as soon as he arrived, and after careful exam- 
ination telegraphed to Mr. Bennett, who was in Leices- 
tershire, that it would be impossible to repair the 
Jeannette and get her ready for sea early enough to 
permit the expedition to start that year for the north 
by Behring Strait, though it would be possible to go 
either by the Spitzbergen route or by the east coast of 
Greenland. The Behring Strait route, however, had 
by this time become firmly fixed in the minds both of 
Mr. Bennett and of Lieutenant De Long, and it was 
determined, therefore, to proceed with the repairs of 
the Jeannette, to send her round the Horn to San 
Francisco, and be ready to start for the north early in 
the summer of 1879. 

The reasons which determined the course of the ex- 
ploration, besides the failures from other points, were, 
in brief, the existence of the Japan current, flowing 
through Behring Strait to the north, and the supposed 
extent of Wrangel Land. It was hoped that the warm 
waters of the current would open a way, possibly to 
the Pole. The experience of whalers was that when- 
ever they had been obliged to abandon their vessels 
in those regions, the vessels had been drifted north- 
ward, and the inference was that the currents generally 
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flowed in that direction. This would help explorers to 
make a high latitude, though it would, for the same 
reason, increase the difficulties of return. On the sup- 
position that Wrangel Land, now known to be a small 
island, was a vast continental tract, it was expected that 
the Jeannette, in accordance with settled principles of 
Polar exploration, would follow its coast line to the 
north. When the vessel could work no further, sledge 
expeditions were to start out along the ice-foot to make 
a still higher latitude. Dr. Petermann, indeed, sup- 
posed Wrangel Land to stretch across the Pole and 
to reappear as Greenland of the Western continent. 
Added to these considerations was the comparative 
novelty of this course, which would render the expe- 
dition fruitful in observation and discovery, even if it 
failed of its main object. 

Among the schemes which were brought forward in 
connection with this, as with other Arctic expeditions, 
was that of balloon ascensions, and though in the im- 
perfect state of the aeronautic art, even under the best 
conditions, there seemed to be little chance of any 
practicable use of balloons in the Polar regions, both 
Mr. Bennett and Lieutenant De Long made the most 
careful and thorough examination of the subject before 
finally relinquishing the scheme. Mr. Bennett’s secre- 
tary in England, writing to Lieutenant De Long on the 
subject, says : — 

“ I have written to Pails to inquire concerning the balloon 
material, etc., as you request. Markham and Hull were not 
much inclined to put any faith in balloons. Markham said he 
would consider an exploration by that method as simple mad- 
ness, as the balloonist would be unable to carry with him the 
means of returning, and would be certain to perish before he 
could get back. As a means of making observations from a 
4 
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height above the vessel or its vicinity, he thought a captive 
balloon might be useful if not too difficult to carry and inflate. 
He did not think it would be of the slightest service in sledg- 
ing.” 

In response to the inquiry made in Paris, a report 
was obtained from the eminent French aeronaut, M. 
Wilfrid de Fonvielle, as to the best manner of preparing 
balloons for use in the Polar regions; and as a contribu- 
tion to science, a translation of the report is printed in 
Appendix A. 

The subject had first been broached by Lieutenant 
De Long to Mr. Bennett, and upon receiving the above 
he replied : “ In writing to you on the subject of bid- 
loons I did not intend to convey the impression that 1 
favored balloons as a means of getting to the Polo. 
I believe in them for but one object, and that is to got 
an increased height above a ship to command a, larger 
horizon. A favorable occasion may be waited for, and 
one ascension may save many days’ weary work in a 
wrong direction.” He wrote also to Mr. Samuel A. 
King, the aeronaut : “ Will you he kind enough to take 
into consideration the subject of an Arctic balloon? I 
desire, if possible, to employ a balloon (with a rope at- 
taching it to the ship) for the purpose of commanding 
a greater view in order to select water channels for my 
vessel ; and to have the lifting power applied to sledges 
and their loads to lessen the difficulty of dragging them 
over floes and hummocks.” The result of inquiries is 
contained in a subsequent letter from Lieutenant De 
Long to Mr. Bennett : — 

“ I have had a long and interesting interview with Professor 
King, the ‘balloonist,’ and I am forced to the conclusion that 
we cannot do anything with balloons in Arctic explorations. 
To support a weight of one hundred and eighty pounds human. 
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flesh (my own weight), and say seventy pounds rope, at a 
height of one hundred and fifty feet, would require a balloon 
about twenty-two feet in diameter, according to Professor 
King. To fill this enormous machine requires gas generated 
from coal, or gas generated from the action of sulphuric acid 
on iron cuttings : in the first manner we should require a coal 
mine near at hand, and in the second manner we should need 
another ship to carry the sulphuric acid and iron cuttings. 
The second plan is' of course impracticable, and the first would 
come in merely in case we strike a vein of coal in Kellett (or 
Wrangel) Land. The cost of a balloon would be between 
seven hundred and eight hundred dollars, and under the cir- 
cumstances I cannot recommend you to adopt it on either the 
score of usefulness or economy. While we were digging out 
coal enough to float the balloon, we might advance twenty-five 
miles with sledges, or afoot, and reach the extreme horizon to 
be seen from the prospective elevation.” 

No incidental interests of this kind could compare 
with the importance attaching to the condition of the 
Jeannette herself, and the commander was unremitting 
in his attention to the preparations made in the spring 
and early summer of 1878, when the vessel lay in the 
shipyard at Deptford. Everything was done which his 
own experience and that of professional surveyors 
could suggest for the repair and strengthening of a 
vessel already well built and equipped for Arctic voy- 
ages. 

The Jeannette was finally ready for sea, and was 
taken to Cowes, where she shipped her crew and then 
crossed the channel to Havre, where she arrived June 
18, 1878. She lay at Havre for a month, during which 
time she was inspected by many visitors, and the com- 
mander completed his equipment of charts, books, and 
stores. On the 4th of July the vessel was formally 
christened. Mr. Bennett sailed for New York on the 
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6tli, and the Jeannette accompanied him a short dis- 
tance on his way and then returned to the basin, leav- 
ing Havre for San Francisco July 15, 18 78. 

Captain De Long was in command, and had with him 
his wife and child. Master John W. Danenhower went 
with him as executive officer. lie had been attached 
to the U. S. Steamer Vamlalia, which was conveying 
General Grant and his party from port to port in the 
Mediterranean. The Vandalia was stationed at Smyrna 
when the news came of the proposed expedition, and 



Mr. Danenhower offered his services to Mr. Bennett. 
General Grant seconded his application, and Mr. Ben- 
nett accepted him, provided Captain De Long should 
give his consent, which he did. Mr. Danenhower was 
detached from the Vandalia and joined Captain Do 
Long in Havre just before the Jeannette sailed. 

Two of the ship’s company, John Cole, boatswain, 
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and Alfred Sweetman, carpenter, were also of the num- 
ber who went to the north. They had served on Mr. 
Bennett’s yachts, and the former especially received 
the highest praise from him. “You will find Jack 
Cole,” he writes, “ one of the best sailors you ever 
have had under you. In times of danger he ’s worth 
his weight in gold, and his tact with men is won- 
derful.” 

The voyage to San Francisco was a hundred and 
sixty-five days, and during the passage not one from 
the ship set foot ashore, though the Jeannette anchored 
three times in different bays of the Straits of Magellan. 
One little incident of the voyage may be recorded. 
When off the coast of Brazil, and a hundred miles from 
any land, two little birds flew on board the ship to 
rest ; one was a tomtit and the other a field lark. 
They had evidently been blown off shore by a gale of 
wind. They showed no fear but refused to eat any- 
thing, though everything in the shape of grain which 
the ship contained was offered to them, and even some 
lively cheese, which might be a special inducement to 
insectivorous birds. They would take no nourishment 
at all, and the tomtit died of hunger and exhaustion. 
The steward, a Swiss, composed some verses upon his 
melancholy fate, and these, with the latitude and longi- 
tude, were put with the little tomtit into a bottle, which 
was addressed inside to the “ New York Herald ” and 
thrown overboard. It has not yet reached its destina- 
tion. The field lark flew out of the cabin door, left open 
by accident, and could not be recovered. It flew off 
the ship and then made successive efforts to return, but 
its strength gave out and it sank at last into the water. 

The voyage was a stormy one, and when nearing 
San Francisco the ship encountered a norther which 
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kept her from making port, as had boon hoped, on 
Christmas. Two days later, December 27, 1878, the 
Jeannette shackled to a buoy at the Marc Island navy 
yard, in the bay of San Francisco, with just one bucket- 
ful of coal left on board. 

A month later a bill was introduced into Congress 
which provided : “ That the Secretary of the Navy be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to accept and take charge 
of, for the use of a North Polar Expedition by way of 
Behring Strait, the ship Jeannette, owned by James 
Gordon Bennett, and by him devoted to this purpose ; 
that he may use, in fitting her for her voyage of ex- 
ploration, any material he may have on hand proper 
for the purposes of an Arctic voyage ; and that ho is 
further authorized to enlist the necessary crew for the 
said vessel for ‘ special service,’ their pay to be tempo- 
rarily met from the pay of the navy, and to bo paid or 
refunded by James Cordon Bennett to the Navy De- 
partment, under the order of the Secretary of the 
Navy and as he may require ; the vessel to proceed on 
her voyage of exploration under the orders and in- 
structions of the Navy Department ; that the men so 
‘specially enlisted’ as above shall be subject in all re- 
spects to the Articles of War and Navy Regulations and 
Discipline ; and that all parts of the act approved 
March 18, 1878 [which gave authority to the Secretary 
to issue an American register and detail officers], in- 
consistent with the above, bo and they are hereby 
repealed : provided that the Government of the United 
States is not to be held liable for any expenditure as- 
sumed, or to be incurred on account of said expedi- 
tion.” The terms of the act gave rise to some in- 
cidental questions regarding the material which the 
Secretary might employ, but in the main it was clearly 
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understood that Mr. Bennett was to meet all expenses, 
while the Government was to have all the authority. 

Captain De Long was thus acting under the direction 
of the Secretary, while he was also Mr. Bennett’s finan- 
cial agent, and the situation called for the constant ex- 
ercise of judgment, that the expedition might neither 
fail of anything that should make its equipment com- 
plete, nor be a source of needless expense to the gen- 
erous patron. Prom the day when the Jeannette 
dropped anchor in the bay of San Francisco till the 
day, six months later, when she weighed anchor for 
her final voyage, the commander’s care was incessant. 
His watchfulness was comprehensive and minute ; no 
detail escaped him, and he laid his plans broadly and 
firmly. He had constant need to exercise tact and 
persistence, and devoted himself unweariedly to secure 
the best interests of the expedition. 

His first concern was to see that the ship was in the 
best condition for the voyage. The Department had 
ordered an examination of the Jeannette by a Board 
of Survey, and on the 24th of January Captain De 
Long wrote a full report of their proceedings to Mr. 
Bennett, and added the result of his own careful and 
minute examination. His intimate knowledge of the 
ship, as she was when she left the hands of her former 
owner, and his acquaintance with the improvements 
then made, followed by his experience in bringing her 
round to San Francisco, enabled him to understand 
thoroughly what further was necessary to make her 
ready for her northern voyage. The final decision as 
to her outfit rested with the Secretary of the Navy, 
and Captain De Long suggested, therefore, that it would 
be expedient for him to consult with him before the 
final orders were given. He was accordingly ordered 
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to Washington by the Secretary, and the result of their 
conference appeared in a letter which Captain I)e Long 
wrote to Mr. Bennett from Washington, February 20, 
1879. 

u When the request was made to the Secretary to send for 
me to confer with him, he lost no time in doing so. I reached 
Washington on the 15th, and had a short interview with him 
on that date, and a long one on the 19tli. Nothing coidd ex- 
ceed the pleasure of my reception on both occasions. I To 
expressed himself as personally and officially into rested in the 
success of the expedition, and indicated his conviction that wo 
had struck the gateway to the Pole. lie assured me that as 
soon as the bill now before Congress should pass, authorising 
him to assume charge of the expedition, nothing should be left 
undone which we desired to be done. Saul he in substance : 
6 As soon as the bill passes I shall order you officially to the 
command, and then you shall have just what you want in your 
own fashion, shall have just as much and just as little work 
done as you desire, shall get what men you want, how and 
where you please, shall equip and prepare your expedition 
after your own designs, and shall, in fine, have all the aid the 
Navy Department can give you. When you sail I intend you 
to have the same power that is conferred upon admirals com- 
manding fleets, with the addition of being absolute in your 
command and authority, holding your subordinates aceounta,- 
ble to you, and yourself accountable to me. This expedition 
must succeed, and you shall be prepared and forearmed against 
all disaffection, insubordination, and disaster.’ 

16 Surely nothing finer than this can be asked. The bill 
provides for using any material now on hand at the disposal 
of the Department.” 

It may be added to this that the Secretary’s good 
will was doubtless reinforced by the contagious ear- 
nestness of his visitor. Secretary Thompson has since 
said, in a speech delivered at the Melvillc-Bcrry recep- 
tion at the National Capital, September 23, 1882 : — 
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“ Mr. Bennett early suggested and urged on the Department 
that Lieutenant De Long should be assigned to the command 
of the expedition. The Navy Department would have been 
justified in not making the appointment, unless assured that 
De Long possessed the other qualifications, aside from profes- 
sional ability, necessary to the discharge of such a duty. As 
regarded his professional skill, his brother officers in the navy 
bore universal attestation to that, and the Department was 
aware that in this respect he possessed all that was necessary. 
It did not take many interviews with De Long to tell that he 
was a man of courage, devotion, judgment, and will, and pos- 
sessed all the qualities which fitted him for this duty. The 
other selections were necessarily made as the result of confer- 
ences with him, and the Department was more or less in a po- 
sition to be guided by liis views.” 

Captain De Long had a magnetic power which made 
him singularly successful in dealing with men and in 
carrying out the purposes which he conceived. He 
was always scrupulously considerate of the rights and 
privileges of others, and exceedingly careful of the per- 
sonal relations which he held toward them. While ab- 
sent in the east he wrote to Master Danenhower, who 
had been sent forward to Mare Island navy yard, 
where the Jeannette was being strengthened, and af- 
ter detailing the nature of the work which had been 
ordered, concluded : — 

u The foregoing will give you a general idea of the work 
already begun, and as likely to be in hand during your pres- 
ence at Mare Island before my arrival. It is decided by the 
Secretary of the Navy that all materials are to be given by the 
yard, and merely the labor paid for. It is therefore necessary 
that we should so act that the cost of labor should not be 
alarming. . . . The labor being paid for by Mr, Bennett needs 
great consideration by us. . . . 

“ Upon your arrival at Mare Island, you will of course re- 
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port to the commandant, and in as delicate a manner as possi- 
ble represent to him that yon are come to aid in the work to 
be done on board the vessel, and to act in providing the money 
to be paid by Mr. Bennett for labor; and request his permis- 
sion to ask the cooperation of the constructor, chief engineer, 
and equipment officer, in every way which may present itself 
for saving money. Then wait upon the three last named gen- 
tlemen and ask to be permitted to look at and after any work 
which may be going on, not as an interference with them, but 
as one going on the expedition, acquainted with the ship, know- 
ing my views and desirous of giving information on various 
subjects, and with time enough to go into various small details, 
which they, in their great occupations with more important 
things, would not care to be bothered with, etc. Request also 
that they would indicate to you such methods of procedure as 
seem right and proper to carry out our views without infring- 
ing upon any etiquette whatever. 

“ As the work designated has been ordered done through 
the commandant by the various chiefs of bureaux, the laborers 
and workmen will, of course, be hired by the navy yard au- 
thorities. But should it seem to you that too many men are 
employed, or that any man so employed is idling his time, a 
proper representation to the head oE the Department will no 
doubt have the necessary effect. This is a delicate affair, 
which I must leave to your tact and discretion, advising you 
simply that there can he no impropriety in any one's wishing 
to save money, and I do not see how it can be objected to. * . . 

“ I will now leave the matter in your hands, asking you to 
use your best tact and discretion to accomplish my wishes in a 
smooth way and to the benefit of the expedition. We are all 
interested in making the expense as small as possible, both to 
the Government and to Mr. Bennett, and there are many ways 
in which this can be done. The earnest cooperation of Mr. 
Fletcher and Mr. Much [officers connected with the yard] is 
promised, and they may point out to you many little econom- 
ical plans ” 

How strongly Captain De Long felt the force of 
these instructions to Master Danenhower appears fur- 
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ther from a letter which he sent to Mr. Bennett at 
the same time, in which he writes : — 

“ Mr. Danenhower has started for San Francisco. I have 
given him the fullest directions as to his course of action, im- 
pressing upon him that the object of his stay there is to save 
as much money as possible. If I can have a copy made in 



time for this mail, I shall send you his instructions in detail 
for your inspection and I hope approval. It is not necessary, 
perhaps, for me at this moment to assure you that I consider 
your interest identical with my own, and that I am laboring 
to keep down expenses with as much zeal as if I were to foot 
the bills instead of you.” 

Again, a month later, when writing to Master Da- 
nenhower, he urged the same plea : “ Will you and 
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Chipp take the matter of stripping the ship into ad- 
visement, and let me know your opinion with figures. 
It is such little items as three hundred dollars here 
and five hundred dollars there that run away with the 
money, and I am more careful about spending money 
belonging to Mr. Bennett than if it were my own.” 

The general result of the work done upon the ship is 
thus summed up in a letter to Mr. Bennett, written in 
the hard-earned leisure which came after the Jeannette 
left San Francisco : — 

bt Let me go back a little to tell you what had been done to 
the ship, and how I found things working at the navy yard 
when I reached it on the 30tli of May. The repairs, or rather 
the alterations, were completed and the new boilers wore in 
place. The bow had been filled in solid for a distance of ten 
feet from the stem, and for forty feet in length, and eight; feet 
in depth amidships; the inside had been ceiled with oak planks 
six inches thick. Exactly amidships a very heavy system of 
kneed braces had been placed. An entirely new deck had been 
laid in place of so much of the old deck as was necessarily 
removed to hoist out the old sixteen foot boilers. Tim ship 
had been docked, caulked, and painted. 1 The house for the 

1 In another account of the work (lone to the slilp, (‘.specially as regards 
its strengthening, Captain He Long adds: “ A steam- winch has been placed 
on deck forward of the smoke-stack, capable of lifting the screw, unship- 
ping the rudder, and warping tlie ship ahead. The bow has been heavily 
strengthened with oaken breast-hooks and transverse beams, and has been 
filled in solid and caulked below the berth deck for a distance of ten feet 
from the stem. Outside we have, of course, the original doubling of three 
and a half inch American elm extending fore and aft, ami down to the 
floor heads, a distance of four feet nine indies from tlie keel. In the 
spaces occupied by the engines, boilers, and coal bunkers, for a distance of 
forty feet in length, and extending from the spar-deck shelf to the bilge 
strokes on cither side, the old celling and wooden trusses have beeu removed, 
and six inch planks of Oregon pine in single lengths, with proper shifts, 
have been substituted. Just forward of the boilers there is a scries of beams 
and braces to guard against dangers from severe nips, while tlie shape of the 
hull with its great dead- vise will serve to aid the ship in rising to pressure. 
The thickness of the vessel amidships is nineteen and a half inches. The 
frames are on an average twelve inches apart from centre to centre.” 
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crew to live in in winter had been built, fitted in place, and 
taken apart and piled up. A portable observatory had been 
made, and winter porches for the cabin doors. New sails 
throughout had been cut and fitted, as well as an entire outfit 
of running rigging. Goal bunkers had been enlarged and new 
ones added, making her bunker capacity one hundred and 
thirty-two tons instead of eighty-nine tons as formerly. The 
new boilers were in place and connected. The machinery had 
been well overhauled ; new pumps added ; four new propeller 
blades cast, giving us at starting six blades, or the equivalent 
of three propellers ; and an entire outfit of engineers’ tools and 
stores placed on board. Chronometers, sextants, compasses, and 
charts were given ; Remington rifles, revolvers, and ammunition 
were added ; all the rope, canvas, and boatswain’s stores were 
freely furnished; and, finally, all the carpenters’ tools and 
outfit were thrown in. Everything that the navy yard had 
on hand was placed at our disposal, and the only things that 
I added to wlnit had been already supplied were a new galley, 
navy pattern, bunks in the forecastle for the crew, and cover- 
ing the inside of the forecastle and ward-room with felt. . . . 

u Finally, however, all work came to an end, and the ship 
was turned over to me. I am perfectly satisfied with her. 
She is everything I want for the expedition, but a little small 
for all I want to carry in her. We must remember, however, 
we are making her do the work of an expedition that has 
heretofore generally required two ships. We have every ap- 
pliance for all kinds of scientific experiments. Our outfit is 
simply perfect, whether for ice navigation, astronomical work, 
magnetic work, gravity experiments, or collections of Natural 
History. We have a good crew, good food, and a good ship, 
and I think we have the right kind of stuff to dare all that 
man can do.” 

The preparation of the Jeannette was under the su- 
pervision of Lieutenant Chipp and Master Danenhower. 
Captain De Long left San Francisco for Washington 
early in February, as we have seen, and did not return 
until the end of May. During that time he was ac- 
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tively employed in the countless details of his work. 
He was in constant communication with his oflicers at 
San Francisco, with the Department at Washington, 
and with Mr. Bennett in Europe. He followed every 
step of the work on the ship, using the greatest tact in 
removing the obstacles, some of them very serious, 
which frequently arose ; he made the arrangements lor 
the ship’s stores and their transportation ; lie arranged 
for the choice of officers and other members of the ex- 
pedition, and gave close attention to the selection of 
instruments for use in the scientific observations, and 
answered good-naturedly and promptly the numberless 
applications and inquiries which were made. 

The choice of his companions was a matter of the 
greatest moment, and he was fortunate in having his 
wishes deferred to by the Government and by Mr. 
Bennett, who absolutely refused to make any appoint- 
ment for friendship’s sake, and supported Captain Do 
Long in his determination tp confine the party to those 
who were qualified for the arduous work of the enter- 
prise. We have already spoken of Lieutenant Cliipp 
and Master Danenhower. The friendship which sprang 
up between Captain De Long and Lieutenant Cliipp 
during the boat expedition of 1873 was never inter- 
rupted ; and the very earliest hopes which Captain Do 
Long had of the Jeannette expedition wore shared with 
his old comrade, who was then stationed in the Asliuelot 
at Fuh Chau, China, from which place he wrote Tune 
21, 1877 : “Many thanks for your assurance that if the 
expedition goes I shall go with it, and I will keep my- 
self prepared at all times to join you upon the shortest 
notice. I regret that we have been disappointed in 
getting away this summer, but I sincerely trust wo shall 
be more fortunate in 1878.” He made his way to San 
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Francisco, as soon as he was detached from the squad- 
ron in the spring of 1879, and was cordially welcomed 
by Captain De Long, who wrote him from Washington, 
April 21, 1879 : — 

“ I have not been able to write you sooner to say how glad 
I am to know that you are safely in San Francisco ready to 
join me in our Arctic work. You have, of course, learned from 
Danenhower the story of the expedition as far as it has got, 
and you cannot learn more of what I propose to do than by 
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reading my instructions to Danenhower, and my letters to him 
since his arrival. Of course, as soon as the orders reach you, 
you will be the senior officer present at the ship, and the head 
of all operations until my arrival, which will be about May 
15th. In order to keep things as simple and regular as possi- 
ble, I would suggest and request that you leave in Danen- 
hower’s hands the completion of whatever work he has begun ; 
and advise and direct him as to the best way to successfully 
carry out our plans. Melville goes out with all the latest de- 
tails from the engineer-in-chief, and you and he will easily 
work together. We are so crowded with work that I cannot 
find time to go into details a second time, and so I ask that we 
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all confer and work together, comparing notes, one with the 
other. We are all working for a common good, the success of 
the expedition, and we must not stand on a little ceremony. 

Passed Assistant Engineer George W. Melville was 
the chief engineer. He had been a comrade of Cap- 
tain De Long’s on the Lancaster, and was his first 
choice for the position which he filled. So highly was 
he regarded in the navy, that the Department was very 
reluctant to attach him to the Jeannette, from a sense 
of the extreme difficulty of supplying his place during 
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his absence. The surgeon was Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon James M. Ambler. This post was one of great 
importance, and the duty of filling it suitably caused 
Captain De Long great concern. He was unwearied 
in his efforts to secure an officer who should com- 
bine the necessary qualifications, and at one time was 
strongly moved to invite two surgeons. Something of 
his concern, and something also of his appreciation, of 
Dr. Ambler’s high qualities may be seen from a letter 
which he addressed to an applicant for the position in 
explanation of his course of action : — 
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“ I owe and tender you an apology for my long silence, es- 
pecially since you have written me your letter of March 24th. 
As you will be aware probably on the receipt of this letter, 
Passed Assistant Surgeon Ambler has been ordered to duty in 
the Jeannette. 

“ I beg to assure you that this is intended to be no reflection 
upon you, or disregard of your earnest desire and application 
to form one of the Arctic Expedition. The limited space for 
officers 1 'accommodation on board the vessel has convinced me 
that it may not be possible to carry more than one medical 
officer. In this case it becomes imperatively necessary that 
the one medical officer so selected should combine a thorough 
knowledge of his profession (which you undoubtedly have) 
with a considerable experience of ships and sailors (which 
your short time in the service makes it no discredit to say you 
have not). 

“ Consultation with eminent medical officers in the navy 
has impressed me with the conviction that the combination 
above mentioned can be found best in the list of passed assis- 
tant surgeons, and I have caused the position to be tendered, 
through the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, to Dr. Ambler, 
who has signified his acceptance. 

“You will, I hope, understand and appreciate my motive. 
I am placed in a position of peculiarly grave responsibility. 
With all the respect which I have for you professionally, and 
the regard which I feel for you personally, I hesitated to invite 
you to become the only medical officer of the expedition, 
simply because your experience of ships and sailors is not as 
great as seems requisite in an undertaking of this kind. 

“ If, however, I find that there will be room for a second 
medical officer, that it will be wise to have one, and that you 
are still willing to go, be assured I will gladly tender you the 
place. I cannot forget and will not forget that you were the 
first surgeon to volunteer for the Arctic Expedition (and, until 
the * present writing, the only surgeon to volunteer), and that 
you have showed a zeal and persistence under trying circum- 
stances of watching and waiting too valuable to be lightly dis- 
regarded.” 


5 
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The ice-pilot was William Dunbar, of New London, 
Connecticut, who had been master of whale, ships in 
and north of Behring Strait. The meteorologist was 
Jerome J. Collins, from the staff of the a New York 
Herald,” a gentleman who at once commended himself 
to Captain De Long by his intelligent zeal, and his de- 
termination both to secure all proper equipment and 
to qualify himself for his special duties. In a letter 
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written March 25, 1879, to Mr. Bennett, Captain Do 
Long gave hearty testimony to the worth of his asso- 
ciate : — 


“ I am. very much pleased with. him. Ho has a largo fund 
of general information, and will make a namo for himself in 
the Arctic, I am sure. He has seemingly mastered photog- 
raphy already. I propose now to have him go to Washington, 
and I shall ask Professor Baird to give him the same facilities 
at the Smithsonian as were tendered to the medical officer 
when he should he selected. I shall make tho same request 
of Admiral John Rodgers at the Observatory, and of Captain 
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Patterson at the Coast Survey Office, and by these hope to 
secure for Mr. Collins all the benefit of government insti- 
tutions.” 

From that time forward Captain De Long and Mr. 
Collins worked together indefatigably to secure the 
scientific objects of the expedition. 

The naturalist was Mr. Raymond L. Newcomb, of 
Salem, Mass. In the case of these last named mem- 
bers of the expedition a slight technical difficulty arose, 
as will be seen by the following letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to Captain De Long, dated May 26, 
1879: — 

“Your letter of the 18th inst., requesting permission to ap- 
point a meteorologist, naturalist, and ice-pilot, to accompany 
you on the proposed Arctic Expedition, is received. In reply 
you are informed that I do not think I have any authority to 
make these appointments, as they are civil and in no sense 
naval. The law gives me power to detail officers and enlist 
seamen. They are neither. If you choose to take them with 
you, all that I can do will be to give my consent, which I will 
do at any time. If they were mustered as seamen perhaps 
the object would be accomplished. It would, at all events, 
subject them to discipline.” (See Appendix B.) 

This course was followed, and they signed the papers 
and appeared on the roll as seamen, but the relation 
in which the meteorologist and naturalist stood to the 
officers is clearly set forth in Captain De Long’s letter 
of explanation to Professor Baird of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in which he says : — 

“ The Secretary replied (to my application) that he had no 
authority to appoint these gentlemen under an Act of Con- 
gress, and suggested that, in order to bring them under naval 
regulations, I should ship them as seamen. This I have pro- 
posed to Mr. Newcomb purely as a matter of form, and he 
makes no objection. You will understand that in no other 
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sense will lie be considered a seaman, but will bo known and 
published as the ‘ Naturalist of the Arctic Expedition,’ will 
reside and mess with the officers of the ship, and be one of my 
official family.” 

The crew was selected with great care, part in the 
East and part from the Pacific Coast. 

“ If I can get suitable men in San Francisco,” Captain I)o 
Long writes to Lieutenant Cliipp, to whom lie had specially 
committed this matter, “I don't want to go to tin*, expense of 
sending men from the East where I can got them in swarms. 
Requirements for crew : Single men ; perfect health ; consid- 
erable strength ; perfect temperance ; cheerfulness ; ability l.o 
read and write English ; prime seamen of course. A musician, 
if possible. Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes preferred. Avoid 
English, Scotch, and Irish. Refuse point blank French, Ital- 
ians, and Spaniards. The steward must be A 1, and not nec- 
essarily a seaman. The cook must be a good cook, since he 
cooks for all hands. Look among recruits in receiving ship 
to begin with. Pay to be navy pay. Absolute and unhesitat- 
ing obedience to every order, no matter what it may be. . . . 
Excuse my scratchy and jerky way of putting things, but I am 
wofully hurried.” (See Appendix 0.) 

Lieutenant Cliipp found it no easy matter to secure 
men, but Captain Do Long received abundant applica- 
tions from all quarters from persons who wished to 
join the expedition in some other capacity than that 
of common seamen. One determined young man, or 
rather boy, besieged him with letters, professing his 
readiness to do anything and everything if he might 
only be taken, and resting his special claims upon an 
ability to edit a newspaper and get up a variety show 
for the entertainment of the company during the long 
nights of an Arctic winter. Captain De Long’s reply 
to his application was in substance that which he made 
to every one : “ Your various letters have been re- 
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ceived. In reply I would state that I have room in 
the Jeannette for nobody but her officers and crew. 
These must be seamen or people with some claim to 
scientific usefulness, and from your letters I fail to 
learn that you may be classed with either party.” 

Mr. Bennett and Captain De Long received frequent 
advice and warnings with regard to the expedition. 




One theorist wrote solemnly that the explorers were 
on the verge of a great discovery before which the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus would pale, for they 
were to enter a region, about the 87th degree of lati- 
tude, where a tropical heat would meet them issuing 
from the hollow centre of the earth. Another was 
convinced of the feasibility of opening trans-oceanic 
communication for commercial purposes between the 
Pacific Coast and England via Behring Strait, the Arc- 
tic Ocean, Melville, Lancaster, and Davis Straits, and 
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Baffin’s Bay. He thought the route would he an ex- 
cellent one for a large freight business during the 
summer, and only required to be well surveyed and 
supplied with buoys and light-houses. A well-wisher of 
the expedition disclosed the valuable properties of cat- 
tails, which, when packed as a wadding between two 
cloths, made the most perfect non-conductor of licat 
possible. 

A light-hearted friend of Captain De Long, and 
former messmate, had only one request to make, that 
the captain would carry a flute, very precious to the 
owner, as far as he should go. It was a flute, as the 
owner wrote, which, in the hands of Captain Do Long, 
had once given exquisite gratification. “ I am sure,” 
he adds, “ it only requires another course under you to 
become one of the most remarkable of instruments. If 
you play it anywhere near Ounalaska’s shore, 1 am sure 
the wolves will all come down to howl, and thereby 
serve a good purpose if it should happen to be thick 
weather. Then, in the periods when the spirits of your 
men need rousing, what would ho more appropriate 
than for their commander to appear at the mast and 
discourse those selections from * Pinafore ’ upon the in- 
strument of which he is a master ? ” Still another stmt 
the captain a likeness of Captain Hall and a bit of the 
Polaris’ flag to be carried to the North Pole. 

The Jeannette was put in commission Juno 28, 1871), 
when the silk flag which his wife had made for Captain 
De Long was used. This flag was to bo used in taking 
possession of any new found land in the name of the 
United States, and to be unfurled when the highest 
latitude was reached. The orders for the expedition 
were given by the Secretary of the Navy in a letter 
dated Washington, June 18, 1879, which, after reciting 
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the terms of the two Acts of March 18, 1878, and Feb- 
ruary 27, 1879; proceeds: — 

“ Under the authority conferred by these Acts of Congress, 
the Jeannette has been accepted, fitted out, officered, and 
manned under the orders of this Department, and you have 
been ordered to the command of the voyage of exploration. 

“ As soon as the Jeannette, under your command, is in all 
respects ready for sea, you will proceed with her to Behring 
Strait, to execute the important and hazardous service in- 
trusted to you. In the execution of this service, the Depart- 
ment must leave the details to your experience, discretion, and 
judgment. It has full confidence in your ability in all matters 
connected with the safety and discipline of the ship, the health 
and comfort of the officers and crew, and the faithful prosecu- , 
tion of the object of the voyage. 

“ On reaching Behring Strait, you will make diligent in- 
quiry at such points where you deem it likely that information 
can be obtained concerning the fate of Professor Nordenskjold, 
as the Department has been unable to have positive confirma- 
tion of the reports of his safety. If you have good and suffi- 
cient reasons for believing that he is safe, you will proceed on 
your voyage toward the North Pole. If otherwise, you will 
pursue such course as, in your judgment, is necessary for his 
aid and relief. 

“ You will, as opportunity offers, advise the Department of 
your whereabouts, and of such matters of interest connected 
with the voyage as you may desire to communicate. Wishing 
you a prosperous voyage, and commending you, the officers 
and crew, and the object of your expedition, to the protecting 
care of Almighty God, 

“ I am very respectfully yours, 

“R. W. Thompson, 

“ Secretary of the Navy.” 

It was a severe disappointment to Captain De Long 
that the founder of the expedition was not to he in San 
Francisco to hid him God-speed. In the connection 
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between the two men there had been no jar or misun- 
derstanding. On the one hand there had been the ut- 
most liberality and confidence ; on the other, the closest 
fidelity. As the time drew near for the expedition to 
start, and Captain De Long tried in vain to secure from 
Government a convoy to Behring Strait, lie burst out 
in one of his despatches to Mr. Bennett’s representative 
in New York : “ Thank God, I have a man at my back 
to see me through when countries fail ! ” Mr. Ben- 
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nett’s final instructions, sent by Atlantic cable from 
Europe and forwarded to Captain De Long, closed with 
these words : — 

“Regret exceedingly I cannot be there to bid him God- 
speed, but hope to be on hand to congratulate him upon suc- 
cessful return. Tell him I have greatest confidence iu his 
energy and pluck, and I thank him sincerely for his fidelity to 
me. Say, also, he may push forward to north nest spring with 
perfect confidence, for if ice-bound, I shall spare neither money 
nor influence to follow him up and send assistance next year, 
so neither he nor his men will be in danger. I wish this to be 
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an American success. Tell him in case lie returns nest year 
unsuccessful, which I don’t believe possible, I shall most cer- 
tainly send another expedition following year, and continue 
doing so until successful, but had rather victory should be his 
than another’s. Should De Long not return next year, or in 
fact never, the widows of men belonging to expedition will be 
protected by me. Should like him to tell this to his men upon 
their departure.” 

In the preparation for the expedition Captain De 
Long had drawn upon his own experience, and had ap- 
plied a knowledge derived from long and close study 
of the details of previous Arctic voyages. His famil- 
iarity with naval duty was supplemented by an acquain- 
tance with all the minutiae of the expedition which he 
commanded. He had been generously supported by 
Mr. Bennett, and he had the authority of, the Govern- 
ment behind him. His survey of the Jeannette and 
her equipment had left him satisfied with the result of 
the year’s work; he had confidence in his associates. 
His only regret was that Mr. Bennett could not wish 
them God-speed in person, and that Government had 
failed to furnish him with a steamer to carry additional 
supplies to St. Michael’s, for this failure would inevita- 
bly delay his final entrance into the Arctic Ocean. 

Yet the completest preparation for the expedition 
was in Captain De Long himself. The sketch of his 
early career, and the glimpses of his character which 
this chapter has afforded, will give the reader some in- 
timation of the singular qualifications which Captain De 
Long possessed for the work which he had undertaken. 
For years his mind had been turning to this point. His 
native enthusiasm and spirit had urged him, and his 
sense of a great work to be done had drawn him for- 
ward. The experience which he had known when in 
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command of tlie Little Juniata had given him a prac- 
tical knowledge of some of the difficulties attendant 
upon Arctic exploration, and had assured him that he 
was not wanting in the qualities of an explorer. The 
more he pondered upon the problem of the North Pole, 
the greater became his desire to help in its solution, 
and if possible to give that answer which alone would 
satisfy the world. He was keyed to the temper of his 
great enterprise by no vainglorious purpose or rash 
self-confidence. He never disguised from himself the 
seriousness of the task he had essayed, nor imagined 
that he was to win a high reputation by some happy 
turn of fortune. He belonged to the men who have 
cared for great things, not to bring themselves honor, 
but because doing great things could alone satisfy their 
natures, and he entered upon the work before him with 
a single-minded earnestness, and a brave trust in God. 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO ST. LAWRENCE BAT. 

8 July — 27 August, 1879. 

The Start. — The Escort The Company. — Ouualaska Island. — 

Tin! Alaska Commercial Company. — Letter to Secretary of the 
Navy. — Generosity of the Company and its Agent. — St. Mi- 
chael’s. — No Tidings of Nordenskjiild The Officers of the Jean- 

nette. — Arrival of the Schooner Fanny A. Hyde. — The Character 
of the Crew. — The Arctic Stores of Clothing and Provisions. — 
The Interpreters. — Off for St. Lawrence Bay. — The Dogs. — St. 
Lawrence Hay. — The Chief George and his Story about a Ship. 
— Lutke’s Island. — The Last of Civilization. 

[Tiie .story of the voyage of the Jeannette will be 
told in the words of the commander. Besides the 
ship’s log he kept a full journal during the voyage, 
and continued the record after the ship was abandoned. 
It has been, the task of the editor to reproduce the 
journal with such omissions and corrections only as its 
form, never intended for publication, seemed to de- 
mand. This journal was to be Captain De Long’s rec- 
ord of the expedition, but after leaving San Francisco, 
and before entering Behring Strait, he had opportu- 
nities of sending letters home, and the narrative pre- 
served in this chapter is drawn by turns from his jour- 
nal and from these letters.] 

[from the journal.] 

Upon steaming out of the hai'bor of San Francisco 
the Jeannette was escorted by some half dozen yachts 
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belonging to the San Francisco Yacht Club, Commander 
C. H. Harrison leading them in his yacht Frolic ; by 
the tug Mellen Griffith, hired by J. C. Morison, our 
shipping agent ; by the tug Governor Irwin, carrying 
his Excellency Governor Irwin, of the State of Cali- 
fornia, who did us the honor to pay us a visit on board 
just before sailing, and a party of merchants ; the tug 
Rabboni, with a large number of San Franciscans, and 
several small steam-launches loaded down with people. 
The wharves were crowded with enthusiastic friends; 
Telegraph Hill was black with people who had climbed 
up there to cheer us and wave adieux ; and every ship 
we passed dipped her colors to us, while shouts, steam- 
whistles, and yachts’ cannon shots kept the air filled 
with noise. Upon passing Fort Point a salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired in our honor, while the gar- 
rison of the fort cheered us enthusiastically. Astern 
of us might be seen our consort, the schooner Fanny 
A. Hyde, laden with one hundred tons coal and such 
provisions as we could not conveniently carry. The 
refusal of the Navy Department to send a man-of-war 
with us as far as Alaska to start us as favorably as was 
the Polaris, Captain Hall, in 1871, when the Congress 
was sent to Disco, in Greenland, to help her along, 
made the chartering of this schooner necessary at Mr. 
Bennett’s expense. I may hero add that not a sign 
of a naval officer was seen in the departing ovation. 
The Alaska, Tuscarora, and Alert lay at the navy yard, 
only twenty-six miles away ; and though the navy yard 
tug Monterey lay at a wharf in San Francisco when 
we started, having brought the commandant down that 
morning, she made no move toward participation. On 
the contrary, when fifteen minutes later she left her 
wharf, she crossed our wake a mile astern without 
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even a blast of her steam-whistle as a good-by, and 
went off in the direction of the navy yard. 

Arriving at the Sea Buoy we parted from our accom- 
panying friends, they returning toward San Francisco, 
cheering us, dipping colors, and blowing steam-whistles 
until out of sight and hearing. Headed to a course 
W. N. W. (magnetic), with a light head wind, ship 
steaming three knots. Arranged the sailor-men in two 
watches of four hours each ; the engineer force in two 
watches of six hours each ; while the duties of watch 
officers were assigned to Mr. Dunbar (Ice-Pilot), John 
Cole (Boatswain), and William Nindemann (Ice-Quarter- 
master). 

July 9 th, Wednesday. — At 8. SO A. m. lost sight of 
Point Bayes light, bearing N. E. by E. (magnetic). At 
nine made fore and aft sail, and at eleven made all 
squaresail, running her off till canvas drew to strong 
N. W. wind, which raised choppy sea that broke aboard 
over either rail. Ship loaded very deep, namely, 11 ft. 
9 in. forward, 13 ft. 4 in. aft. Foggy, misty, and at 
times rainy. 

July loth, Sunday. — At ten A. m. inspected the ship 
and crew, and found everything neat and tidy. Had 
the Articles of War read and the ship’s company mus- 
tered. Then read divine service, and was much pleased 
at observing that every officer and man, not absolutely 
on watch, voluntarily attended. Clear and pleasant 
weather; smooth sea. 

[to MRS. DE LONG.] 

At Sea, lat. 38° 13' N., long. 132° 02' W., 
450 Miles West of San Francisco, 

Sunday , July 13, 1879. 

Here we are so far on our way toward the Pole, and 
it is the most natural thing in the world that I should 
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sit down to write you. All tho first night wo had lit- 
tle or no wind, and we poked along slowly, making 1‘ouv 
knots an hour. The next morning, however, it blow 
a little from N. W., and freshening rapidly, f put tho 
ship under canvas and steam, and headed her off so 
that our sail would draw. As tho wind freshened the 
sea got up, and as we were so deeply loaded it broke 
over us in all directions. For three days we had a 
very uncomfortable time. Seas wore breaking over 
her rail all the time, and tho ship rolled and wallowed 
like a pig. Mist and rain made it damp inside as well 
as outside, and she was more uncomfortable than at 
any time in our bad weather in the Pacific just outside 
of the Straits of Magellan. Collins and Newcomb 
promptly went under with sea-sickness, and for three 
days they were as miserable men as you ever saw. 
Then the cook got sea-sick, and we had to scratch 
around for something to eat. The boy seemed to dis- 
appear from everybody’s gaze for throe days, when the 
doctor found him in the port chart-room, hugging the 
lockers, and 'such a specimen. He was just a shadow 
of his former self, his long pig-tail all in a confused 
mass of hair flying to the wind, and looking like a 
corpse resurrected. We gave him some chloroform 
which straightened him. up, and then made him take 
the lee wheel to keep him in the air, for I really feared 
he might die. If you could have seen him clutch that 
wheel frantically whenever she rolled or a sea came on 
board, with his eyes starting out of his head, and his 
tongue cleaving to the roof of his mouth, you would 
understand the amount of anguish he was enduring. 
Yesterday, however, when tho weather moderated and 
the sea went down everybody brightened up ; and as 
to-day we are having heavenly weather, a bright sky, 
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light easterly airs, and smooth sea, you would imagine 
we never had dreamed of such a thing as bad weather. 

Now I suppose you will not object to a kind of de- 
tailed description of the ship and the people in her. 
The ship is, I think, all right ; she is slow now because 
she is so deep in the water, running along under steam 
alone only four and four and a half knots, and burning 
about five tons of coal a day. But this has been when 
a heavy swell kept her back. For the last twenty-four 
hours she has had a light N. E. breeze, and we have 
made a run of one hundred and thirty miles, or over 
five knots an hour, and as we are growing lighter every 
hour we burn coal, I am in hopes in a day or two of 
getting six knots an hour out of her without trouble. 
Our cabin is very comfortable and very dry. During 
the bad weather I had a little fire made in the stove 
to try it and to dry clothes by, and I assure you it 
worked admirably, throwing out great quantities of 
heat and burning but little coal. The forecastle has 
been as dry as a bone and very comfortable, and the 
men seem to appreciate it. The only uncomfortable 
place has been the deck, and that has been wet all the 
time. We have not had a chance to settle everything 
into its place yet, but are getting gradually towards it. 
My room and the starboard chart-room are all to rights, 
and look quite cosy and cheerful. 

Chipp is, as he always was and always will be, calm 
and earnest. He has always something to do, and is 
always doing it in that quiet, steady, and sure manner 
of his. He "smiles rarely and says very little, but I 
know where he is and how reliable and true he is in 
every respect He is putting everything in order 
quietly and steadily, and he has everything reduced 
already to a system. To-day, when I inspected the 
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ship she was as neat as a pin, the men nicely dressed, 
and everything looking more like a man-of-war than it 
ever had before. 

Danenhower is the same as ever, does his work well, 
and navigates correctly. Melville is as bright as a dol- 
lar and as cheerful as possible all the time, lie sits on 
my left at table, and helps mo to carve and serve out. 
We broke a pump-rod two days ago. Some engineers 
would have wanted to stop the ship a few days for this, 
or perhaps turn back. Not he ; he says, “ All right ; 
we will run without a pump -rod, hey brother, and 
when we get in I will make you a new pump-rod or 
fifty of them.” I believe he could make an engine out 
of a few barrel hoops if he tried hard. He is one of 
the strong points in this expedition. He and Dr. Am- 
bler are much alike in some respects. The doctor is 
all I would have him, bright and cheerful under all cir- 
cumstances. During our bad weather he was around 
all the time, cheering up Collins and Newcomb, hold- 
ing up the Chinese cook, when necessary, and facing 
the music like a man. He and Melville have christened 
Newcomb “ Ninkum,” and occasionally I hear one of 
them sing out on seeing an albatross, “ Here, Ninky, 
quick, come and catch a goose.” 

Poor Collins was so sick that he could easily have 
lost his mother and not have known it. His puns died 
out for a few days, but he is getting back to them 
again. 

Newcomb in his turn deserves mention. Ho will, I 
think, come out all right; he has grit and goes to work 
like a little man. He was hardly able to stand before 
he had his lines over the side fishing for albatross, and 
no sooner had he caught a good one, measuring seven 
feet across the wings, than he skinned it and got it 
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ready for mounting. He knows all about his business, 
every bit, and he takes all about Ninky and the goose 
in good part, returning to his addressers quite as good 
as they give. He has his little place in the port chart- 
room all fixed up with his tools, and is as happy as 
can be. 

Mr. Dunbar is as grave and serious as ever. He fre- 
quently speaks about making “ pahsages to the South 
Seas,” etc., and has quite a fund of general information 
which will no doubt be useful to draw from hereafter. 

Cole and Sweetman are just the same as they were 
coining around. Cole, as usual, says nothing, but stands 
his watch looking all around the horizon as if for a 
wind. Sweetman looks after the provisions as before, 
and he and Danenliower have solemn consultations 
about weights and measures. Our Chinese steward 
bothei’s them both dreadfully, for he gets things no 
matter how carefully they are locked up and put away. 
He seems to feel that he has but one duty, and that is 
to get all the food he can and put it on the table. For 
instance, yesterday he gave us some of that nice cheese 
which I purchased as a great delicacy during the win- 
ter. It was locked up very carefully, but the steward 
got at it, cut a good large piece out, and placed it on 
the table, with the pie at dinner. He cannot under- 
stand why we should be economical with a ship full 
of provisions, and, Chinaman-like, will not understand 
what he does not want to. 

The watches are stood by Mr. Dunbar, Cole, and 
Nindemann. This last is as hard-working as a horse. 
The second day out a hatchway fell on his little finger 
and nearly cut it off, but he did not seem to mind it. 
The doctor sewed it up, and he went ahead as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

6 
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The cook is quite a success since ho got over his sea- 
sickness, and he cooks everything very well except 
coffee, and that we shall have to teach him. With 
coffee his idea is quantity and not quality, and what he 
lacks in the berry he makes up with water. 

The men are first-class, happy and cheerful; they 
have their musical instruments every night and play 
and sing. There are so many good voices that 1 am 
thinking of getting up a choir with Collins at the or- 
gan. To-day at church every officer and man was 
present, except the men in the engine-room on watch. 
We made quite a congregation. 

Having thus described everybody else, I come to 
your husband, who hardly needs description. I realize 
that I am engaged in a great undertaking from which 
neither of us would have me retreat ; that being in it I 
must make a good showing, and study and plan every- 
thing to that end. With God’s help we shall certainly 
do something, however small. I realize how much de- 
pends on me, and how much everybody will look up to 
me for guidance ; and I know that instead of repining 
I must buckle to my work with a will. 

[prom tiie journal. ^ 

July 20 th, Sunday. — At 10 A. M. inspected the ship, 
and held divine service. Informed the crew of Mr. 
Bennett’s intention to follow us with a ship next year, 
and that he would provide for all widows if anything 
should happen to any of us. This seemed to have a 
good effect upon the spirits of all hands. 

[to MRS. DE LONG.] 

July 29 th. — We are now three hundred miles from 
Ounalaska. We have had an almost steady head wind 
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and sea ever since the 13th, and have come along 
slowly in consequence. What few days -we have had 
a fair wind it has been so light as to be of very little 
use, hardly strong enough to make a draft for our fur- 
naces. Fog and rain we have had nearly every day. 

Abctic Steamer Jeannette, Ounalaska Island, 
Sunday, August 3, 1879. 

Here we are at last, having reached this place yes- 
terday afternoon, after knocking around for two days 
in thick fogs among a hundred or more islands, very 
incorrectly laid down on the charts (some of them not 
at all), and getting mixed up generally. I have seen 
some crooked navigation, but our experience in getting 
through the passes into Behring Sea goes far beyond 
anything for difficulties. Our great troubles were thick 
fogs and terrible tides. We were never able to see 
more than three miles in any one direction, and then 
only for a few minutes at a time. Getting observations 
was out of the question, for when we could happily see 
the sun we could not see the horizon; so we had to 
grope our way along like blind men. However, we 
got here all right, and here we are, until Wednesday 
morning, the 6th instant, when we sail for St. Michael’s 
direct, omitting St. Paul’s Island. * 

We found here the Alaska Company’s steamer St. 
Paul — which sails for San Francisco direct on the 
5th instant, and will carry our mail and packages, — 
the revenue cutter Bush, and the Alaska Company’s 
schooner the St. George. The St. Paul has just come 
from St. Michael’s and St. Paul’s, and has one hundred 
thousand seal skins on board, valued at one million 
dollars. She has collected all the seal skins from the 
islands, and is on her way back to San Francisco. It is 
a splendid chance for us to send our letters, and a 
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quick one, for she will run clown in about eleven days, 
and you ought to have my letters in five days after- 
wards. 

My only reason for stopping at St. Paid’s Island was 
to get some seal skins and leave a mail for the Alaska 
Fur Company. But I find 1 can get all the furs I want 
here, and the St. Paul has brought down all the agents 
of the Company, and so I deliver the mail here. I am 
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very glad it is so, because now I can go direct to St. 
Michael’s, which place I hope to reach on the 13th, mul 
leave on the 10th. 

Everybody describes the season as an exceptionally 
open one. The revenue cutter, which has just come 
south, was as far north as East Cape, and saw no ice 
anywhere. She did not stop at East Capo or anywhere 
on the Siberian side, her highest point of call being St. 
Michael’s. At that place everybody was looking anx- 
iously for us, our dogs, sleds, and fur clothing being 
all ready. The schooner had not yet arrived. 
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Nothing has been heard of Nordenskjold. The cap- 
tain of the revenue steamer supposed he had gone south 
long ago, or he would have stopped in St. Lawrence 
Bay to ask. No communication had yet been had with 
St. Lawrence Bay from St. Michael’s, and no tidings 
had come of course. It is the belief that by the time 
I get to St. Michael’s something will have transpired. 

August 4 th. — This is a very pretty little place in 
some respects. It has a beautiful land-locked harbor, 
surrounded by kills covered with beautiful grass, and 
looking as green as Brick Church. 1 It is quite warm 
and pleasant. But the mosquitoes ! For the last two 
nights I have hardly had an hour’s rest. Last night I 
went to bed at ten o’clock, and I assure you I lay awake 
until half past four this morning killing mosquitoes by 
the dozen. I am one mass of bites from head to foot. 
I put up my bed-curtains to keep them out, but they 
would get in, and seemed to make the curtains an ex- 
cuse for not getting out. My bulkhead and ceiling is 
one mass of smashed bodies. I went for them with my 
slippers right and left, and finally at half past four I 
dropped off to sleep from sheer fatigue and exhaustion. 
I was up again at seven, for we breakfast at half after 
seven. 

There is not a white woman here, nothing but men 
and natives. There is a church here, a Greek church, 
and yesterday the priest was busy all day marrying 
couples. The steamer St. Paul brought down a lot of 
men from St. Paul’s Island and St. George’s Island who 
were candidates for matrimony. They reached here 
Thursday last; made their selections on Friday and 
Saturday ; were married yesterday, and took a stroll to 
the hill-tops in the afternoon. Some of the men find 

1 A village near New York. 
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nothing to suit them and are hanging around in a state 
of indecision. 

[to HON. E. W. THOMPSON, 8EURHT.VKY ON THE NAVY.] 

Arctic Steamer Jeannette, Oitnalawka Tkeand, 
Aug uni 4, 1K79. 


The revenue cutter Rush, during her visit to St. 
Michael’s and her cruise to the northward, passed 
through Behring Strait, some twenty miles to the 
northward and eastward of East Cape in Siberia, with- 
out having encountered any ice whatsoever. Suppos- 
ing that Professor Nordcnskjold had already passed 
south, no communication was had by the Rush with St. 
Lawrence Bay. No communication from St. Lawrence 
Bay had been received at St. Michael’s at the date of 
the sailing of the Rush on the 23d July, and conse- 
quently there was no knowledge of the safety or move- 
ments of Professor Nordenskjbld’s party. It was my 
intention originally, as communicated to you in my let- 
ter of July 8th, to stop at St. Paid’s Island, after leav- 
ing this place ; but as the fur clothing which I was to 
have received at that place can be .furnished here, I 
have concluded to proceed directly to St. Michael’s in 
Alaska, leaving here on Wednesday morning, the 5th 
August. From all the intelligence received from the 
northward it appears that the last winter has been an 
exceptionally mild one, and that no obstruction to nav- 
igation in the shape of ice has been encountered. I. 
can but deplore that the necessity of loading the ship 
so deeply at San Francisco has made our progross thus 
far so slow, owing also to head winds and swell, as to 
make it doubtful whether we shall be able or not to 
profit by the open water in the Arctic Sea in our efforts 
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to gain a high latitude this season. If, upon our arrival 
at St. Michael’s, nothing has been heard of the party 
under the command of Professor Nordenskjbld, I shall 
proceed to St. Lawrence Bay in Siberia, to obtain tid- 
ings of them. 

We have been made the recipients of the most un- 
bounded courtesy and assistance of the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company, through its agent at this place. The 
coal belonging to the Navy Department, and of which 
there w as originally, I believe, some seven or eight hun- 
dred tons, has become reduced by the requisitions of 
the revenue cutter to about eighty tons, which, owing 
to exposure and spontaneous combustion, has become 
of indifferent value. The commanding officer of the 
Kush, having expressed to me his desire to have the 
remaining quantity reserved for his use in proceeding 
to San Francisco in the coming fall, I have accepted 
the offer of the Alaska Commercial Company to furnish 
one hundred and fifty tons bituminous coal for the use 
of the expedition. This matter will form the subject 
of a private arrangement between Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett and the Alaska Commercial Company, and has 
no relation to our official transactions. We have also 
been furnished with fur garments, and twelve thousand 
pounds of dried fish for dog food, both of which have 
been sent here by the Alaska Commercial Company for 
our use, from Kodiak. The balance of our clothing, 
forty dogs, more dog food, sledges, and dog drivers will 
be furnished at St. Michael’s. 

I would respectfully call your attention to the fact 
that the charts of this region are very meagre. The 
most reliable is one published by the Imperial Russian 
Hydrographic Office in 1849, which chart was furnished 
tne in San Francisco. The prevalence of fogs, and the 
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rapidity and uncertainty of prevailing tides, make an 
approach to any of the passes between the Aleutian 
Islands hazardous in the extreme. 

[prom tiik journal.] 

August 5 th, Tuesday. — The St. Paul Hailed for San 
Francisco at 3.30 A. m., carrying our lettem and my 
packages to General Miller. I received from the Alaska 
Commercial Company a long list of articles for which 
Mr. Greenbanm declines to receive payment. I desired 
particularly to pay for the labor of coaling ship, but he 
replied that his orders from General Miller were to 
furnish everything we needed without cliarge, nfid ho 
cannot take any money oven in return for what he ex- 
pends from the company’s funds. 

[TO Hits. DR LONG.] 

Nothing could exceed the courtesy of the company’s 
agent, Mr. Greenbaum, during the whole or our stay. 
The entire storehouse was placed at our disposal. A 
lot of fur clothing had been sent over from Kodiak for 
our use, — reindeer coats and gloves. We also received 
eighteen thousand dried fish for dog food, and twenty- 
five pup seal skins for blankets and lloor covers or car- 
pets. The agent gave me for my own use a beautiful 
coat made of pup seal skins ; besides, ho gave me a 
large gown lined with birds’ feathers as a morning 
gown, so you Ree my luck of having other people give 
me things has not changed. 

When we left on tho morning of the 6th everybody 
was up to see us off ; and besides dipping of colors, wo 
had a salute from three small guns in front of the com- 
pany’s office. The priest, no doubt, was among tho 
party, but we cannot say whether the brideH and grooms 
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were there or not. Everybody wished us all sorts of 
good luck as we steamed out. The first day, of course, 
we had a head wind, though a fair wind had been blow- 
ing for the three days that we were in port. The sec- 
ond day, however, we had a nice little breeze, which 
freshened so much that — will you believe it? — we 
made one hundred and seventy-three miles in the first 
twenty-four hours, and one hundred and thirty-six in 
the next. Then the wind failed us and came out 
ahead, and this day we are down to our old speed of 
four knots. 

St. Michael’s, August 12, 1879. 

We reached here this morning at ten o’clock. The 
navigation was not so troublesome as at Ounalaska, 
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because we had no fog ; but the general uncertainty, 
owing to poor charts and shoal water, made me suffi- 
ciently thankful when our anchor was let go off this 
collection of native huts and one storehouse. 

Our schooner [the consort with coal] has not yet 
arrived, and there is no news of Nordenskjbld. The 
Alaska Company’s agent promptly came on board to 
welcome us and receive his letters. He had almost 
given up the idea of seeing us this year. No commu- 
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nication has been had with St. Lawrence Bay this sea- 
son, and he knew no more than we could tell him. 

I confess I am seriously embarrassed. I fully hoped 
to find our schooner here, and to learn some tidings of 
the Swede. I am disappointed in both. I have not 
coal enough in the ship to warrant me in going away 
without waiting for the schooner, and it follows that I 
must await her arrival. Then we must go to St. Law- 
rence Bay for one more effort to learn something of 
Nordenskjbld, and, should we learn nothing of him, 
poke along the northern coast of Siberia until wo are 
frozen in for the winter. Meanwhile our fine season is 
slipping away, when we might reach Kellot Land and 
push on to the northward. There are only ten tons of 
coal here at the station, and that is wanted this winter. 
I had an idea of pushing over to St. Lawrence Bay to 
ask about Nordenskjbld, and then coming back to meet 
the schooner ; but this would require us to make double 
the distance and burn double the coal, and that will not 
do. Then I thought of going across and leaving orders 
for the schooner to follow us ; but it might take her so 
long to get across that 1 gave that up. So I am re- 
signed to wait patiently for the Fanny A. Hyde to 
arrive. 

I have got all the natives at work making our cloth- 
ing, and it is somewhat of a comfort that in one respect 
our time is not being wasted. Our dogs and sleds and 
harness are all ready. These dogs are fine animals, 
young and active, and they took to me very kindly 
to-day when I visited them on shore. 

This is a miserable place. There are exactly four 
white men here, and not one white woman. Of the 
four white men, one is a servant, one Mr. Newman, the 
agent, one his brother, and the fourth is a private in 
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the Army Signal Corps, named Nelson, stationed here 
for the five years of his enlistment to make and record 
meteoi’ological observations. Desolate and cheerless as 
the place is, we may yet look back upon it as a kind of 
earthly paradise. 

Our little family of thirty-two having been together 
now for some time, I can judge of the harmony exist- 
ing among them. In the cabin everything goes on 
smoothly and harmoniously. Chipp is as unchangea- 
ble and imperturbable as ever ; he is occupied now in 
building a cook-house on deck in the place where the 
■old one stood, but not quite so large. We have con- 
sidered this wise, because we have already had trouble 
with the draft to the galley ; for it positively refused to 
burn on the port tack, and besides I want to have the 
galley where I can look at its cleanliness every hour of 
the day. Our Chinese servants — but I will tell you 
About them further on. 

Danenhower is the same, and will probably always 
remain so. He is a hard worker, always writing the log, 
■or figuring over his navigation or provision account. 

Melville is more and more a treasure every day. He 
is not only without a superior as an engineer, but he is 
bright and cheerful to an extraordinary extent. He 
■sings well, is always contented, and brightens every- 
body by his presence alone. He is always self-helpful 
and reliant, never worries about the future, is ready 
for any emergency, has a cheerful word for everybody 
night and morning, and is, in fine, a tower of strength 
in himself. 

Dr. Ambler seems a kind of Mark Tapley, jolly when 
he is probably most uncomfortable (for he is inclined to 
sea-sickness). He does not take very kindly to canned 
meats, and utterly denies himself the luxury of our 
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very superior hash. We have abundance of fresh po- 
tatoes and turnips yet remaining; in fact, the deck is 
full of potato sacks, and he lives mostly upon vege- 
tables. We got a whole sheep in Ounalaska, where, by 
the way, we also got some fresh beef, and he (Dr. 
Ambler) is not quite a skeleton yet. 

Collins is the same Collins, getting off puns all the 
time, some of them good and some wretchedly poor. 
For a while we steadily refused to see his puns, and 
would all look at him as innocently and inquiringly as 
babies when he got one off, asking him to explain it 
two or three times over, until lie finally exclaimed that 
our intellects must be weakening in proportion as wo 
increased our distance from San Francisco. Now, how- 
ever, we let him pun away, praise the good ones and 
condemn the bad. 

For myself, I am doing all I can to make myself 
trusted and respected, and I think 1 succeed. I try to 
be gentle but firm in correcting anything I see wrong, 
and always calm and self-possessed. I feel my respon- 
sibility and care, and I hope I appreciate the delicate 
position I am placed in of leading and directing so many 
people of my own age. I hope God will aid me in what 
I have undertaken, and bring me through it in safety 
and with credit. 

August 18, Noon. — Our schooner has just arrived, 
and we have her alongside, and shall soon commence 
hoisting in her precious cargo. — coal and provisions. 
During the past six days many longing and anxious 
looks were directed toward the horizon for a sight 
of her, and I had already experienced that “ hope de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick.” Now that she is here 
we are up to our eyes in work and excitement, for I 
have appointed Wednesday morning, the 21st insfc, as 
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the date of sailing for St. Lawrence Bay. If G-od will 
only give us fair winds and let us save our coal until 
we are through Behring Strait, we may find Nor- 
denskjold and reach Kellett Land before the ice freezes 
us in. 

Although the beginning of my letter was dated the 
9th, I have been writing a little in it every day. So 
you must not suppose that nine days went by without 
my having thought of you and written to you. In fact, 
I am all ready to go on and tell you about the crew 
where I left off the day before yesterday. 

There is no doubt about it that we have as fine a 
crew as ever went on board of a ship. Thej' are cheer- 
ful, good-humored, ready for anything, and as harmo- 
nious as one family. There has not been a sign of a 
disagreement or a suspicion of a growl. The men seem 
to realize that every effort is being made to make them 
comfortable, and they are really very comfortable. "Well 
clad, well fed, and easily worked, they seem to appre- 
ciate the easy places in which their lines have been 
cast. Being in places where it is illegal to sell liquor 
there is none to be had, and liberty means simply a 
chance to go ashore and wander around in the mud 
and grass. We have set our seine, and have caught 
enough salmon and flounders to give everybody fresh 
fish nearly every day. When we could get geese and 
ducks we have sent a fair portion forward among the 
men, and have shared alike; and when no geese or 
ducks were to be had we eat canned meat in common. 

The Chinese cook is a good cook, and, as I said in my 
previous letter, makes good bread ; but unless we con- 
clude not to watch things too carefully, and to make no 
fuss over a stray hair or so, we cannot be happy. 

The steward is fair as a steward, and the boy is sim- 
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ply waste lumber. Under no circumstances shall 1 keep 
him beyond this port. He cannot speak English or 
understand it; he has already, by his stupidity, almost 
made me grow gray. With it all, ho is as childlike and 
bland as the celebrated “ heathen Chinee.” Ho will 
spill water, break a plate, or stumble over us with a 
smile that is almost heavenly. All that he is good i'or 
is to aggravate the steward, who, though ho is his 
countryman, pitches into him in Chinese without stint. 

Our furs are all being made up into clothing on 
shore, and we have a very fine outfit indeed. With my 
usual luck, I have met another man who makes me 
presents. The agent here, Mr. Newman, besides giv- 
ing me his own outfit of fur clothing, insists on iny 
taking his Winchester repeating ride with eight hun- 
dred rounds of ammunition. In vain do I protest that 
I do not want it, — the ship owning already four, of 
which I use one. Mr. Newman seems to think T shall 
not be properly equipped unless I take his ride, and 
so rather than give offense I accept it. 

I also organized and sent off a hunting party in the 
steam-cutter, consisting of Melville, Collins, Dunbar, 
and the doctor. I gave them a tent and so forth, and 
they remained away all night, coming back with about 
a dozen ducks, and stiff and aching from the tram]) 
and sleeping on the ground. The doctor says he is con- 
vinced that man must take to hard work gradually to 
get accustomed to it. I think a tramp like that about 
once a year would suit him very well. 

[from the journal.] 

August 21 st, Thursday. — A busy day with us. Com- 
menced to swing ship at nine a. h. for compass devia- 
tion. At one p. m. commenced receiving stores from 
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Mr. Newman, consisting of our fur clothing, forty dogs, 
five dog sleds, forty sets dog harness, snow-shoes, 
tanned seal-skins, dressed beaver-skins, twelve sleeping 
bags, sixty-nine pairs seal-skin boots, seven pairs deer- 
skin boots, twenty-two pairs water boots, seventy-eight 
pairs blanket socks, thirteen dressed skins, two dressed 
wolf-skins, fifty-two double squirrel jumpers, twenty 
single squirrel jumpers, four light squirrel jumpers, 
three tame deer-skins, fifty deer-skin pantaloons, twelve 
hair -seal pantaloons, one undressed deer -skin, four 
dressed beaver-skins, one baidera, twenty cakes, 2,290 
lbs. compressed dog food, etc. The made up garments 
have been manufactured from the skins, and ten blan- 
kets we sent on shore upon our arrival. 

Mr. Newman generously presented me with a Win- 
chester sixteen-shooter, eight hundred rounds ammuni- 
tion, two deer-skin jumpers (parkies), seal-skin boots, 
water boots, sleeping bag, gloves, and fur cap. To 
this I must add a beautiful Arctic hare coverlet from 
Mr. Ketchum, and sixty mink-skins from the same gen- 
tleman for ship’s use. 

In our communications with the natives on the Si- 
berian side we must have an interpreter, and it is ad- 
visable also to have some one acquainted with the 
driving and management of dogs and sleds. For these 
reasons I have hired two natives, named respectively 
Alexey and Aneguin, recommended by Messrs. Newman 
and Nelson, the Signal Corps observer, as well as col- 
lector for the Smithsonian Institution. Alexey was a 
collector of specimens for him, and speaks English and 
even writes it a little. 

The terms of agreement are as follows : Alexey is 
to receive twenty dollars per month and a proper out- 
fit, which amounts to fifty dollars, and at the comple- 
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tion of liis service a breech-loading (that is, Winchester 
repeating) rille and 1,000 cartridges. His wife shall 
receive provisions (from Alaska Commercial Company 
at our expense) during his absence amounting to live 
dollars a month. Ancguin is to receive fifteen dol- 
lars per month, a proper outfit amounting to fifty dol- 
lars, and his mother shall receive provisions (also at our 
expense) during his absence amounting to five dollars 
a month. Both men shall be clothed and found in the 
necessaries of life until their return to St. Michael’s, 
Alaska Territory. 

These two men came on board with mo at live r. m. 
Alexey was accompanied by his wife to say good-by, 
and also his chief. To the wife we gave a China cup 
and saucer, with the monogram U. S. N., which pleased 
her greatly, and for her boy a mouth harmonicum ; for 
the chief, I authorized Mr. Newman to issue a suitable 
present from the store at our expense. Alexey and 
Aneguin wore nicely dressed up in white men’s cloth- 
ing, and each wore a hat with a red band around it. 

The adieux being said at 6.30 p. m. Mr. Newman 
and Mr. Nelson left us, and at seven p. m. wo got un- 
der way and steamed out, being saluted with six guns 
by Mr. Newman and three guns by Mr. Ketchum, and 
answering with our steam-whistle. 

[TO ms. DE LONG.] 

At Sea, August. 22. 

I have changed all my plans. On the 20th, while 
we were hoisting in our coal and provisions, I made up 
my mind that the schooner had about twenty tons 
more coal than we could carry from here ; and as we 
had to go over to St. Lawrence Bay, I decided that if 
we had that amount of coal there to replace what we 
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burned in going oyer, we should be better off than if 
we left it behind at St. Michael’s. Hence I stopped 
receiving coal and provisions and got ready for sea, and 
last evening at seven o’clock we steamed out of St 
Michael’s, and are now on our way to St. Lawrence 
Bay. I ordered the schooner to follow us, and she was 
to leave this morning, and no doubt will arrive quite 
as soon as ourselves, for she is light and we are very 
deep. The sea is as smooth as glass, however, and we 
are going along very nicely. The distance is only three 
hundred miles, and I expect to make the run in two 
and a half days. 

St. Lawrence Bat, Siberia, August 25, 1879. 

When I had got as far as saying that we expected to 
make our run in two and a half days I stopped writ- 
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ing for the night, expecting to make a day of it on the 
23d for letter-writing. When I got up on the morn- 
ing of the 23d it was to find an unsettled look in the 
7 
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weather with quite a swell from the northward. 1 kept 
on because wo hail either to do that or turn back, and 
I did not like to turn back. As we got out clear of 
the land into Behring Sea the wind freshened consider- 
ably, but wo were running along five knots, and every 
mile made good on our way, and I could not complain. 
The water is so shallow in Behring Sea that a very ugly 
sea is raised in a short time, and consequently we had 
it coming aboard in all directions ; we slowed the en- 
gines and eased her somewhat, but it freshened to a 
sharp gale before many hours, and then wo had it lively 
enough — so lively in fact that I had to lay her to and 
ride it out. This gale lasted about thirty hours, and 
then moderated enough to let us proceed on our way 
yesterday afternoon, and enabled us to reach here to- 
day at two o’clock p. m. While we were in the gale 
the day before yesterday one unusually heavy sea 
broke on board, struck the front of the cabin on my 
side, stove in my window, and completely flooded my 
room. I was sitting dozing in my chair; when sud- 
denly I was buried by the sea, covered with broken 
glass, and everything I had was afloat. 

Our forty dogs are a great item. They are all good 
sized and strong, and thus far roam around the dock 
in a happy go lucky kind of way, fighting every five 
minutes, and seemingly well contented. We have five 
dog sleds from St. Michael’s, and the four we brought 
from England make nine altogether. I got also three 
skin boats. I hired two natives to go with us as dog 
drivers, very decent, intelligent men, and, wonderful to 
relate, very clean.' I had them rigged out in white 
men’s costume, and they look very swell indeed. They 
live with the men of course, and their duty thus far is 
to feed and water the dogs. The nature of these dogs 
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is to fight at all times, and unless they are beaten well 
they will not keep the peace at all. 

Before leaving St. Michael’s I discharged the Chinese 
boy and placed him on board the schooner for passage 
to San Francisco ; he went on board the schooner with 
the same childlike and bland smile that has ever char- 
acterized him, accepting the inevitable as a philosopher. 

St. Lawrence Bay reminds me of the scenery in the 
Straits of Magellan, with mountains two thousand feet 
high capped with snow ; the bay is magnificent and 
solitary. A few dirty natives, clustering alongside the 
ship for bread, are the only signs of life. The natives 
have nothing to sell, and appear lazy and worthless to 
the last degree. 


[from the journal.] 

August 25 th. — A chief who calls himself “ George,” 
and who speaks very often of Captain Cogan in the 
little English he knows, told me he saw in one of his 
journeys last winter a ship frozen in in Koliutchin Bay. 
All my questions as to whether he boarded her then or 
not could not bring a satisfactory reply, he one time say- 
ing “yes,” and the next time “no.” When I showed 
him the chart of Admiral Bodgers’ 
survey in the Vincennes, he readily 
pointed out Koliutchin Bay, East 
Cape, the Diomede Islands. Con- 
tinuing his story, the chief said 
three months ago the same ship 
'which he had seen in Koliutchin Bay came to anchor 
ofE his “ house,” at the northern side of the entrance 
to St. Lawrence Bay — the bay itself being at that time 
full of ice. The vessel was a steamer smaller than the 
Jeannette. This time he undoubtedly went on board. 
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He says there were twenty-five people on board the 
ship. The captain was an old man with a white beard, 
and he did not speak English. There were two offi- 
cers on board who did speak English, and there was 
another officer, who was a Russian, and he spoke the 
Chuckch language like a native. To this last offi- 
cer the chief spoke. When I asked him if he knew 
the officer's name, he replied, “ Yes, he name Hor- 
pish.” On looking over the list of the officers who 
accompanied Nordenskjold, I find a Lieutenant Nord- 
quistr, Russian Navy, and it may have been this offi- 
cer to whom the chief spoke. He did not know the 
name of anybody else. This “ Horpish ” told him the 
ship was Swiss, (query Swedish?) had wintered in Ko- 
liutehin Bay, and was going home. Nobody seemed 
to have any fur clothing, and everybody that came 
on deck shivered with the cold. The chief showed 
me the track of the steamer from Koliutchin Bay to 
St. Lawrence Bay, and pointed out the course of the 
steamer on leaving as towards the Dio- 
mede Islands, and thence south along the 
coast of Kamtchatka. Remaining only 
until the next day, the vessel steamed 
out. According to the chief she had 
“ plenty coals." As a way of fixing the 
date more clearly than the vague state- 
ment “ three moons ago,” this steamer 
arrived seven days after the departure 
Native’s Lamp. Q f captain Cogan. Nothing else had since 
called at St. Lawrence Bay until our arrival . 1 This 

1 “ None of the natives in the neighborhood of the Vega’s winter station 
professed the Christiaii religion. None of them spoke any European lan- 
guage, though one or two knew a couple of English words and a Russian 
word of salutation. This was a very unfortunate circumstance, which 
caused us much trouble. But it was soon remedied by Lieutenant Nord- 
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was the sum and substance of the information, and al- 
though I questioned the man carefully and repeatedly 
I could learn nothing further, while the same story was 
each time repeated in detail. I can account for our 
not hearing of the arrival of Nordenskjold, at some 
place in civilization up to our departure from San Fran- 
cisco, only on the ground of his being obliged to sail 
the whole distance to Japan, which is a likely enough 
supposition. 

I landed and strolled over the sand -spit, dignified 
with the name of Lutke’s Island. 

Here and there were skeletons 
of whales’ heads, bones of wal- 
ruses, etc.; and I saw what seemed 

to be a grave, without, how- Bone Harpoon Heads. 

ever, any mark beyond nine small stones laid in the 
sand, in this shape : — 




O 0 o 
o o o 
o o o 

When we anchored, large numbers of ducks seemed to 
make this sand-spit a resting-place, and several of them 
with their little f amili es swam around us. But the ship 
and ourselves seemed to frighten them immediately 
away, for not one duck was to be found on the island, 
and the mother ducks and their young paddled away 
incontinently. A small pond in the centre of the spit 
was resorted to by small birds like snipe, and Mr. New- 
comb shot several to add to his collection. The natives 


quist specially devoting himself to the study of their language, and that 
with such zeal and success that in a fortnight he could make himself pretty 
well understood. The natives stated to De Long, in the autumn of 1879, 
that a person on the 1 man-of-war, * which wintered on the North Coast, 
spoke Chuckck exceedingly well.” — A. E. Nordenskjold^s The Voyage 
of the Vega , p. 369. 
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here appear to be in a wretched condition. Each fam- 
ily of about a dozen, adults and children, roamed about 
in its baidera. 

[to sirs, de long.] 

August With. — The schooner arrived last evening, 
and we are now hoisting in the last of the coal and pro- 
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visions, and shall leave at seven o’clock this evening. 
The weather is beautiful, light southerly breeze, and 
smooth sea, and I am anxious to be off. And yet it 
seems like saying good-by once more. However, I am 
in this thing and I am going to see it through. 

I have interviewed the chief who saw the steamer 
several times since, and I have about come to the con- 
clusion that it was Nordenskjold’s steamer that he saw. 
When I telegraphed the Secretary asking if the rumors 
concerning the Swedish Expedition were reliable, he 
referred to the Secretary of State. This Secretary tel- 
egraphed to our Minister at Stockholm, and the Minister 
telegraphed back that Nordenskjbld, when last heard 
from, was at Cape Serdze Kamen, and was to leave in 
May. Now Cape Serdze Kamen is one hundred and 
thirty miles from here, and there is a settlement on the 
Cape. I have decided to go there and make an in- 
quiry, and if I find the Swedes were there and have 
left, I shall push for Wrangel Land at once; if not — 
and there is the sticker — I suppose I shall have to 
grope along until I find where they did winter. We 
have nearly one hundred and sixty tons coal, and all 
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our provisions in the ship, and we can afford to steam 
a great deal yet. 

We shall tow the schooner outside the harbor as we 
go. The natives are rather an ugly looking lot, and I 
do not care to leave the schooner alone with her little 
crew of six men. I have given the captain fifty dol- 
lars for himself ; he has waited upon us faithfully, and 
carries back our mail-bag to General Miller for us, as 
well as our smiling angel of a Chinaman. 




Bone Shovel, Side View. 



CHAPTER IV. 


drifting in ice off herald island. 

27 August — 30 September , 1879. 

Through Behring Strait. — Cape Serdze Kamen. — A Letter left for 
Later Vessel. — Chief George. — Koliutchin Bay. — Definite Tid- 
ings of the Vega. — Coasting an Ice-Pack. — Herald Island sighted. 
— Grinding through the Ice. — The Rudder unshipped. — Setting 
Bear-Traps. — A Sledge-Party toward Herald Island. — Return of 
the Party. — A Bear-Chase. — Herald Island Disappearing. — Ex- 
periments to determine the Air breathed on the Berth Deck. — Con- 
sumption of Coal. — The Drift Ice. — An Electric Phenomenon. — 
Bills of Fare. — Daily Routine. 

August 27th, Wednesday. — At 7.35 p. m. we got 
under way, with schooner in tow, and stood out. Let 
go of schooner at 9.30, and she stood to the southward 
and eastward, with northeast wind, while we shaped 
course N. N. E. and stood toward Behring Strait. 

August 28 th, Thursday. — The day opens with its 
(to us) usual accompaniment, a head wind. As we ap- 
proached Behring Strait, the wind freshened consid- 
erably, blowing from N. N. W. true, a heavy fog 
blowing over the bluff highland on the Asiatic side. 
Just to the southward of East Cape saw a schooner 
dose under the land and standing to the southward. 
Upon showing our ensign, she hoisted American colors. 
As she had a crow’s-nest at her mast-head, I assumed 
that she was a whaler. The wind seemed to draw reg- 
ularly down through the Strait as through a funnel, and 
as we passed through, the wind hauled to the westward 
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with us, finally heading us at N. W. true. The surface 
water ranged from 2° to 4° higher than the air in tem- 
perature, but I was unable to detect positively any 
current, although it would seem natural to suppose that 
the warmer water set to the northward. The dredge 
brought up from twenty- eight fathoms a fair collection. 

August 29 ih, Friday. — Before leaving St. Lawrence 
Bay, I had decided to call at Cape Serdze Kamen to 
seek tidings of Nordenskjold. While in San Francisco, 
I had seen in the newspapers that he had passed 
through Behring Strait; and I telegraphed to the 
Navy Department asking if such a report was consid- 
ered reliable. Before sailing, the Secretary of the 
Navy sent me a copy of a communication from the Sec- 
retary of State, giving the words of a cablegram from 
Mr. Stevens, our Minister at Stockholm, who had been 
telegraphed to for information: “Last at Serdze Kamen; 
was to sail in May.” Besides this, I had received a 
cable from Mr. Sibiriakoff, of St. Petersburg, asking me 
to leave papers for Captain Sengstaecke, commanding 
the A. E. Nordenskjold, a vessel built by Mr. Sibiria- 
koff, to go in search of the Vega. For these two rea- 
sons, therefore, I determined visiting Serdze Kamen, 
with the hope also of verifying the tidings received at 
St. Lawrence Bay. 

The land to the northward and westward of Behring 
Strait is so vaguely described in books of sailing direc- 
tions, and so roughly delineated on the charts, that it 
was very difficult to determine which cape was Cape 
Serdze Kamen. We have had no observations for lat- 
itude or longitude at noon, and are rather uncertain as 
to our whereabouts. However, between noon and four 
p. m. I stood in toward the land for a kind of bay sur- 
rounded by high round hills, and at four sighted a col- 
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lection of native houses on the port hand on a high 
bluff, and another collection of native houses right 
ahead on the beach at the foot of the bay. At the 
same moment the sun appeared, and Mr. Danenhower, 
by using the given latitude of Cape Serdze Kamen, N. 
67° 12 7 , obtained the longitude as given that place on 
the chart. This bay appeared to have a general north 
and south direction, to be about seven miles in width 
at its entrance, with fine large headlands. All around 
the edge of the bay was fringed with broken pieces of 
bay ice in a soft and rotten condition. The bay was in 
depth about four miles, I should say. Stood in care- 
fully, keeping lead going, and at 5.10 p. m. anchored in 
8 1-2 fathoms water, hard bottom, sand, and stones. 
We kept steam ready for a start at a moment’s warning, 
for a fresh N. W. wind, rough sea, and hard bottom 
made our anchorage a little precarious. 

As soon as the crew had supper, I took whaleboat, 
and, accompanied by Lieutenant Chipp, Mr. Dunbar, 
Mr. Collins, and the Alaskan, Alexey, went in towards 
the settlement at the foot of the bay. I drew up the 
following paper to be left with the natives, addressed 
“ To the Commanding Officer of any Ship visiting Cape 
Serdze Kamen : ” — 


United States Arctic Steamer Jeannette, 
Cape Serdze Kamen, August 29, 1879. 

This vessel stopped in here this day at five p. M. to endeavor 
to learn something about the Swedish Ex ploring Ex pediti on 
under the command of Professor Nordenskjold. We arrived 
at St. Lawrence Bay on the 25th inat., and learned from the 
natives there that a steamer which had wintered in TTn1iiit.fthin 
Bay had come to St. Lawrence Bay and remained one day, 
sailing, three monthB before our arrival, for home by way of 
the Kamtchatkan coast. Her captain was an old man with a 
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white beard, and he did not speak English. Two officers on 
board did speak English, and there was an officer who was 
Russian who spoke the Chuckch language like a native. With 
this last officer, who was named Horpish (?), the natives 
spoke, and were told the ship was a Swiss (?) which was going 
home, having wintered in Koliutchin Bay. We left St. Law- 
rence Bay at 7.30 p. m. August 27th. Came here because 
this is the place at which Nordenskjold is last reported to be, 
and because I was requested by Mr. Sihiriakoff, of St. Peters- 
burg, to leave papers here for Captain Sengstaecke, who com- 
mands the steamer Nordenskjold, now on her way here from 
Europe. The officers and men under my command are all 
well, and we expect to sail ■ to-night for Wrangel Land by 
Koliutchin Bay. 

Please communicate this news of us to the Secretary of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C., United States of America. 

George W. De Long, 

Lieutenant U. S. Navy , 
Commanding American Arctic Expedition . 

With this letter and a bundle of newspapers ad- 
dressed to Captain Sengstaecke, I attempted to land. 
Upon getting in toward the beach we found so much 
ice moving about as to make a landing impossible ; but 
after pulling to and fro for about half an hour, we 
saw the natives getting ready to come out to us in 
a skin boat. Presently they succeeded in getting out, 
but to our disappointment we could not make each 
other understood. Hoping to learn something by per- 
sistence, we led the way back to the ship, the natives 
following in obedience to our signals. The chief, a 
stout, not ill-looking man, was seated amidships in his 
baidera, clad in a bright red tunic and a cloth cap (that 
evidently came at some time from civilization), with all 
the dignity of a king. 

Upon arriving on board ship nothing could make this 
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chief or his people understand what we wanted to know, 
and after an hour’s effort, backed by charts and all sorts 
of pantomime, we had to give it up and let the natives 
go ashore. I could not leave it like this, so I deter- 
mined to wait until daylight, send Chipp in again to 
make a landing if possible, and look for any traces of 
white men having been there. 

August 30 th, Saturday. — At three A. M. Lieutenant 
Chipp went in shore in the whaleboat, accompanied by 
Mr. Dunbar- and Alexey, as also by Mr. Collins. This 
time a landing was effected, and by great good luck a 
satisfactory result was obtained. Upon entering the 
chiefs hut another attempt was made to make him un- 
derstand what we were after, without avail. By a 
happy inspiration an old squaw was brought forward 
(who came originally from somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of King’s Island), and it was found that Alexey 
and she could understand each other. From that time 
forward all was plain sailing. The story heard at St. 
Lawrence Bay was repeated in detail, — the steamer 
having stopped here also one day and then gone home. 
“Horpish” seemed to be equally well known here. 
Following Chipp’s return on board came the chief and 
his tribe, including the old squaw, and we had the story 
over again, with the addition that the steamer had win- 
tered on the east side of Koliutchin Bay, had built a 
house, (an observatory ?) which she took down and car- 
ried away on leaving. Times and dates we could not 
get at, nor names, except the never-failing “ Horpish.” 

If Nordenskjdld had left any kind of a written paper 
at St. Lawrence Bay, or at this place, it would have 
saved much uncertainty ; but as he had no uneasiness 
about his situation, and of course knew nothing about 
the excitement in Europe and America, his not leaving 
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any paper is not to be wondered at. As Koliutchin 
Bay was somewhat in our track I concluded to look in 
there in passing. 

Lest anybody coming after us should be perplexed 
for want of proof of our having been at Serdze Kamen, 
I made sure that the chief knew that he must exhibit 
the letter which I wrote yesterday to any ship that 
called in; and, moreover, I gave him a sailor cap with 
the ship’s ribbon bearing the word “ Jeannette ” in 
bright gold letters, of which the chief was so proud 
that I knew he would exhibit it to all foreigners. Col- 
lins wrote a notice of our visit on a piece of paper which 
I signed, and it was pasted in this cap. 

All these things being done, and tobacco, tea, and 
bread being presented (rum was asked for but declined) 
to the chief and needles to the squaw, and some salmon 
and deer meat being returned by them, we said good- 
by, and at six a. m. got under way and steamed out. 
At ten A. m. saw a baidera under sail standing for us 
from still another collection of huts near the west cape 
of this bay. Ban down to them, but as they could not 
be understood by us, and evidently had not much to 
say, we left them and proceeded on our way. Foggy 
and misty from noon to midnight ; N. W. and N. winds. 

August 31s£, Sunday. — During the night let the 
ship run along west. At five a. m., having run off 
enough distance to bring us on the meridian of the 
eastern edge of Koliutchin Bay, sighted a point of land 
bearing south true, and a low coast line extending east 
and west. An extensive pack of old ice continuing to 
about five miles from the land seemed to reach as far 
as eye could see east and west, with a funnel-shaped 
opening, the funnel point toward the land. Supposing 
that such an opening would be caused by a river empty- 
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ing its waters into a bay, and the chart showing such a 
river flowing into Koliutchin Bay, I decided to stand 
into the opening, which we accordingly did at 5.40, the 
land being hidden at times by passing snow-squalls. 

At seven A. m. made out what looked like houses on 
the ridge of a small hill back from the beach, which I 
now saw we could not get to on account of the bay ice 
fringing it for about two miles in extent, — our funnel- 
shaped opening closing up at that distance from the 
shore. A little later I could make out several houses 
quite plainly from my post in the crow’s-nest, and at 
eight o’clock, having reached the edge of the ice, 
stopped the ship and sent in Lieutenant Chipp, Mas- 
ter Danenhower, Mr. Dunbar, and Alexey in the whale- 
boat, for one more effort to make sure that Norden- 
skjold had passed south in safety. During the absence 
of the whaleboat kept the engines ready to move the 
ship, and backed when it was necessary to keep the 
ship off the ice. At ten, got a sounding in fifteen 
fathoms, coarse gravel, and lowered the dredge with 
good results. Mr. Newcomb also shot and added to 
his collection some large gulls. The whaleboat could 
be seen from the ship aloft, winding her way in and 
among narrow lanes of water, and I watched her anx- 
iously while Melville handled the ship, until I saw her 
land and her people mingle with some natives who 
had come down to the beach to meet the boat. At 
one p. m. Lieutenant Chipp and party returned, and 
brought back information which was reliable beyond 
question. The Vega wintered here, about two miles 
more to the southward and westward than this native 
settlement. Chipp was walked along the beach and 
the place pointed out to him. As well as could be 
made out (for no one spoke or understood English on 
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shore, and Alexey was of no more use in this country 
than ourselves), the Yega left here for the eastward 
two or three months ago. Tokens of the Yega were 
bought by Chipp, he using his vest buttons as ready 
cash, and brought off to the ship. [Among other 
things there were three navy buttons, — Swedish, Dan- 
ish, and Russian.] These navy buttons alone would be 
proof enough of the Vega having wintered here, be- 
cause no other ship was in this part of the world with 
Swedish, Danish, and Russian naval officers on board. 

Hoisted the whaleboat and steamed out to the north- 
ward at 1.10 ; at two held divine service, and I believe 
all our hearts were thankful that at last we knew Nor- 
denskjold was safe, and we might proceed on our way 
toward Wrangel Land. 1 

The ice on the western side of our funnel - shaped 
opening made out from the land, so that it was 5.15 
p. m. before we were clear enough of the pack to shape 
our course N. W. by N. At six we sighted a large 
island, supposed to be Koliutchin Island. During the 
first watch we were much bothered by loose ice in large 
lumps, requiring constant conning to avoid trouble. At 
ten p. M., finding the ice growing heavier, I put her on 
the other tack to N. E. true, and stood out of it, stop- 
ping the engines from 11.40 to twelve, to let the ship 
drift through some small openings into open water. 

September 1st, Monday . — An ordinary day, so far 
as events go. During the afternoon land was sighted 
bearing S. W-, — probably the land around Cape North 

1 Baron Nordenskjold, after wintering at this place, was released from the 
ice July 18, 1879, passed Serdze Kamen on the 19th, anchored off St. Law- 
rence Island on the 31st, and again off Behring Island August 14th, reach- 
ing Yokohama September 2d. When Captain De Long saw Chief George, 
therefore, the Vega had been gone a month only, and not three, as he 
gathered from the chief. — Ed. 
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on the Siberian coast. Although this land is sixty- 
miles from our position, I can account for our seeing 
it only by mirage. It did not really seem over thirty 
miles. A considerable amount of pack ice was between 
us and this land. We were favored with a beautiful 
sunset, and a moonlight and starlight night. 

September 2 d, Tuesday. — On our course from eight 
last evening until seven this morning, — N. W. (at 
which time we were about one hundred miles from 
the southeast cape of Wrangel Land). But at the 
last-named hour made the ice-pack ahead, and extend- 
ing as far to the westward as we could see. During the 
forenoon watch we ran through a lot of loose ice, mak- 
ing a true north course as well as possible. At 11.30, 
being through the loose ice, were confronted by the 
solid pack, which headed us off to the N. E. true during 
the afternoon watch while we were skirting it. 

At noon sounded in twenty - four fathoms, — thick 
blue mud and shells. A fine S. E. breeze had sprung 
up by this time, to which we made all sail, and were 
slipping along six knots while coasting the pack. Be- 
ing headed off to N. E. true, and increasing our dis- 
tance from Wrangel Land instead of diminishing it, I 
decided at nine p. M. to bank fires, save coal, and let 
her go under sail for the night. Stopped engines there- 
fore at 9.50. To-day, having bright sunlight all day, 
were able to locate our position by observation. Lati- 
tude 69° 10' N., longitude 176° 6' 30" W. 

September 3d, Wednesday. — A lively day. At one 
A. m. sighted the ice ahead and on the weather bow. 
Hauled sharp by the wind, but before we could get 
steam had closed in on the ice, striking it easily with 
our port side, and we lay there until we. had steam 
enough to crawl off. No damage done. Found we had 
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drifted into a bay in the ice. Hauled off to the east- 
ward and southeast. 

At daylight the weather became thick and foggy. 
Sighted a barque to the S. E. under all sail. Had her 
in sight for three hours, when we lost her in the fog. 
At her nearest she was four miles distant, and we were 
too anxious about finding a decent opening in the pack 
to run down and speak her. At eight A. m., there be- 
ing nothing but ice in sight, except to the S. E. where 
we had come from, I concluded to put the ship into a 
likely looking lead in the pack opening towards the 
N. W. We accordingly worked along in this lead, 
keeping a general N. W. direction until 3.10 p. m., 
when it became so foggy and the ice so closely packed 
that we stopped and planted an ice-anchor in a conven- 
ient floe. Meanwhile, at noon we got soundings in 
twenty-eight fathoms (blue mud), and towed the dredge, 
adding some star-fish to our collections. At 4.30 the 
fog lifted a little and we got under way, working to 
northward true until 5.30 P. M., when we again an- 
chored to a floe, the fog becoming impenetrable. Calm 
with thick fog up to midnight. At seven p. m. sounded 
in thirty-eight fathoms (blue mud). Tired with my 
day in the crow’s-nest. 

September 4th, Thursday. — The day opens calm and 
with a thick fog. Still at anchor to the floe. We ob- 
serve a gradual closing in of large floes around us, and 
a seeming drift of small pieces to the southeast through 
the small water spaces. The rigging is one mass of 
snow and frost, presenting a beautiful sight ; but as we 
are more interested in progress than in beautiful sights 
it has but little charm for us. The pack ice surround- 
ing us seems to have a uniform thickness of about seven 
feet, — two feet being above the water. It is somewhat 
8 
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hummocky, but I do not observe any hummock greater 
in height than six or seven feet. New ice has made 
around the ship during the night, the temperature 
standing at 29° during the night and up to eight A. M. 
Sounds as of surf heard to southeast indicating open 
water in that direction. 

At two p. m. the fog cleared away, and we spread 
fires at once and got under way. The greatest amount 
of water space seeming to be to the northeast, we made 
our way in that direction generally, and at 4.30 we suc- 
ceeded in getting out of the pack into the open sea ; 
that is, comparatively open, because the pack extended 
from southeast around by west to north, while only to 
the eastward was there open water. Upon reaching 
this open water we passed a drifting tree that seemed 
to have been torn up by the roots, but, more important 
still, land was sighted at 4.30, bearing W. N. W. true. 
From the reckoning we have been able to keep of our 
position, this land is Herald Island, discovered and landed 
upon by Captain Kellett, of H. M. S. Herald, in 1849. 
Not caring to put the ship in the close pack which ap- 
peared to the northward of us and lose sight of Her- 
ald Island without advancing materially, I slowed the 
engines and kept the ship turning round in circles for 
the night, just clear of the ice. According to our po- 
sition we were about forty miles from Herald Island, 
and as it was very much distorted by mirage we could 
not make a closer estimate of the distance. Wind dogs 
around the sun at setting, but a beautiful moonrise 
gave promise of a fine night. 

September 5th, Friday. — A clear and pleasant day 
throughout, with light northerly breeze. At four A. M. 
spread all fires and got a full head of steam, and entered 
the pack through the best looking lead in the general 
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direction of Herald Island. For the first two hours we 
had but little trouble in making our way. but at six a. ii. 
we commenced to meet young ice ranging from one to 
two inches in thickness in the leads, and seemingly grow- 
ing tougher as we proceeded. We ground along, how- 
ever, scratching, and in places scoring and cutting our 
doubling, until 8.40 A. M., when we came to pack ice 
from ten to fifteen feet in thickness, which of course 
brought us up. Anchored to the floe to wait for an 
opening. 

During the forenoon there were several occasions 
when we distinctly saw land beyond and above Herald 
Island, as well as to the southwest of and beyond it. I 
should at first have been inclined to think that the land 
above and beyond Herald Island was a kind of false 
island made by the mirage ; but as the land seen to the 
southwest of Herald Island was in the shape of high 
sugar-loaf snow-topped mountains with clearly defined 
edges, such as could not have been caused by mirage, 
for there were no hummocks in our floe horizon to be 
thus distorted, I am strengthened in my belief that we 
really saw the land. Its distance is impossible even to 
estimate. Looking across the ice disturbs one’s belief 
in his accuracy in measuring distances by the eye. For 
instance, on board ship we generally agree as to the 
distance of an object at sea; but here in the ice no 
two estimates correspond. We put the distance of this 
land seen beyond Herald Island at various limits, rang- 
ing between forty and one hundred miles ; and though 
since sighting Herald Island last night we have steamed 
towards it twenty miles, one half the estimated dis- 
tance,' but few of us agree as to its distance now. We 
range from ten to forty miles. At one P. m., seeing an- 
other chance to make a mile or two, we got up steam 
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and worked ahead through thin, new ice, and between 
detached pieces of floe. At four we anchored again to a 
floe, and banked fires. Our sides, on the doubling, are 
scraped bright, and scratched and cut to some extent, 
but they are the scars of honorable wounds received in 
action with the ice. 

September 5th, Saturday. — This is a glorious country 
to learn patience in. I am hoping and praying to be 
able to get the ship into Herald Island to make winter 
quarters. As far as the eye can range is ice, and not 
only does it look as if it had never broken, up and be- 
come water, but it also looks as if it never would. Yes- 
terday I hoped that to-day would make an opening for 
us into the land ; to-day I hope that to-morrow will do 
it. I suppose a gale of wind would break the pack up, 
but then the pack might break us up, and that is not 
to be desired. This morning shows some pools of thin 
ice and water, but as they are disconnected, and we 
cannot jump the ship over obstructions, they are of no 
use yet to us. A thick fog hangs over everything, even 
the island. A light northerly wind with a steady barom- 
eter, and a temperature ranging between 23° and 32°. 

At one p. m. the fog lifted, and we saw a chance of 
making about a mile toward the island. Spread fires 
again and commenced forcing our way, ramming wher- 
ever we were opposed, and with good effect. Of course, 
ramming a ship through ice from ten to fifteen feet 
thick was impossible, but wherever a crack or narrow 
opening showed between two floes, even of that thick- 
ness, we could by judicious ramming, and backing and 
ramming again, shove them apart enough to squeeze 
through. Our steam-winch did good service, for we 
could easily snub the ship’s head into a weak place when 
we did not have room to turn her with the helm. At 
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4.20, however, we had come to solid floes again, and as 
the thick fog again shut in we came to with our ice- 
anchor. Wishing to save even the coal we used with 
banked fires, until a good chance presented itself for 
going ahead, I let the fires die out. This evening three 
bears came down to about a mile from the ship, but fled 
upon being seen and chased by our hunters. Served 
out snow-goggles to all hands, with orders to wear 
them. 

September 1th, Sunday. — A day of complete rest in 
every respect. The day begins with snow, clears, be- 
comes and ends foggy. Ice moving a little, and ship 
seemingly moving to N. W. At ten a. m. muster the 
crew, read the Articles of War, and hold divine service. 
At twelve got soundings in forty fathoms blue mud. 
In the watch from eight to midnight, experienced a 
slight pressure on the starboard beam, shoving the ship 
up on a tongue of ice on the port side and listing her 
to starboard about five degrees. 

September Wi, Monday. — At 1.30 this morning the 
ship righted again. Thermometer ranging between 22° 
and 28°. Forenoon foggy ; afternoon clear. No sign 
of a lead in any direction. The northerly winds seem 
to have cemented the ice into one enormous pack. 
Soundings at noon in thirty-six fathoms blue mud. The 
ship has evidently moved since yesterday, when we had 
forty fathoms. In the first watch the ship heeled again 
to starboard about 9°, and jammed the rudder hard 
a-starboard. 

Lest at any time the question be asked why I do not 
unship the rudder and screw at this time, I will record 
here my reasons. Our rudder is unusually strong and 
heavy ; and though it is a simple matter to unship it, it 
will be an exceedingly difficult matter to ship it again 
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unless we have plenty of open water under the stern. 
If I trice up the screw now, ice will surely form in the 
clutch and prevent the screw from getting back in place. 
If I expected the ship to remain in this spot all winter, 
these reasons would have less weight. But as I con- 
sider it an exceptional state of the ice that we are hav- 
ing just now, and count upon the September gales to 
break up the pack, and perhaps open leads to Herald 
Island, I want the ship to be in condition to move with- 
out delay. Besides, I am told that in the latter part of 
September and early part of October there is expe- 
rienced in these latitudes quite an Indian Summer, and 
I shall not begin to expect wintering in the pack until 
this Indian Summer is given a chance to liberate us. 

September 9 th, Tuesday . — A superb day; bright 
sunlight, thermometer ranging between 21° and 25°. 
No sign of a lead in any direction. Established our 
position to be by observation, 71° 85' N., 175° 5' 48" 
W. At 7.30 p. M., with a sunset entirely free from 
clouds, made out land distinctly between S. W. and W. 
and S. S. W. The land furthest to the westward was a 
kind of table land, with a range of peaks to its south- 
ward, terminating in a low, flat strip just behind Herald 
Island. And this is the land which, two months ago 
yesterday, we sailed for from San Francisco, hoping to 
explore this winter. Man proposes but God disposes. 
Here we are not even able to get to Herald Island. 
Ship still heeled 9° to starboard, and great pressure on 
the rudder casing. This must be eased or we may 
damage the pintles. We have been trying all day to 
explode torpedoes under the stern, but our slow-match 
was defective and would not burn, and we could not get 
an electric current through our non-insulated copper 
wire. During the last three days have turned the dogs 
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out on the ice, from daylight to dark, as much to their 
satisfaction as to ours : to theirs, because they can run 
around with more freedom ; and to ours, because we 
can keep the ship clean again. As we set bear-traps 
every night, we call the dogs on board ship to prevent 
accident. Though each morning we see the undoubted 
traces of bears, the traps seem to have been avoided. 

September \§th, Wednesday. — Calm from midnight 
to noon, with fog, mist, and snow all day. Lowest tem- 
perature 16°, highest 25°. In the hope of helping the 
ship to right herself, got two tackles up, one at the fore- 
mast head, and one at the mainmast head, hooking them 
to ice-claws and setting them well taut. Broke away 
the ice around the stern and attempted sawing with 
ice-saws, but with no other effect than to bend up the 
saws. The soundings of the past few days have steadily 
decreased : forty, thirty-six, thirty-five, thirty-two and 
a half fathoms. The whole pack, with ourselves fast 
in it, is evidently drifting ; but whether the shoaling in 
soundings indicates an approach to Herald Island or not 
cannot be proven until we get observations again for 
position. Not a sign of a lead in any direction. 

September 11 th, Thursday. — The ship has not 
righted any during the night. An examination of the 
ice around the stern this morning shows that we are 
between two floes about fifteen feet in thickness. The 
ice on the port side of the ship has been broken on its 
upper edges and piled up irregularly fore and aft, while 
on the starboard side (toward which the ship heels) the 
surface is smooth and unbroken. The strain brought 
on the rudder by the nip has “ broomed ” up the port 
side of the rudder post and rudder casing, and I am re- 
luctantly forced to the conclusion that we must unship 
it. A more severe nip might break the gudgeons or 
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bend the pintles, and we might not only lose our rudder, 
but lose the means of shipping the spare one. Accord- 
ingly the rudder is unshipped (with great difficulty, 
owing to the small water space) and triced up to its 
davits, across the stern. A thick mist prevented us 
from seeing the island all day. Soundings at noon in 
twenty-nine fathoms, light blue mud. Still shoaling. 
Leaving the lead on the bottom, we were carried away 
from it toward the northwest. 

At last caught something in the bear-trap, but it was 
unfortunately one of our finest dogs. He was caught 
by the fore-leg, the tooth of the trap catching between 
the bones without breaking them, and I hope we shall 
soon have him all right again. Turned the starboard 
side of the bridge into a dog hospital, and turned the 
dog in for repairs. 

September 12th, Friday. — The day opened and con- 
tinued calm and misty with occasional flurries of snow. 
The only thing to break the monotony was the catching 
of another dog — our largest, Kasmatka — in a bear- 
trap. Now that the dogs have learned the way to the 
traps there is danger of one of them being caught every 
day ; and I consequently ordered the traps to be taken 
in. Fortunately neither of the dogs caught have had 
any bones broken or any serious injury inflicted; but 
we cannot afford to have any of them laid up during 
the working season. 

This inaction is most disagreeable, and it is even 
more disagreeable to see no chance for a change. The 
only hope of the pack breaking up is the occurrence 
of a gale of wind ; and as the weather has been so uni- 
formly calm and pleasant since our being beset that the 
ice has become well connected and solidified, it will re- 
quire a heavy gale to make a change. Meanwhile, we 
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are getting no nearer Herald Island, and are making no 
advance in any direction, unless we are really drifting, 
ice and all, to the N. W. It is unpleasant to realize 
that our exploration for a whole year should come to a 
stop on the 6th September, and that at a point which 
a sailing ship, the Vincennes, reached in 1855 without 
any difficulty. And here we are in a steamer, and be- 
set in the pack before we are two months out of San 
Francisco. My disappointment is great, how great no 
one else will probably ever know. I had hoped to ac- 
complish something new in the first summer, and we 
have done nothing. While waiting for next summer 
we are consuming our provisions and fuel, and running 
the risk of the enfeeblement of the general health which 
a winter’s confinement may produce. 

There is a bare chance of there being drift-wood 
on Herald Island to help us out in the matter of fuel, 
and as this is an important matter, I conclude to send 
a sledge party toward the island to get information. 
Chipp, therefore, is ordered to prepare for a journey, 
and accompanied by Melville, Dunbar, and Alexey, to 
take a sledge and eight dogs to proceed toward Herald 
Island to-morrow morning at eight o’clock. It is just 
as well, also, that I should know something about the 
ice between the ship and Herald Island, and the exist- 
ence of some harbor into which the ship might be, by 
some happy circumstance, secured for the winter, if 
there is to be no further advance for us this season. 
In making preparations for the sledge journey the day 
ends. 

September 13 th, Saturday. — At eight a. m. the sledge 
party leaves. We are all on deck to see it start, the 
colors are hoisted, and we cheer the little party as it 
moves off, the dogs in high glee, dragging the sled 
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rapidly along after Alexey, who runs and dances before 
them. We are now brought face to face with, another 
difficulty : where are we to get water to use without 
expending our fuel in distilling ? The ice all around 
the ship gives water that is unmistakably salt, and our 
searches thus far cannot succeed in finding ice suffi- 
ciently free from salt to be non-injurious to the con- 
sumers. Even the snow gives evidence of salt to too 
great a degree for use ; and as we have seen no ice- 
bergs at all (in fact no one else has seen them north of 
Behring Strait), we are without any of the fresh water 
ice met with in Smith’s Sound and Baffin’s Bay. Tak- 
ing Dr. Ambler with me, two sleds, and men with axes, 
I started off this evening on a search for better ice. 
About a mile and a half from the ship to the westward 
we came to a large lump of ice on end on the floe, which, 
upon being tested by the application of nitrate of silver 
to a melted portion, shows the presence of from three 
to five grains of chlorine to a gallon of water. As this is 
the least objectionable we have found I conclude to use 
it until we find better, or have rigged some economical 
apparatus for distilling. Our coal account calls for one 
hundred and eleven tons, and we must economize so 
that we shall have enough to work with next season. 
If our consumption is too great this winter, we must 
work under canvas and do without steam next sum- 
mer. 

September \Ath, Sunday. — At 8.30 we were pleased 
at sighting the sled party returning, and at nine we 
welcomed them on board. Chipp reports to me that 
when about seven miles from the ship he found much 
lighter ice than the ice-field we are now in, it being com- 
posed of floe pieces cemented together by young ice, in 
many places just strong enough to bear the weight of 
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the sledge and party. At ten miles from the ship he 
came to a broad lead, one half mile wide, extending E. 
and W. as far as eye could reach, with open lanes ex- 
tending in S. E., S., and S. W. directions. Here the 
ice was different again, showing evidences of severe 
pressure. The old floes were closer together, and the 
young ice was broken and forced up into ridges of eight 
to twelve feet in height. He followed the edge of this 
lead to the westward a mile or so, when it turned up to 
the N. W., with an edge of soft and rotten ice. The 
ice around Herald Island appeared to be rotten and cut 
up with leads. The point of view was about fifteen 
miles from the ship and five miles from the island. 
The shore was high and rocky, apparently cut in deep 
ridges, running down the face of nearly perpendicular 
sides. He saw no place that would offer any protection 
to a ship. He saw no drift-wood, but sighted many 
bear-tracks, and one raven, and one young seal which 
Alexey shot and brought to the ship. There seems to 
be but one way out of our situation. A heavy gale is 
wanted to break up this field of ice we are in, and to 
give us a chance to make our way toward the land 
which we saw beyond Herald Island. Failing this we 
must winter in the pack. Herald Island will be of no 
use to us, even if we could get to it ; but we daily seem 
to be increasing our distance from it by drifting to the 
N. W. We must hope for observations to give us our 
position to determine whether we have actually moved 
or not. At 10.30 a. m. inspected the ship and held di- 
vine service. 

September 15 th, Monday. — Mr. Danenhower suc- 
ceeded to-day in determining our position by observa- 
tion. We were at noon in latitude 71° 46' N., longitude 
175° 36' W., and comparing this position with that of 
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the 9th inst., we have changed fifteen miles to N. 40° 
W., or at the rate of two and a half miles a day. Even 
at this rate, if we continue, we may reach Kellett Land 
or its continuation before spring. This is of course but 
a faint consolation, but it seems our only one, for from 
the mast-head we can see nothing but a field of ice. If 
there is a continuous current in this part of the world, 
we shall probably test it by our drift this winter, and 
perhaps drift toward some new land, as did Weyprecht 
and Payer, in the Tegetthof. As to making any prog- 
ress with the ship by our own efforts, I see no chance ; 
and it looks as if it would take an earthquake at least 
to get us out of our besetment. However, “ the dark- 
est hour is just before the dawn,” and our dawn may 
be soon coming. 

To prevent the water from freezing in the boilers 
and bursting the tubes and pipes, we to-day emptied 
them, broke joints, and drained all pipes. If I were 
certain of staying here all winter, there is much more 
I should like to do. Our decks are so fearfully lum- 
bered up as to be a sure preventive to our keeping in 
order. To put up our deck-house, the steam-cutter and 
spare rudder should be removed. But where shall they 
be put ? If we place them on the ice we may lose them 
in a break-up, if a break-up comes, and we certainly 
have no place for them on board ship. I suppose, how- 
ever, they and many other things must take their 
chances on the floe this winter. 

Both of our wounded dogs are improving, and, hav- 
ing discharged themselves from the bridge hospital, 
have gone to their brethren on the ice. Our bridge 
has answered several purposes thus far for which it was 
not constructed ; for Alexey and Aneguin, being over- 
come by the heat of the berth-deck stove, have rigged 
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a tent-like covering over the port half of the bridge, 
and moved in. To-day we feasted in the cabin on 
the young seal which Alexey shot, and we unanimously 
pronounced it equal to rabbit We have again set our 
bear-trap, baited with seal’s entrails, and have placed it 
so far from the ship that we hope the dogs may not 
find it 
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September 16 th, Tuesday. — The day opens and con- 
tinues with a light, southerly breeze ; the temperature 
is from 20° to 30°. During the morning watch land 
was distinctly seen bearing from W. by S. to S. (both 
true). However we may be drifting, we are certainly 
getting more land in our horizon than formerly, and 
Herald Island is beginning to lose some of that distinct- 
ness which made us declare at first that it was only five 
miles distant. It is only on rare occasions that we see 
this far ofE land, and it is impossible to estimate how 
far off it is. If Herald Island, which we estimated 
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orig inally at five miles distance, proved to be between 
twenty and twenty -five, land whicli we estimate at 
sixty miles would prove to be, — I do not care to haz- 
ard a guess. At twelve we were able to determine our 
latitude to be 71° 49' N. We were unable to get sights 
for longitude owing to cloudy sky in forenoon and af- 
ternoon, so we know only that we have gone to the 
northward four miles in one day. 

- In the hope of securing better drinking water for 
our use Melville has placed in the water kettles on the 
cabin and forecastle stoves a ground tier of charcoal. 
It is an experiment to be sure, for we cannot hope that 
the charcoal will absorb salt. 

September Vjth, Wednesday . — A most exciting day. 
Early in the morning Lieutenant Chipp and Mr. Dun- 
bar went out to have a look at the bear-trap, and they 
came back at nine to inform me that a bear had evi- 
dently been caught in the trap, and had succeeded in 
breaking it away from the ice and carrying it off with 
him. Adding Melville to the party we at once set out 
in pursuit. Beaching the place where the trap had 
been set, one mile from the ship, we had no difficulty 
in finding the bear’s tracks and following his trail, for 
the trap made a broad mark, easy enough to trace, 
even if the drops of blood had not been sufficient. We 
saw also the tracks of two other bears, one on each side 
of the entrapped one, as if two friends had remained 
by him to encourage him in his retreat. We had a 
long tramp of nearly six miles in the chase. Being 
somewhat heavily clad and suffering from the heat I 
had fallen a little behind the others, when I heard a 
bear howling as if in pain. I ran forward, but the 
others had already sighted the game and opened fire, 
and I reached the scene of action in tima only to 
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give the coup de grace to the bear entangled with the 
trap. 

Instead of three beai's there were but two, a male 
and a female. The male had only one toe of the left 
forefoot caught, and yet had managed to break the 
trap adrift and carry it away without dragging his toe 
off. He might have left us to make a longer chase 
had not the chain caught between two small hummocks 
and anchored him. The female made no attempt to 
desert him, but ran ahead and back to him as if to coax 
him on. Upon sighting us both rose on their hind legs 
and howled dolefully, but the thing was soon over. 
Chipp and Dunbar with Winchesters, and Melville with 
his Remington, left me only a finishing shot at one bear. 

Hoping that we might get a sight of the third bear 
whose tracks we had seen, Melville and I remained 
with the dead, while Chipp and Dunbar returned to 
the ship to send out men and sleds to carry back the 
prize. They left us at 11.30 and reached the ship at 
12.45. At 2.25 three sleds came out to us, and nearly 
all hands accompanied them, the afternoon being turned 
into a holiday for the crew. We quickly rigged up 
sheers and weighed our bears. The male weighed 580 
lbs. and the female 422 lbs. Next we had the two 
hears photographed by Mr. Collins, and then they were 
skinned, cut open and dressed, and the meat and skins 
loaded on two sleds, our beam scale, sheer legs, and 
photographic gear occupying the third. While on the 
ground Mr. Newcomb shot several ivory gulls and 
added them to his collection. We set both of our bear- 
traps, baiting them with bears’ entrails, and after catch- 
ing a man (Manson) promptly in one of them, without 
accident fortunately, we set out at 4.10 p. m. on our re- 
turn journey, reaching the ship at 5.25, after a drag of 
9 
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three and a half miles, all hands jubilant and happy as 
after a victory. This is a long article about two small 
bears, but they were our first, and our enthusiasm is 
pardonable. 

Danenhower had excellent chances to get observa- 
tions to-day, and he establishes our position to be lat. 
71° 50' N., long. 175° 25' W., and our drift in the last 
two days seven miles to N. E. by E. and a quarter E. 
Soundings at noon in thirty -five and three fourths 
fathoms blue mud. At sunset the weather had an ugly, 
threatening look. 

September 18 th, Thursday. — The day opens with a 
fresh breeze from S. E. which gathers strength, and 
the temperature rises from 30° to 35°. The effect upon 
the surface of the ice is to make a great deal of sludge 
and several small pools and ponds. No perceptible 
change in our position, but I have no doubt the ice is 
moving to the N. W., and carrying us with it. If this 
weather continues there may come a liberation for us, 
“ a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

The ice is proving too salty for cooking and drinking 
purposes, and we have fallen back upon melted snow. 
Occupied the men to-day in altering and lengthening 
our sleeping bags, which are too short and too cramped 
at the feet. Soundings at noon in thirty-six fathoms 
hhie mud. Bring in our bear-traps lest we should lose 
them by the ice breaking up. 

September 19 th, Friday . — The S. E. blow of yester- 
day continues throughout the night until noon, when 
the wind backs to E. S. E. and moderates. The bar- 
ometer slowly falls to 29.55 and there stops. The 
weather all day is overcast and misty, with passing 
showers of rain. The temperature remains uniformly 
at 33° and 34°. At 8.30 a. m. Herald Island bears south 
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(true), and is very distant. The changes in appearance 
of this island have been slowly panoramic. We have 
crossed its face from east to west until its western end 
bore south, and have then steadily drifted away from 
it to the northward, so that from a panoramic view" we 
have come to a dissolving view. 

September 20 th, Saturday. — The doctor informs me 
this morning that he has made during the night ex- 
periments on the berth deck, to determine the amount 
of carbonic acid while the men were asleep and breath- 
ing the atmosphere of the deck. The experiments 
were made with what is known as the “ wet jar,” and 
the result was as follows : In every thousand vol- 
umes of air there were two and thirty-two hundredths 
(2.3246) volumes of carbonic acid, which, reduced to a 
percentage, shows .23246 per cent. The records of the 
expedition of the Alert and Discovery show .486 per 
cent on the berth deck of the Alert on February 29, 
1876, and .482 per cent, in the ward-room on Jan- 
uary 18, 1879, both observations being made under the 
very worst circumstances of housing and confinement 
While, therefore, our showing is a very favorable one 
in comparison, still it is a bad one, for we are only in 
September, with a temperature mild enough to leave 
open every access to the fresh air. 

To experiment still further in this matter, and to 
prevent the willful or accidental closing of any doors 
or the sky-light of the berth deck, and to endeavor to 
prevent any serious amount of carbonic acid in the 
ward-room and cabin, I issued to-day orders in regard 
to the ventilation of these apartments. While these 
orders are being carried into effect, experiments will 
determine their efficiency in accomplishing the desired 
result. 
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The measurements taken by the doctor to determine 
the cubic air space per capita show that we are defi- 
cient in that respect also. The berth deck is only 78 
cubic feet, the ward-room 180, the cabin rooms 333, 
and the entire cubic air space of the cabin amounts to 
1,500 feet. In the Alert the cubic air space per man 
was 107, and in the Discovery 140. The comparison 
is again unfavorable. The cubic air space will be in- 
creased for the men when we come to build our deck- 
house, and I hope the carbonic acid gas will largely 
disappear in that edifice. 

All these things, and the disappointment at having 
accomplished so little the first season, give me enough 
to think about There is nothing, however, but pa- 
tience and earnest effort to improve matters that will 
avail me anything, and to these two things I must 
devote myself. 

The result of the S. E. blow and the mild tempera- 
ture has been to open lanes in our immediate neighbor- 
hood, but none of them are of any great extent, and 
the heavy pack shows across the openings which are 
not more than fifty feet wide. If we were not securely 
held between two floes, I would move into one of these 
leads, even if we advanced only half a mile. (We 
would have moved at all events and have broken the 
monotony.) But we are securely held as in a vice, 
and heeling 5° to starboard. Soundings at noon in 
forty fathoms blue mud. We are now increasing our 
depth as we increase our distance from Herald Island. 
Brought up some new specimens with the dredge. 

September 21 st, Sunday. — At the usual Sunday in- 
spection held by me to-day, I concluded to make some 
changes in the internal arrangements of the berth deck. 
The order of yesterday about keeping the doors open 
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leading from the old galley-room to the berth deck 
must be modified, as the cold is too great at night and 
causes the men to complain sadly. We therefore bored 
sixteen 1£ inch holes in the lower panel of each door, 
which I hope will insure a proper supply of fresh air. 

Nindemann has up to this time occupied a cot hung 
in the old galley -room. In order to move him into the 
forecastle, I order a man transferred from one of the 
after berths to one of the vacant forward ones. This 
brings the transferred man too near the stove, which is 
in the eyes of the ship, and we must move the stove to 
the middle of the berth deck and carry the mess table 
forward. These additions to the carpenter work of the 
ship necessitate taking Nindemann off watch and add- 
ing him to the carpenter gang. During past week the 
engineer’s force has been employed in scaling and 
cleaning the port boiler, and overhauling and laying 
up the engines. The coal return for the past week is 
as follows : — 

Galley . . . 1,000 lbs. = daily average, 142$ lbs. 

Cabin . . . 360 lbs. = daily average, 51$ lbs. 

Berth Deck . 440 lbs. = daily average, 62$ lbs. 

Total, . , 1,800 lbs. = daily average, 257f lbs. 

Amount of coal remaining on hand, . llO^iiS tons. 

As coal is the most precious article which we have on 
board ship, its economical use is a matter of paramount 
importance. To bring about the utmost economy, I 
have concluded to put the whole affair in the charge 
of Chief Engineer Melville, and to give him entire cog- 
nizance of all stoves, the galley, and the issue and ex- 
penditure of fuel. I have therefore given him a writ- 
ten order to that effect. 

At 10.30 a. m. perform divine service. At noon we 
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obtain our position by observation, — latitude 72° 10' 
23" N., longitude 175° 26' 22" W., — and from this po- 
sition we establish the fact that in four days we have 
drifted twenty miles to the north, one degree west, or 
at the rate of five miles a day. Herald Island is al- 
most a thing of the past. It is now but a small patch 
in the horizon, difficult to separate from the interven- 
ing hummocks. From ten to eleven P. M. have a fine 
aurora. The ship still altering her heading in the last 
twenty-four hours from S. W. and i S. to W. by N., 
both magnetic. 

September 24 th, Wednesday. — At two A. M. the ther- 
mometer registered 7°, our lowest thus far, and the 
temperature gradually rose until at noon it reached 24°, 
and remained nearly the same to close of day. Ob- 
tained to-day longitude only, — 175° 21' W., — show- 
ing a drift of seven miles to the east in two days. 

This drift of ours is in no sense uniform or capable of 
being foreseen. It does not depend seemingly upon the 
wind, for it is different with the same winds at different 
times. That even light winds occasion drift and press- 
ure is evident from the fact that the ice about a mile 
from the ship in all directions is constantly assuming 
new drapes. We seem to be held in the centre of a 
large floe, sufficiently strong to save a severe nip to the 
ship and to resist pressure on its edges. A mile from 
the ship in any direction new ice six inches thick is 
piled up in tables from six to twenty feet in height by 
the coming together of floes. One day we find large 
spaces of water, the next day we find the spaces nar- 
rowing, and the third day the spaces are closed and 
slabs of new ice six inches thick are piled up on end 
like a confused fence six, twelve, and eighteen feet 
high. We seem to move only in azimuth, remaining 
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heeled over to starboard 5°. Our floe suffers no jar 
even, and immediately around the ship the conditions 
of ice do not change, except as snow-falls level all the 
projecting surfaces. 

An occasional gull is all that we see, and each day 
the number seen diminishes. Occasionally a seal ap- 
pears in an open pool, and is fired at without success. 
According to Alexey, a seal hit in a bone will sink or 
die under the ice, — an explanation for several hits 
failing to secure the seals struck. The experiment for 
carbonic acid on the berth deck since the boring of the 
auger holes in the door and the moving of the berth 
deck stove show an improvement. Last night’s figures 
give 1.8012 volumes of carbonic acid per one thousand 
volumes of air, or .18012 per cent. 

September 25 th, Thursday. — At 1.50 A. m. a very 
curious electric ^phenomenon was observed. A ball of 
electric light formed about one quarter mile from the 
ship on the surface of the floe (in size about that of “ a 
barrel,” according to Mr. Dunbar), throwing out rays in 
all directions, and slowly rose and worked away from 
the ship, decreasing in size and brilliancy. When al- 
most extinct it advanced again, increasing in brilliancy, 
and, descending to the floe, disappeared. This oc- 
curred twice in seven minutes. The appearance of the 
electric ball was preceded by a fine aurora. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Dunbar, who had the watch, did not call me 
to see this extraordinary occurrence. Mr. Collins was 
called, but before he came on deck the display was 
over. The foregoing is made from Mr. Dunbar’s de- 
scription. 

At 5.40 P. M. land is sighted bearing S. by W. and $ 
W. true ; and although mirage has distorted its outline 
into an unknown and unrecognized shape, I am quite 
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sure it must be Herald Island. All sign of bird life 
seems to be gone. On rare occasions a gull is seen, but 
only in the neighborhood of a water-hole, and these 
water-holes are growing extremely rare. One bear- 
track was sighted this afternoon to our satisfaction, for 
we had begun to fear that bears too had disappeared 
with the birds. Not a bear-track has been seen save 
this one since our capture of the 17th inst. 

September 28 th, Sunday. — Snowing pretty much all 
day. At ten a. m. inspected ship and had divine service. 
In the afternoon Mr. Newcomb and Alexey shot two 
female walruses about two and one half miles from the 
ship, weighing about one thousand pounds each. Sent 
out the dogs and dragged them in, one after the other, 
gaining a valuable addition to our dog food. One of 
the females was with young, and I have directed Mr. 
Newcomb to save the foetus. He will also save the skin 
of one in order to mount it on our return, and the head 
of the other for mounting on board ship. The wisdom 
of having one officer look out for our fuel is evident. 
The coal report shows a saving of three hundred and 
seventy-five pounds in the past week. 

September 30 th, Tuesday. — The month ends with a 
full moon, but beyond an occasional view of it through 
drifting snow it has not been of much comfort. It 
makes but little difference, however, because we have 
so much sunlight that we can be very independent ; but 
I suppose the time will soon come when we shall con- 
sider the moon our best friend, and watch anxiously for 
her advent. 

Our drift since last observation (26th inst) has been 
five miles S. W. by W. We seem to swing around a 
kind of an irregular triangle, independent somewhat of 
local circumstances of wind or current. After our first 
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besetment we had a positive drift to the northward, and 
then an equally positive drift to the eastward (making 
two sides of the triangle), and now we seem to begin 
the third side leading back to the beginning. Either 
we are in a kind of dead-water back of a current, or 
the floe in which we are caught is loose among a lot of 
surrounding fields of ice, and we carom from one to the 
other. On our clearest days we can see no land, else I 
might hope that we had drifted into a pocket between 
two islands or two continents, and might probably re- 
main thereabouts until spring. 

The meteorological observations have shown several 
times of late that the water at the bottom has been 
from one and one half to two degrees colder than at 
fifteen fathoms, and the water less dense. Mr. Collins 
argues from this the existence of a warm current at 
fifteen fathoms, but until the change in temperatures 
is more decided I shall withhold my acquiescence in 
that opinion. 

In order to have an exact estimate of the amount of 
food consumed by the crew and officers, and to place it 
upon record in case of any inquiry hereafter, I have 
caused an exact account to be kept of the meals for the 
past week, and will enter it here. The food here men- 
tioned has been served out regularly since leaving San 
Francisco (with the exception, of course, of bear meat, 
and in its absence some preserved meat has been sup- 
plied), and the bill of fare for one week will serve as an 
index to the whole. We have still a large quantity of 
fresh potatoes, and a small quantity of fresh carrots and 
onions, so that for some time we shall not be down to 
our strict ration table. When all our fresh vegetables 
are gone, another week’s meals will be entered as a 
sample. We keep our vegetables from freezing by 
stowing them in a coal bunker. 
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BILLS OF FARE FOR PRECEDING WEEK 

Articles marked with an X were given to officers’ mess only. Pepper, 
salt, molasses, vinegar, mustard, and sauces not mentioned. 

Wedneeday, September 24, 1879. 

bbeaefast. 


Beef 8 lbs. 

Potatoes 20 

Fresh Bread 11 

Butter 2ft 

Coffee 2ft 


Sugar 2ft 

46ft 

TYHsTN tiik. 

Pork ■ S3 lbs. 

Beans 16 

Tomatoes 10 

Potatoes 5 

Pickles 2ft 

Flour for Duff 16 

RaisinB ' . . 4 

Hard Bread 18 


99ft 

SUFFER. 

Bear Meat 18 lbs. 

Peach Butter 8£ 

Green Gages X 8 

Potatoes 15 

Tea . ..««.» 1 

Sugar 2ft 

Butter 2ft 

Fresh Bread 11 


55U 

Total number, 88 ; total weight, 200ft ; average per 
6 lbs. 1 oz. 
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Thursday , September 25 th. 

BREAKFAST. 

Haddock X 

4 lbs. 

Corn Bread X .... 

12 

Pork 

7 

Potatoes ...... 

15 

Coffee ■ . .... 

4$ 

Sugar 

4$' 

Milk ...... 

i 

Bread 

15 

Butter 

• -tV 


63*f 

DINNEBi 

Bear Meat 

. 24 lbs. 

Soup 

7 

Pork 

4 

Com **••••. 

12 

Potatoes 

. 12 

Hard Bread 

5 

STJPPEB. 

64 

Mutton 

. 7$ lbs. 

Ham X ••»••• 

3 

Potatoes ...... 

. 12 

Peach Butter X 

1$ 

Dried Apples 

. 3$ 

Butter . * . • ■ • . 

2* 

Sugar 

• 4$ 

Tea 

2* 

Milk 

$ 

Bread . • 

15 

51i 

Total number, 33; total weight, 178*$; average per man, 

5$ lbs. 
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Friday , September 26 th. 


BREAKFAST. 


Codfish ....... 12 lbs. 

Mackerel X ..... 4 

Hominy 7 

Potatoes 15 

Bread • ■ • . • • .10 

Sugar 3-fV 

Coffee ....... 4*k 

Butter ....... 1 

Milk $ 


563 

DINNER. 

Salt Beef 32 lbs. 

Tomatoes 10 

Potatoes ....... 15 

Hard Bread 8 

Flour 3 

Pumpkin X 1 

Lard ■••«.. .1 

Sugar 2 

Milk 1 

Split Peas ...... 8 

Bacon .......2 


Bear Meat 
Potatoes 
Prunes 
Bread . 
Tea 

Sugar . 
Milk 
Butter . 


SUPPER. 


83 

18 lbs. 
15 
5 

10 

1 

i 

1 


531 # 

Total number, 33 ; total weight, 193^ ; average per man, 
5 lbs. 13 oz. 
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Saturday , September 21th, 




BREAKFAST. 


Beef 



8 lbs. 

Potatoes 

• 

| V , , , 

20 

Sugar 


• • 1 ■ • 

• 4* 

Milk . 

• 

• ■ • ■ 

i 

Coffee 


a a » ■ a 

• 4# 

Butter . 

. 


1 

Bread 




. 10 




48* 



DINNER. 


Beef Soup 


a ' • t « 9 

. 12 lbs. 

Mutton . 


a • a a a 

15 

Macaroni . 


a a a » » 

4 

Tomatoes 

. 

* a • a • 

6 

Cheese 


a a a a a 

2 

Potatoes 


• i « • i 

10 

Hard Bread 


■ ■ ■ • • 

. 10 




59 



SUPPER. 


Beef . 


« ■ • • • 

8 lbs. 

Kidneys X 

• 

• ■ • • • 

2 

Potatoes . 


■ ■ • • • 

. 15 

Quince Butter 

• ■ • • * 

5 

Bread 


« « • * • 

. 15 

Tea 

it 

■ • • • • 

1 

Sugar 


• i • • ■ 

• 4* 

Milk . 

a 


* 

Butter 


■ • • • * 

1 




51* 

Total number, 

33 ; total weight, 158}$ ; 

average per man, 

4 lbs. 12$ oz. 
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Sunday^ September 


BREAKFAST. 

Beef 8 lbs. 

Oat Meal ...... 7 

Jr* otatoes •»....» 15 

Bread ....... 10 

Sugar ....... 4* 

Coffee o ..... 4* 

Butter ....... 1 

Milk ....... £ 

49^ 

DINNER. 

Ox-Tail Soup . . . . - .12 lbs. 

Roast Bear ...... 26 

Pork ....... 4 

String Beans ..... 12 

Potatoes ....... 10 

Beets ....... 44- 

Jelly ....... J 

Hard Bread ...... 1 

Raisins ....... 8 

Flour (Duff) ..... 16 

89 

SUPPER. 

Mutton ....... 8 lbs. 

Potatoes ...... 15 

Damsons ....... 6 

Pears X ...... 2 

Flour ....... 6 

Yeast Powder ..... £ 

Ginger ....... £ 

Bread * . 15 

Sugar ....... 4* 

Tea ....... 1 

Milk ....... £ 

Butter ....... 1 


59 * 
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Total number, 33; total weight, 19T^; average per man, 
6 lbs. 

Monday , September 29tfA. 

BREAKFAST. 

Beef 6 lbs. 

Mutton 3 

Bread 20 

Sugar ....... 4* 

Butter ....... 1 

Coffee 4* 

Milk k 

Potatoes 5 



DINNER. 

Mutton Broth 12 lbs. 


Boast Beef ...... 14 

Tomatoes 6 

Okra 4 

Potatoes 15 

Hard Bread 5 

56 

SUPPER. 

Bear Steak 20 lbs. 

Potatoes ...... 15 

Bread ....... 15 

Sugar 4 * 

Butter 1 

Milk i’ 

Tea 1 

Dried Apple ..... 5 

61 * 


Total number, 33; total weight, 161J; average per man, 
4 lbs. 14 oz. 
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Tuesday , September 30fA. 

BREAKFAST. 

Bacon 13 lbs. 

Hominy ...... 7 

Potatoes 15 

Bread 10 

Coffee 4}£ 

Butter 1 

Sugar 4 t V 

Milk £ 


55 x \ 

DINNER. 

Beef Soup 12 lbs. 

Roast Bear ...... 26 

Pork 4 

Potatoes 15 

Hard Bread 5 

Onions S 

Gooseberries X 1^ 

Lard £ 

Flour 1 


68 

SUPPER. 

Beef 8 lbs. 

Potatoes 15 

Bread 15 

Tongue X 3 

Tea 1 

Sugar 4* 

Milk ^ 

Duck X 1 ^ 

48 t V 

Total number, 33 ; total weight, 171^ ; average per man, 
5 lbs. 3 oz. 
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4 A. M. 
6 

6.30 


7.30 
8 

8.30 


10 


11.30 


11.45 

12 M. 

12.30 p. h. 
1 


4 

5.30 

6 


DAILY ROUTINE. 

September Gth to September 21sf. 

Call ship’s cook. 

Call all hands. Coffee. 

Turn to. Clean decks. Wash clothes. 
Break ice in fire-hole. Execute morn- 
ing orders. 

One watch to breakfast. 

Other watch to breakfast. 

Turn to. All hands on deck when any 
particular work to be done, otherwise 
one watch only. 

Report berth deck ready for inspection. 
During forenoon the watch to provide ice 
or snow for making water, and attend to 
• general work. 

Soundings. Water temperatures at bottom 
and every fifteen fathoms, etc. Calcula- 
tion of sea densities at same depths. 
Lower dredge through fire-hole. 

Watch below to dinner. 

Relieve watches and other watch to dinner. 
Turn to all hands, or one watch at work if 
necessary. 

Haul up dredge; examine and bottle con- 
tents. 

Relieve watch. 

Watch below to supper. 

Relieve watch; other watch to supper. 
Watch peel vegetables. Collect all buck- 
ets and put them on quarter-deck near 

fire-hole. 

10 
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Out galley fire; boatswain and carpenter 
report. Set anchor (?) watch of one 
man : watch lasting two hours. 

9 Put out berth-deck lamp. 

From September 22d to 30th the routine was changed 
to the following extent : — 

7 a. m. Call all hands, ship’s cook being called at 
5 A. M. 

One watch do the work before breakfast. 
6.30 p. m. Out galley fire. 

7 Boatswain and carpenter report. 



CHAPTER Y. 


FAST IN TIIE ICE. 

October — November , 1879. 

Reappearance of Herald Island. — Condition of the Quarters. — Ross’s 
Gull. — Moisture between Decks. — New Land in Sight. — Winter 
Routine. — A Beautiful Night. — Doctor Ambler’s Dream. — Cracks 
in the Ice. — The Noises of Ice Cracking. — The Grinding. — Clear 
Water on the Port Side. — Necessity and Anxiety. — The Dogs. — 
Disappearance of the Sun. — Adrift from the Floe. — Distilled 
Water. — Arctic Beauty. 

October 1st, Wednesday. — The day opened elondy 
and snowing, with a stiff east northeast breeze, and 
a generally unsettled look about the weather, which 
promised a blow. For the first three hours the ane- 
mometer indicated a velocity of fourteen miles an hour, 
and the fourth hour it had increased to twenty-one 
miles an hour. It remained near this velocity until 
six p. m., when it increased to twenty-seven miles, and 
reached its maximum at eight p. m., of twenty-eight 
miles. From that time until the day ended it averaged 
twenty-four miles an hour, the wind since noon having 
backed to N. E. and N. true. Though the gale was 
from the northward and eastward, it was not accom- 
panied by any low temperature particularly, the high- 
est being 20° and the lowest 11°. It may be that there 
is open water to the northward of us of a warm tem- 
perature, and the wind blowing over it has had the chill 
taken off it before reaching us. The gale was accom- 
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now as if we were in a fair way to drift down between 
Herald Island and Kellett Land. In this case we may 
have some land near to us when the ice closes together 
and becomes immovable to a certain extent, and we 
may yet have the honor of being the first to land on 
this already discovered but yet unexplored shore. 

At three p. m. we were startled into activity by the re- 
port of “ A bear on the ice close to the ship ! ” Five or six 
of us immediately went in pursuit, spreading out to in- 
close the bear should he allow it. He had a long start, 
however, and most of us gave up the chase after a mile or 
two. Mr. Newcomb, Aneguin, and Alexey kept on, and 
at 5.20 Aneguin came back with the pleasant news that 
the bear had been overtaken and killed. Melville and 
I took a couple of sleds and teams and some men, and 
brought back the prize — a female bear, weighing, I 
should judge, about 500 pounds. The captors had 
already skinned and cut up the carcass, so we could not 
weigh it. This makes a valuable addition to our larder. 
The skin was nicely taken off with the head attached, 
and will no doubt be in good condition to be mounted 
hereafter. 

October 5th , Sunday. — At ten a. m. read the Articles 
for the Government of the Navy, and mustered the crew. 
Everybody seemed in excellent health and spirits, and 
nothing disheartened by our being thus early beset and 
the almost absolute certainty of our wintering in the 
pack. The forecastle was dry, warm, and comfortable. 
Not a sign of moisture was to be found, except a trifle 
coming from the rods of the deadlights, and this was 
received and retained in the drip pans placed under 
them. The cook-house on deck was neat and clean. 
All the internal arrangements of lockers, water cans, 
and boxes being complete, the galley was as orderly as 
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a private kitclien. The two berths for steward and 
cook were neatly curtained off, and it would require a 
critical examination to reveal the fact that these two 
men slept there. The engine-room and shaft alley were 
clean and dry. The starboard boiler has been finished 
with its overhauling, and both boilers are now thor- 
oughly scaled and ready for use. Instead of taking 
the engine apart for laying up, it has been kept intact ; 
and as the engine-shaft can be disconnected from the 
screw-shaft, the engines can be turned over every day, 
moving all parts. The two shafts are connected by 
shoulders and four bolts, two of which a, re replaced as 
soon as the engine is turned over, and the other two 
are kept ready for immediately putting back. During 
the coming week the engines will be painted. The ven- 
tilation of the ward-room seems improved since the 
boring of the holes through into the cabin, and the 
keeping of a lighted lamp in the ward-room stove. In 
the cabin the air is good enough, except at night, when 
the wretched Walton lamp smokes so as to fill if. 
Melville has made a tin pipe four inches in diameter, per- 
forated with half-inch holes, and fitted it into the sky- 
light cover, and this works well without depriving us 
of the light. The frame of the deck-house is all up 
and the roof on. Nearly all the siding is in place, and 
during the coming week the ends will bo closed in, the 
inside felted, and the electric engine and generator put 
together and tried with walrus blubber. 

After inspection held divine service. 

. The coal account is satisfactory, showing oven greater 
economy than last week, the fuel burnocl for heating 
and cooking being 1,280 pounds against 1,426 pounds 
consumed last week. Aneguin to-day added a seal to 
our provisions. 
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October 6th, Monday. — The events of the day can 
be summed up in a few words. Mr. Newcomb shot 28 
ducks, and the observatory was erected on the floe 
about 100 yards from the ship, and lashed down to ice 
anchors. The work of the deck-house is progressing. 

October 7th, Tuesday. — At times during the day a 
great deal of land was in plain sight, the most promi- 
nent bearing S. 54° W. (true). It appeared like a series 
of high lands sloping to low points, or a chain of islands. 
At intervals it would be greatly distorted by mirage, 
and again it would stand out hard and plain. Clouds 
could be seen above it and separated clearly from it. 
Towards sunset, when we had a perfectly clear back- 
ground, those lumps of land stood out sharply defined 
against the sky, and were pronounced land unmistak- 
ably by those on board as well as by Melville and my- 
self, who were three miles from the ship, on our daily 
run with a sledge and dog team. We may have some- 
thing ahead of us in the way of exploration, this win- 
ter, .after all. 

Mr. Newcomb (who is indefatigable in his efforts to 
make a good collection of objects of natural history) 
added to his collection a “ Ross’s Cull,” a most valuable 
prize and rare beyond calculation. In all Europe there 
is but one (at the Museum in Mainz), and there is no 
record of one in the United States. 

October 8th, Wednesday. — In order to give the 
doctor more time to devote to preparing medicines for 
sledge journeys, and upon his representing that he 
thought he had more than his share of the meteoro- 
logical work, and that he did not get sufficient sleep, I 
modified my meteorological order of August 7th so as 
to relieve the doctor of observing from eight p. M. to 
midnight, and assigned the first half of that watch 
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to Chief Engineer Melville, keeping the last half my- 
self. 

October 9th, Thursday. — The day opened with the 
continuation of the easterly blow of yesterday, and 



Ross's Gull. 


gradually tapered off to a light air, when at noon a 
shift to W. by S. (true) occurred, and a piping up of 
another gale, which settled finally in W. S. W. Highest 
temperature (with easterly wind) 31°, lowest tempera- 
ture (falling with westerly wind) 6*° at midnight. Here 
is a curious fact : The weather until ten p. m. was snowy, 
and at that hour it ceased to snow, the stars came out, 
and at midnight both moon and stars were visible. 
Sounded at noon in 23i fathoms blue mud, and the 
line showed we were drifting rapidly to the eastward 
before the westerly gale. 

October 10£A, Friday. — The curious fact of tem- 
perature recorded yesterday is repeated to-day. The 
temperature falls to 5i° with S. W. by W. wind, and 
promptly rises to 30° with S. E. wind. The harder the 
blow the higher the temperature. 

October Wth, Saturday. — A stormy day with a 
southeasterly gale. At midnight light airs came up 
from the northward, and a faint radial display of the 
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aurora in theN. W., from which. I anticipate an increase 
of barometric pressure, and a fall of temperature to- 
morrow. During the day and until the wind went to 
the northward, snow fell. We have not had thus far 
any unusually heavy snow-storm, but these high winds 
blow the snow that does fall up into drifts, through 
which we unexpectedly flounder over knee deep. We 
do not seem to be affected, as far as the ship is concerned, 
by these high winds ; she heels steadily 5° to starboard, 
and occasionally changes her head a point either way, 
but that is of course due to a motion of the entire floe 
in azimuth. Beyond an occasional trembling as a sud- 
den gust strikes her, the ship is as steady as if she were 
in a dry dock, shored up ; and whatever pressure may 
be exerted on the edges of our floe, it does not extend 
to our position within it. What were leads behind and 
ahead of us when we first pushed the ship in hefe have 
long since frozen over and have been covered with snow, 
and we detect them in high temperatures, say 30°, by 
sinking through the snow to the sludgy ice beneath and 
seeing water ooze up from its partially thawing surface. 
Our floe drifts around of late to the S. W., and I very 
much hope that when these blows are over (for when 
the barometer rises first from its present low point 
28. 77, we must surely look for high winds), and the 
air gets clear of driving snow, we shall have a good 
view of this land to the southwest of us. An indicated 
drift this time to the N. W. 

October 14 th, Tuesday. — During the clearing of the 
atmosphere at noon we saw land very distinctly to S. S. 
W. (true). As we have had no observations for four 
days I cannot speak with certainty when I say that this 
land is not Herald Island ; but it had not the now fa- 
miliar shape of Herald Island, and extended too far in 
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azimuth for that celebrated spot. The air is yet so 
filled with snow crystals that judging of distance is out 
of the question ; and our view not lasting over a half 
hour, with intervals of concealment, we put off guessing 
to a more propitious moment. Discontinued the daily 
hauling of the dredge on account of the small amount 
of the proceeds and their sameness. Fired up again 
on the Baxter engine, but Edison’s generator failed to 
make a light. I am afraid this is irretrievably worth- 
less, and our electric light this winter has remained, 
not gone, “where the woodbine twineth.” Collins, 
however, hopes to make it work yet. 

October 15 th, Wednesday. — Already we are begin- 
ning to experience the moisture between decks common 
to Arctic ships. Although I was careful to have the 
cabin lined in England with felt, and the poop deck 
covered at Mare Island with three thicknesses of canvas, 
the upper thickness painted, my room shows beads of 
condensed vapor on every plank of the ceiling, and I 
suppose it will soon show in other places. I have shut 
off the after part of the cabin, and thus reduced the 
space to be heated. This after part is so cool that pass- 
ing into it from the cabi<L is like stepping into a cold 
bath, but yet it is generally dripping with moisture. 
The temperature at which the cabin and berth deck are 
kept is 50°. The ward-room is as yet perfectly dry, 
and as it is used for sleeping only I have not considered 
it necessary to light a fire in that stove. The berth 
deck remains dry and comfortable. Of course there is 
difficulty about proper ventilation and keeping down 
the carbonic acid gas, but I am hopeful of being able 
to make everything as satisfactory as possible. When- 
ever I see a chance to improve matters, I do so. The 
deck-house is finished excepting the felt lining. 
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I have grave fears about being able to use the deck 
house as a living and sleeping place for the crew this 
winter. I am afraid it will be too damp, and, consider- 
ing the amount of fuel I can spare, too cold. We have 
stoves enough, of course, and fuel enough to keep the 
ship warm all winter, but my great object is to save fuel, 
so as to have some to steam a little with next summer, 
and enough to keep life in us next winter. Accordingly, 
supposing that the electric light would be a success 
(which I have no hope of now), I arranged for burning 
seal and walrus blubber as fuel in the Baxter engine, 
hoping to get heat from the boiler thereof to warm the 
deck house at the same time light was supplied. As Edi- 
son’s generator failed to give electric light, so did the 
boiler fail to give heat, to any extent. Clothes washed 
and hung up in the deck-house were as wet as ever, de- 
spite the sheet-iron jacket which ought to have radiated 
heat. The deck-house acted as a capital condenser for 
escaping steam. Failing the electric light, I must give 
up heat also from this elaborate machine, put up two 
stoves in the house, and fit drip pans so that blubber can 
be burned in them. We of the human race eat the seal 
meat, and the dogs eat the walrus meat, and the blubber 
is burned. Consequently, there is no waste. 

To insure a proper changing of air on the berth deck 
I issue an order to-day to clear it daily from 1.30 to 
4.30 p. M., and open all hatches and doors leading to it. 
To occupy the men profitably during that time, the 
watch below is armed with Snyder rifles and turned out 
to hunt for seal and walrus. 

' October Vlth, Friday. — Collins’ birthday. Bear 
caught in trap, but escaped, leaving a lock of his hair 
as a souvenir. Nindemann got a seal, and Aneguin added 
another to our larder. We have now seven seals hang- 
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ing in the rigging, which will in turn serve for as many 
dinners, while their own blubber may serve to cook 
them. 

October 18th, Saturday . — To our surprise, the cook, 
Ah Sam, came to-day and asked for a gun to “ go shoot 
a seal.” He was furnished with a Snyder rifle and 
ammunition, and he started off quite gayly. In about 
an hour he returned, the most astonished and startled 
Chinaman out of China. At his first shot the gun had 
burst, tearing up the barrel, fortunately near the muz- 
zle, so that he received no harm ; but his mental de- 
moralization was complete. The probability is he let 
the muzzle slip in the snow at some time, and the end 
of the bore got choked ; hence the bursting. 

October 20th, Monday. — Highest temperature, 16° ; 
lowest, 34°, — the lowest recorded thus far. 

October 21st, Tuesday. — The thermometer com- 
menced at 44°, and at noon had fallen to zero for the 
first time this cruise. It continued to drop, however, 
at eight p. ir. standing at minus 104° (light W. wind), 
whence it commenced to rise, ending the day at minus 
4°. For the first time since the 10th, we have clear and 
pleasant weather with bright sunshine. Our days have 
become painfully shorter, the sun setting to-day at 3.45 
p. m. Our views of him have been so rare that we 
missed him greatly, and even when he does come now 
his stay is short. Between noon and three p. m. we had a 
pleasant treat, thanks to the clear atmosphere and the 
sun’s low altitude. We distinctly saw land again, and 
unlike any we had seen before. From the deck it ap- 
peared like three islands, but on going aloft we were 
able to discover connecting land. The whole may be 
one large island with three peaks. The highest and 
clearest defined peak bore S. 28° W. (true), and may 
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be from sixty to one hundred miles distant. By 4.80 
the atmospheric refraction was very considerable, and 
it lifted into view a high mountain, saddle peaked, and 
bearing S. 24° W. (true). Along the horizon was a 
layer of clouds 1° in elevation, above which the sad- 
dle peaks showed clearly. 

At seven p. m., with the thermometer at eleven de- 
grees below, our liquid steering compasses froze, and 
we removed them to the cabin, placing a boat compass 
in the deck house to keep a record by. The effect of 
this cold snap is to close up water spaces like magic. 
While out with the dogs this afternoon where had 
been open water, I could almost see it freeze harder 
and harder. Temperature, minus 8°. 

October 22 d, Wednesday. — Chipp and myself are 
beginning to experience the effect of cold in our rooms, 
everything kept hanging against the ship’s side and 
forward bulkhead freezing fast to them. 

October 23 d, Thursday. — From 8.30 to 9.30 p. M. 
had our first experience of paraselene, — three mock 
moons at right angles to the real moon (owing to the 
moon’s low altitude the fourth or lower mock could 
not be seen). Around the real moon was also a hazy 
arch. 

October 24 th, Friday. — To save the men’s hands 
while hauling in the lead-line, we rigged to-day two 
standards alongside the fire-hole to support a reel, and 
fitted the reel with two wooden handles. 

October 25 th, Saturday. — To-day served out fur 
clothing to the crew, and got on deck two stoves ready 
for putting in deck house. Our steward, Charles Tong 
Sing, is sick since last evening with nausea. I hope and 
think it is a slight indisposition merely. He is invalua- 
ble, and does more work than would tire two men. 
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While he is sick his work is assumed cheerfully by Ah 
Sam, the cook, another invaluable man, and he per- 
forms the duties of both officers’ steward and ship’s 
cook with the same benign smile that used to rest on 
the countenance of our discharged friend Ah See, who 
described his next of kin as All Mo, Canton, China. 

October 26th, Sunday. — At ten a. m. held the usual 
Sunday inspection. I was pleased to find the berth 
deck perfectly dry and warm. The condensation which 
formed on the after berths amidships, and in the two 
rooms opening off the berth deck, has been checked by 
felting, and I sincerely hope that we shall be able to keep 
the deck dry and habitable all winter. The forehatch 
opening into the deck house has been entirely uncov- 
ered, and as a consequence all air entering the berth 
deck is warmed to some extent before reaching its des- 
tination. By my own observation and test there was 
last night a difference of 20° in the air outside and in- 
side the deck house (minus 10°, and plus 10°), and this 
without any fire there. All the air that ventilates the 
berth deck passes through the deck house, down the 
forehatch, and through the sixteen one inch and a quar- 
ter holes in each door. This air is again heated by the 
stove until it reaches 50°, and it then passes off through 
the skylight, which is kept open, and so far acts as a 
perfect uptake. The cabin is generally kept at 50°, and 
the ward-room keeps without fire in the neighborhood 
of 32°. The temperature of the engine-room is 14°, and 
there is a small amount of frost on the iron. But as 
all our boiler pipes and tubes are dried out and the en- 
gines painted, no deterioration can occur. Highest tem- 
perature, minus 10° ; lowest, minus 17°. Weather clear 
and pleasant, and the low temperature is not cared for 
in contemplating a bright day. A movement has, how- 
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ever, taken place in the ice, but whether it is owing to 
a reduction of temperature or a reduction of pressure I 
cannot say. About five hundred yards ahead of the 
ship is a crack in the field a foot wide, and extending 
in a circular direction for half a mile, and five hundred 
yards ahead of that a crack six feet wide, and extend- 
ing the same distance or more. In both cases the rent 
is a neat one ; the water coming up within a foot and 
a half of the surface, but rapidly freezing in this tem- 
perature. Our hunters were out immediately in quest 
of walrus and seal, but beyond seeing, as they say, one 
walrus and a bear, accomplished nothing. 

Held divine service at 10.30 A. M. I am glad to say 
that the steward’s illness has proved nothing but a mild 
attack of nausea, and has yielded so readily to treat- 
ment that he is now around all right again. 

October 27 th, Monday. — Added two seals to our lar- 
der. In order to have sleds and provisions ready for 
an emergency calling for a hasty abandonment of the 
ship, I issued an order to-day to put five sleds in per- 
fect traveling order ; also an order in relation to winter 
routine, and but two cooked meals each day. The 
amount of coal consumed in the galley is too great to 
be kept up, when we consider the additional expendi- 
ture required in the deck house, observatory, and per- 
haps ward-room, and the necessity for our steaming at 
least a little during next spring and summer. To ob- 
serve carefully the effect of the winter on us, I also 
issued an order to the surgeon in reference to monthly 
examinations of officers and men. Discontinue after 
.this date the taking of sea temperatures and water 
densities. 

October 28 th, Tuesday. — Thanks to a clear sky, this 
morning at four o’clock Mr. Danenhower got excellent 
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sights for our position, which he determines to be lati- 
■ tude 71° 57' N-, longitude 177° 51' W., showing a gen- 
eral drift of twenty miles N. E. (true) from our position 
of the 21st. At the same time the magnetic variation 
was determined 23° E. The sun rose at nine, and im- 
mediately thereafter high land was sighted to the S. 
S. W. (true), the extremes bearing respectively S. 10° 
30' W., and S. 36° W., — the highest peak bearing S. 
32° W. The whole land seems to be about fifty miles 
distant. I believe this to be the north side of the land 
seen by Captain Long in 1867 (Wrangel Land), but I 
no longer believe it to be a continent. It is either 
one large island or an archipelago. 

At four p. m. Mr. Dunbar, who had been away with 
Alexey, came back with the pleasing information that 
they had shot three walruses. Anxious to get this im- 
portant addition to our dog food, Melville, the doctor, 
and myself started ofi with Sharvell and a dingy on a 
sled drawn by a heavy team of dogs to secure it. After 
a heavy drag over what Dunbar was pleased to call a 
mile (but which I think was nearer three) we reached 
the water, only to find that our three walruses had got 
lost among the young ice. 

In accordance with the various orders issued yester- 
day, the winter routine, beginning on November 1st, 
will be as follows : — 

6 a. m. Call executive officer. 

7 Call ship’s cook. 

8.30 Call all hands. 

9 Breakfast by watches. 

10 Turn to, clear fire-hole of ice, fill barrels 
with snow, clean up decks. 

Clear forecastle. All hands take exercise 
on the ice. 


11 




Positions taken by the Jeannette while 
drifting- ice-bound by A Vrangel Laud. 
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11.30 Inspection by executive officer. 

12 m. Get soundings. 

1 p. si. One watch may go below. 

2 Fill barrels with snow. Clear fire-hole of 

ice. 

3 Dinner by watches. 

4 - Galley fires out. Carpenter and boatswain 

report departments to executive officer. 

7.30 Supper by watches. 

10 Pipe down. Noise and smoking to cease in 
forecastle, and all lights to be put out, 
except one burner of bulkhead lantern. 
Man on watch report to the executive. 

During the night the anchor watch will examine the 
fires and lights every half hour, and see that there is 
no danger from fire. All buckets will be kept on the 
starboard side of the quarter deck, ready for use in 
case of fire. 

I think the night one of the most beautiful I have 
ever seen. The heavens were cloudless, the moon very 
nearly full and shining brightly, and every star twink- 
ling ; the air perfectly calm, and not a sound to break 
the spell. The ship and her surroundings made a per- 
fect picture. Standing out in bold relief against the blue 
sky, every rope and spar with a thick coat of snow and 
frost ; she was simply a beautiful spectacle. The long 
lines of wire reaching to the tripod and observatory, 
round frosted lumps here and there where a dog lay 
asleep, sleds standing on end against the steam-cutter 
to make a foreground for the ship, surrounded with a • 
bank (rail high) of snow and ice, and in every direction 
as far as eye could reach a confused, irregular ice-field, 
would have made a picture seldom seen. 
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October 29 th, Wednesday. — Weather clear and pleas- 
ant, and a perfectly splendid evening. Full moon, bright 
starlight, and, as the day ended, not a cloud. Land seen 
to-day in greater extent than yesterday, and beyond 
the then bearings. Mr. Dunbar and Alexey started out 
early this morning to endeavor to find the missing wal- 
ruses of yesterday. They took with them a team of 
dogs. On the way one of the dogs (Dandy, or Bingo) 
got out of his harness and escaped, much to the disgust 
of the other dogs, who attempted to chase him. Alexey 
in his peculiar language remarked, “Bom bye, other 
dogs him plenty whip ” (for his desertion). After hav- 
ing failed to secure the walruses, the party returned to 
the ship. About a half hour after the return, the 
quartermaster came to me and reported that Bingo 
had been killed in a fight. Alexey’s prediction came 
true. Though three or four hours had elapsed, the 
dogs remembered the circumstance of the desertion, 
and finding Bingo at a safe distance from the ship 
had pitched into him and chewed him so badly before 
Erickson could reach them that he died within ten min- 
utes of being carried on board ship, — the first death in 
our brute associates. We skinned him to have his coat 
for future wearing apparel, and his carcass lies frozen 
on the deck-house roof for possible food for his mur- 
derers. 

October 30£A, Thursday . — The doctor relates a curi- 
ous dream he had last night. He seemed to be accom- • 
panying the survivors of Sir John Franklin’s last expe- 
dition on their journey to the Great Fish River, when 
suddenly he changed his base to this ship’s cabin, and 
began explaining to Sir John Franklin there present 
some of our articles of outfit, such as Edison’s electric 
machine, the anemometer, and the telephone. Frank- 
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lin, after listening to the explanations and viewing the 
articles, tersely remarked, “ Your electric machine is 
not worth a damn, and your anemometer is just the 
same.” The telephone he seemed to consider a good 
thing. 

The electric machine, after having received Mel- 
ville’s attention, had been in hand for some days un- 
reeling and reinsulating, and reeling again the wires, 
and was now ready for another trial. Steam was ac- 
cordingly raised in the Baxter boiler, and the genera- 
tor connected ; but though seventy pounds steam was 
applied, not a spark even could be obtained, nor a de- 
flection in the galvanometer needle. The only effect 
was to fill the deck-house with the fearful smoke of 
burning blubber, and to make it dripping wet from 
condensing steam and the shower of rain falling from 
the roof. I concluded that time enough had been lost 
in trying to make this machine of use, and I would no 
longer keep the finishing of the deck-house in abey- 
ance, and hence I ordered the engine struck below into 
the old galley-room, and cleaned and painted for laying 
by. Our telegraph wires are broken in several places 
this morning from their own weight, increased by a 
slight amount of frost. We have tried laying them in 
the snow, but it has rotted them through and through. 
Bare copper wire No. 24 is evidently not the thing. 
When we get our first heavy fall of snow I shall try 
running them again, but I begin to fear that Franklin 
is right in both his statements. The hunters brought 
in three seals to-day as a pleasant thing to contemplate 
after being disgusted with electric experiments, and at 
supper to-night we had a new dish offered us, — walrus 
sausage, — and a rare good thing it is. Bear, seal, and 
walrus are not to be despised, and I agree with Chipp, 
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who says that heretofore, when he read that men were 
subsisting on bear and seal, lie believed they were hav- 
ing a hard time, but he will know better in the future. 

October 31 st, Friday . — The open water streaks are 
again closing up, the ice piling up to a height of some 
ten feet as the floes come together. Chipp has observed 
that these openings occur at full and change of the 
moon, and disappear at the time of neap tides. There 
may be a tidal action here, but as we are drifting 
around with the floe there is no chance for tidal obser- 
vations. The weather has been so thick the last two 
days that we have seen nothing of the land. If we 
could only drift in near enough to it to land on it and 
explore it I should feel that we had accomplished some- 
thing to keep us in countenance. It is hard that our 
first season should thus be passed in idleness. 

November ls£, Saturday. — Began to-day the winter 
routine. 

November 2 d, Sunday. — Inspected the ship at eleven 
a. m . while all hands were on the ice for exercise. Hav- 
ing kept up roaring fires of blubber in the two stoves in 
the deck-house since yesterday morning, I was pleased 
to find that all the wet clothing had thoroughly dried, 
and that the deck-house was dry and comfortable ; in 
fact, the temperature ranged between 60° and 70° at 
the forward end, the stoves being in the middle. At 
one p. m . mustered the crew and read the Articles of 
War. At the conclusion of this ceremony held divine 
service. 

November 3d, Monday. — Discovered this morning a 
crack in the ice two hundred yards N. W. of the ship. 
It ran in an irregular direction for about one quarter of 
a mile, and was in places nearly twenty feet in width. 
The surface of the sides of the opening was but two 
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feet above the surface of the water, which had of course 
become ice. This is bringing these cracks too near 
home to be pleasant, and I sincerely hope no nearer 
openings will cause us to be uneasy in our now comfor- 
table berth, where we seem as steady as in a dry-dock. 
A faint trembling of the ship in high wind, such as is 
now blowing (at midnight), is the only unsteadiness 
which we have. The doctor, in obedience to my order, 
commenced to-day the (to be) monthly examinations of 
officers and men, beginning with myself. 

November iih, Tuesday. — Carbonic acid test, taken 
at eleven last night on the berth deck, gave 2. 3480 vol- 
umes per thousand, or 0.23430 per cent. This is the 
worst we have yet obtained. Medical examination con- 
tinued and concluded. Until I get the surgeon’s de- 
tailed report I cannot record results. In my own case, 
the only change I remark is a falling off in weight. My 
weight on sailing from San Francisco was one hundred 
and ninety-five pounds, now it is but one hundred and 
eighty pounds. 

November 6 th, Thursday. — A day of extraordinary 
interest and some anxiety. At nine A. m. we were dis- 
agreeably surprised at finding a large crack in the ice 
on the starboard quarter about two hundred yards dis- 
tant, a small crack under and right across the stem, and 
a small crack leading from the stern for a hundred yards 
ahead. Although I could not account for them, I saw 
no reason to be uneasy, for we have had no high winds 
this month, and no pressure had occurred in our vicin- 
ity. At four p. m., however, Collins, who had gone on 
the usual hourly visit to the observatory and anemome- 
ter, came running back announcing that an opening 
had occurred in the ice between the observatory and 
tripod. We all hurried out and found a large rent, al- 



ready four feet wide and widening, extending parallel 
with the ship’s length to her starboard quarter, and 
thence across her stern, averaging one hundred yards, 
in distance. We promptly removed the instruments 
(anemometer, thermometers, rain-gauge, barometer, and 
dip-circle, etc.) to the ship, setting them up there. The 
opening kept on widening, new ice forming immediately 
on the surface, and by midnight it was some twenty yards, 
in width. Some premonitory crashes and groans of the 
ice added to my anxiety lest some fissures should occur 
in our floe and make our position serious. But we did 
not move an inch, either in our angle of heel (4°) or in 
azimuth, and at midnight we have nothing worse to con- 
template than an opening one hundred yards off:. 

Dr. Ambler handed me to-day his report of the 
medical examination. He considers the examination as 
very satisfactory. Of the thirty-three persons on board,, 
the general condition of twenty-three is pronounced 
“ excellent,” of eight “ good ” (I am among this party). 
To my surprise, however, seven say they do not get. 
enough to eat, or sometimes do not get enough ; of 
these seven, four are in the cabin mess. Of these four, 
two have enough in quantity, but as some things are 
not cooked in a shape to their liking they do not eat 
the full ration. The remaining two have neither suffi- 
cient in quantity, nor liking for some articles served. 

I give the bills of fare and weights of articles of 
food (see Appendix D), and I believe that both in 
quantity and variety it is superior to any previous 
Arctic experience. The surgeon expresses his opinion 
that it is all that is necessary in both respects. How- 
ever, rather than any one should consider himself as 
underfed I shall probably increase the rations. If we 
could only get a clear day we should probably find our- 
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selves much nearer to land than we have been here- 
tofore. 

November 7 th, Friday. — During the night the open- 
ing closed under seeming great pressure, for at day- 
break, say eight A. m., the ice was piled up in great 
heaps on the edge of our floe, which was of sufficient 
strength evidently to bear the brunt. The pressure 
came from S. S. E., the line of the crack being N. N. E. 
and S. S. W. true, and since our floe was the stronger, 
the pressing floe rode up on top of it, breaking off, and 
leaving its own edges in a muddled pile. The thick- 
ness of these edges was by actual measurement 7 feet 
10 inches, 6 inches being snow on the surface. Some 
of the pieces were pea green, or sea green rather, and 
some light blue, and in several places showed a muddy 
and dirty side as if they had been in the mud or had 
stranded on a beach. 

Not knowing very well what was going to happen, I 
watched this ridge with considerable interest. We had 
had since midnight a decreasing S. W. wind, but at ten 
a. m. it became perfectly calm. About eleven a. m., to 
our surprise, the pressing floe receded, leaving a space 
about ten yards in width from floe to floe, and through 
this the ice began to set to W. and N. as through a 
gorge, with a velocity of about half a mile an hour. The 
pressure became very great. The smaller pieces passed 
on readily enough, but the large hummocks or broken 
floe pieces would occasionally jam against our floe, and 
being pressed from behind by the confused mass would 
exert an influence on our floe that made it groan and 
crack and move under our feet. This mass was flowing 
not over fifty yards from the ship, then heading east 
northeast, and as it crushed and groaned along, and our 
floe throbbed and shook with the strain brought upon 
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it, I almost momentarily expected to see the ice split in 
all directions around the ship, and the ship herself be 
carried along with the tumbling heap. Nothing of the 
kind happened, however, thank God, and about four p. u. 
the motion ceased. The ship had not moved an inch. 
Five sledges stood packed on the poop, with forty days’ 
provisions for men and dogs, but these might have 
availed but little. In fact, I doubt if they would have 
stood the racket of being dragged over rough ice with 
their weights. Suspending, therefore, other work, we 
commenced the construction of two strong sleds to 
carry our dingys. 

Our floe must have moved ; for to-day we are in 
twenty-three fathoms. The openings in the ice ex- 
posed so much water to the action of the cold air that 
we have had all day a thick fog, highest temperature 
plus 8°, lowest minus 10°. 

November 8 th, Saturday. — A quiet day and a relief 
to the anxiety of yesterday. Still I cannot help feel- 
ing more or less uneasy. The line of broken ice is so 
near us that I fear we may have some trouble at the 
next gale of wind. All the commotion of yesterday 
occurred with calms or light airs. Had it been at regu- 
lar periods, it might have been considered due to tidal 
action ; but as it occurred only once in the twenty-four 
hours that idea must be abandoned. Some resisting 
field of ice has given way, and the rush was the result. 
If we consider that rush accelerated by a gale of wind, 
it is not difficult to realize the peril of a ship carried 
along by it. Drifting with it might not be so bad, but 
the hanging of the ship on an impediment while this 
surging and grinding mass was pushing against and per- 
haps over her would at least not improve the situation. 
My fear is, therefore, that if we have a gale of wind be- 
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fore all these broken floes can become cemented together, 
the whole mass will get in motion again and our floe 
may split up, set us adrift, and plenty of trouble be 
ahead of us. However, we must wait and see. Human 
foresight is of but little avail. Aid from above is all 
that can prevail, when a ship is drifting in an ice-floe. 

Sighted high land between S. and S. S. W. for a few 
moments about eleven a. m., but too indistinctly to rec- 
ognize it as anything we have seen before. 

November 10£/i, Monday. — A large water hole to 
the E. S. E. giving off vapor upon coming in contact 
with colder air. Sounded at noon in 17 1-2 fathoms. 
At noon sighted again the land seen on October 29th 
and on the same bearing. At three p. m. grinding and 
pressure began again, our floe this time cracking and 
breaking up to within one hundred feet of our star- 
board beam and quarter. Prom eight p. m. to midnight 
a fine auroral display, beginning with swirling tails 
from N. to E., and ending with radiating bands extend- 
ing from a central point at N. to N. E. and N. W. 

November 11 th, Tuesday. — A day of great anxiety. 
At 6.10 A. M. I was awakened by the trembling and 
creaking of the ship, and almost immediately the man 
on watch came in my room to inform me that the ice 
was again in motion. Hastily tumbling out and dress- 
ing I went out on the ice. The grinding and crushing 
flow of ice to the westward had again commenced, and 
the jamming of large pieces from time to time, splin- 
tering our floe, caused breaks and upheavals to within 
about seventy-five feet of the ship. The ship groaned 
and creaked at every pressure until I thought the next 
would break her adrift. The pressure was tremendous, 
and the noise was not calculated to calm one’s mind. 
I know of no sound on shore that can be compared to 
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it. A rumble, a shriek, a groan, and a crash of a falling 
house all combined might serve to convey an idea of 
the noise 'with which this motion of ice-floes is accom- 
panied. Great masses, from fifteen to twenty-five feet 
in height when up-ended, are sliding along at various 
angles of elevation and jam, and between and among 
them are large and confused masses of debris, like a 
marble yard adrift. Occasionally, a stoppage occurs ; 
some piece has caught against or under our floe ; then 
occurs a groaning and cracking ; our floe bends and 
humps up in places like domes. Crash ! the dome splits, 
another yard of floe edge breaks off, the pressure is 
relieved ; and on goes again the flowing mass of rum- 
bles, shrieks, groans, etc., for another spell. 

Our performance lasted only for half an hour this 
time. At its conclusion I was startled to find that a 
break had occurred in the floe across the bows of the 
ship running towards the southwest, and that a pro- 
jecting floeberg was plowing its way like a wedge to 
break up the floe ahead of us and make a junction with 
the old stream. In this case we should be in the centre 
of an island, small at that, whose edges would be worn 
away on all sides until we were left alone to be hurried 
along in the race. At 4.20 p. m. the excitement began 
again, and this time we had it heavily for four hours. I 
fully made up my mind that we must go adrift. Hur- 
riedly we broke up our temporary observatory near the 
ship and took the instruments on board, suspending our 
meteorological record while graver matters required our 
attention. Everything movable was brought in, and 
finally the dogs were with great difficulty collected and 
brought on board ship, a proceeding which they did not 
like, and which they resented by jumping over the rail 
on the ice again, until we boarded it up so high they 
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could not clear it, and then they relieved their minds 
by fights among themselves. 

This movement of the ice begins to make me believe 
it is a tidal action of some kind, although it flows in 
but one way — to the westward. Fearing another rush 
during the night, I ordered everybody to hold himself 
in readiness for immediate action, sleeping myself with 
my clothes on and knapsack handy in case of accident. 
As is usual nearly every day we had light, drifting 
snow. 

November 12th , Wednesday. — At 4.15 a. m. Mr. New- 
comb, who sat up until this hour, roused me with the 
information that the ice was again in motion. Rushed 
out on deck and found that we were in for a lively time. 
The pressure was greater than ever before in our ex- 
perience. To the ice rushing and growling alongside 
of us I did not pay much attention, for though our floe 
humped badly, and cracked and split in all directions, 
there was not much obstruction to the flow of ice. But 
the break in the floe across the bows gave me serious 
concern, for I saw the piled-up ice advancing toward us 
seemingly as fast as a man could walk. Abandoning 
the line of union which it yesterday tried to make 
diagonally across the bow to the flowing stream on the 
port quarter, it bore down directly upon us. At each 
grind of the advancing mass it piled up floebergs in 
front of it, and the ship shook and trembled like a reed. 
From my post on top of the deck-house the view was 
magnificent though awful. I fully expected we should 
be swept away into the grinding stream, and as the ap- 
proaching ice made one more startling advance than 
usual, I grasped the mainstay to keep my place when 
the final crash should come. All hands had been called 
and stood ready, although there was really nothing to 
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be done. When at 6.25 the advancing wall was twenty- 
five feet from the stem, the pressure suddenly ceased, 
and everything was quiet again. At seven the first 
signs of dawn made their appearance, and as the in- 
creasing daylight made objects evident to our eyes, it 
was a star tlin g spectacle to see the confused wreck that 
had been made of our once smooth floe. The dogs, 
which had been carefully brought on board at the first 
warning, were now liberated again to the ice, where 
they flew around with all the gayety of children let out 
of school. 

At nine A. ir. land was seen on the bearings of Octo- 
ber 29th, and recognized as our so-called north side of 
Wrangel Land. I was exceedingly anxious all day, 
for I counted upon the usual afternoon tidal pressure, 
which I fully expected would finish the work begun 
and almost completed this morning. But to my great 
surprise not a movement occurred, and I again kept 
my clothes on all night ready for a startling call. 
Highest temperature minus 11° ; lowest minus 24°. 
Sounded at noon in eighteen fathoms (blue mud). 

November 13th, Thursday. — Aroused at two A. m. by 
a loud crack under the ship. Collins, who ran out to 
examine, reported that he saw no signs of trouble, ex- 
cept a number of small cracks across the bow, and the 
fact that the rent leading out from the stem had opened 
to an inch in width. I concluded . this would prove a 
forerunner to a morning’s excitement, but again I was 
pleasantly disappointed. Not a thing disturbed tis for 
the remainder of the night, and the day wore on, after- 
noon came, and still no trouble. The meteorological in- 
struments were put out on a temporary observatory hill 
near the ship, and I began to hope that we might have a 
few days’ peace. At eleven p. m. I went out to record the 
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temperatures and anemometer, and stood on the hill a 
few moments regarding a beautiful auroral arch extend- 
ing from E. by S. to W. by N., the crown being 70° in 
elevation and bearing north. Hearing a few little crack- 
les, like a dog walking over snow, I looked around to 
see which dog had followed me, when I descried two 
men running over the gangway and racing for the 
stem. I ran there at once, and to my amazement saw 
the ice float away to the northward along our whole 
length, leaving nothing but water on our port side. In 
twenty minutes we had one hundred and fifty feet 
width water on our port side, — the split occurring in 
as neat a line with the keel as if the keel had cut it, 
the ship remaining fast to the floe along her star- 
board side, not even a crack being made in her snow 
wall. The whole port side, snow wall intact, just slid 
away without noise or excitement. Four of our dogs 
which lay asleep on the floe were not awakened by the 
movement until the ice was nearly one hundred feet 
away, and then they could not get back, our hands 
being too full in getting our things aboard to send for 
them. 

The meteorological instruments were once more hur- 
riedly gotten on board ; the dogs, except Tom and his 
three companions, collected and penned on the quarter 
deck; both dingys got up on the roof of the deck- 
house, the steam-cutter dug out of the ice and placed 
on the roof likewise, the tripods taken in, all boats 
cleared away ready for lowering, the port after clew of 
the quarter deck awning triced up ready for passing 
out provisions, etc. ; and by midnight nothing belong- 
ing to the ship remained outside of her. 

S. W. winds until eleven p. m., when calm. Barom- 
eter rises from 29.74 to 29.82. Highest temperature 
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minus 10°, lowest temperature minus 15°; sounded at 
noon in twenty fathoms, blue mud. 

Kept everybody in his clothes ready for a call, piping 
down after serving out hot coffee forward and hot tea 
aft. 

November l±1h, Friday. — Nothing occurred to dis- 
turb us during the night, although of course anxiety as 
to what might occur at any moment did not allow us to 
get much sleep. I sincerely pray that we are not go- 
ing to have the experience of the Tegetthof in her long 
and perilous drift in the pack. This steady strain on 
one’s mind is fearful. Seemingly we are not secure for 
a moment, and yet we can take no measures for our se- 
curity. A crisis may occur at any moment, and we can 
do nothing but be thankful in the morning that it has 
not come during the night, and at night that it has not 
come since the morning. Living over a powder-mill 
waiting for an explosion would be a similar mode of 
existence. Our nights are beginning to be very long. 
To-day the sun rose at 10.30 A. M. and set about 1.30 p. h. 
Twilight on clear days begins about seven A. m. and ends 
at five p. ir., giving us fourteen hours black night. Be- 
fore many days the sun will leave us altogether, and we 
shall have a long spell of waiting for his reappearance. 
Daylight this morning showed us that our port floe with 
its snow wall was five hundred yards to the northward. 
It first moved to the eastward, then to the westward, 
and finally came to a stand opposite its proper place 
alongside the ship, and five hundred yards distant. Ice 
formed four inches in thickness in the fire-hole during 
the night. As the sun came up we again saw our 
“ north side of Wr angel Land,” between S. 40° W. and 
S. 6° W. bearings. And we again sighted our old friend 
Herald Island, bearing S. 49° E., all bearings true. 
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November 15 th, Saturday. — A clay of complete 
quiet as far as ice is concerned. The open water on 
our port side has frozen over sufficiently to hear 
walking upon it. Alexey was accordingly sent to 
the opposite side for Tom and his friends, and he 
brought the three (not four) missing dogs back, to my 
great satisfaction, and no doubt to theirs also, for they 
seemed glad to return to the land of dried fish. Not 
that they had hungered during the separation, for 
Alexey says he saw a lot of bones where they were, 
which these dogs had no doubt saved in times of plenty 
and buried in the snow for future emergencies. The 
remaining dogs were very indignant at the absent but 
returning ones, and had they not been prevented would 
have given them a fight as a celebration, looking no 
•doubt on the enforced separation as some new dodge 
for shirking work. Finished to-day making sleeping 
bags for all hands. 

November 16£7i, Sunday. — At eleven A. u. held my 
usual inspection. Found everything dry and comforta- 
ble below. At one p. m. held divine service. The S. E. 
wind which sprang up yesterday blew with great force 
•during the night with terrific squalls ; and though its 
velocity for a whole hour was no greater than seventeen 
miles, at times it must have been at the rate of fifty 
miles. It continued blowing during the day, and I 
stood by from midnight for some exciting result. "We 
are seemingly resting in a cradle made under the ship 
in the neighborhood of the foremast, and which has not 
been sufficiently disturbed by our port floe leaving us 
to set us adrift ; for although the heavy wind has been 
blowing on our starboard bow (its best hold for shoving 
us off), we hang on bravely. Should large masses of 
ice come grinding along our port side, it will be a ques- 
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tion of endurance as to our retaining our present place. 
The view to port therefore receives our greatest consid- 
eration. 

At 2.30 P. M. the young ice alongside of us commences 
to split, and immediately the floebergs commence to 
make down on us. Jumping on the deck-house I view 
the procession with some anxiety. By great good for- 
tune a projecting piece of our starboard floe holds on 
and fends off the floating pieces, and this push, aided 
by the wind, carries all dangerous masses just clear of 
our port side. Just astern of us there happens to be a 
bight in the floe, into which the drifting ice goes quietly 
and comfortably, and the open spaces being soon filled 
up the movement ceases about three. 

To-day the sun left us, although for all the good he 
did he might have left yesterday. The weather was so 
cloudy that we had nothing more than daylight. In sev- 
enty-one days we will be looking for his reappearance. 

November VI ih, Monday. — Ice quiet during the day. 

November 18tA, Tuesday. — At six A. M., with a light 
northern wind, the ice got under way again and jammed 
along to the N. W. The pressure across the bows was 
very great, and this time the grinding mass fairly 
reached the stem. I surely expected the ship to be 
carried along with it, but a heavy beam pressure held 
us up against our floe, and the barricade was switched 
off at an angle. The pressure lasted until noon, the 
ship creaking considerably, rising a little, and heeling 
over 41° to starboard. 

November \Qth, Wednesday. — From six a. m. to 
noon heavy ice pressure on port quarter and beam, in- 
creasing our heel to 6°. From six to seven p. m. heavy 
beam pressure. 

November 20 th, Thursday . — Beyond occasional slight 
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pressure,- which increased our heel to starboard to 6°, 
we have a day of no uneasiness. That is to say, we are 
not momentarily expecting to be turned away from our 
floe and sent grinding along with a stream of drifting 
floe lumps, or looking for a breaking in of our side 
by immense pressure. But as I cannot help realizing 
that we are in an exposed and dangerous position, and 
that either of the foregoing catastrophes may occur at 
any moment, I cannot be said to enjoy quiet or peace 
of mind. Sleeping with all my clothes on, and starting 
up anxiously at every snap or crack in the ice outside 
or the ship’s frame inside, most effectually prevents my 
getting a proper kind or amount of rest, and yet I do 
not see anything else in store for me for some time to 
come. This pack is likely to have some motion all 
winter I suppose. So long as there may be water down 
by Behring Strait there will be space for relieving the 
pressure. But when the outlets close up and pressure 
continues, whether by wind or tidal action, the hump- 
ing and piling up will go on around us and keep us in a 
constant state of turmoil for months to come. Truly this 
is no pleasant predicament. Wintering in the pack may 
be a thrilling thing to read about alongside a warm fire 
in a comfortable home, but the actual thing is sufficient 
to make any man prematurely old. Since we have be- 
come surrounded by ice again, and could hardly move 
very far or very fast, I have allowed the dogs to remain 
on the floe again to our mutual satisfaction. Though 
a few luxurious ones prefer seeking the shelter of the 
ship, the majority prefer living in the open air ; hence 
our attempt to bring them on board only resulted in 
a series of fights and violent attempts to break away 
again. Once on board it would take four men to keep 
one dog from breaking for the ice, and there have been 
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frequent escapes. The other night one of the strag- 
glers was taken by Collins to be a bear. A rifle was 
hurried for, but the ‘ c bear ” had left fortunately, else 
we might have had a dead dog on our hands. Last 
night one of them fearing an imprisonment must have 
sought shelter on the ice lumps on the port side. At 
all events he was there this evening ; and the ice hav- 
ing moved off a few feet from us, leaving a water hole, 
he could not come back the way he went, and would 
not come by any other in spite of our coaxing. While 
w alkin g on the ice alongside I heard a subdued “ yelp ” 
under the bow, and rushing there I was just in time 
to plunge my hand in the water, and save our canine 
friend from going under for good. He was pretty far 
gone and remained in a dazed condition for an hour or 
two after I hauled him out. 

November 21st, Friday. — Slight pressure in the 
forenoon, after which the ice recedes, leaving a line of 
open water on our port side. Sight the land again 
on its accustomed bearings. Bright moonlight and star- 
light. At twelve midnight a bright halo around the 
moon about 2° in diameter, and showing prismatic colors, 
the crimson on the outer edge predominating. The low 
temperature fills the air with frost dust, through which 
the moon’s rays are prismatically seen. Position at 
seven p. m. shows a drift since November 17th of twen- 
ty-two miles W. 4° S. 

November 22 d, Saturday. — The day begins with a 
calm, but at three a. m. a N. E. wind sets in, and blows 
until midnight with varying velocity, the maximum 
being thirteen miles. The barometer falls alarmingly 
fast from 29.72 to 28.88, and the temperature rap- 
idly runs up from minus 17° to plus 10°. The wind 
blows in heavy squalls at times, but I see no indication 
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of very bad weather until perhaps when the barometer 
begins to rise again. Sounded at noon in twenty-three 
fathoms, and the lead line indicated a drift to the west- 
ward. We experience a slight pressure under stern 
from floes which have advanced from the southward to 
cover up the vast expanse of open water which has 
been on our port beam. 

Alexey and Nindemann while out this afternoon fell 
in with a bear and her cub. Alexey shot and killed 
the bear, and had a lively tussle with the cub, in which 
he got his clothes torn. The ice was so uncertain, and 
it was so late, three P. M., when Nindemann got to the 
ship to report the shooting, that I did not run the risk 
of trying to get the dead bear to-night, and accord- 
ingly sent the metallic dingy to bring Alexey back, 
leaving the game until to-morrow. “Plenty jump,” 
says Alexey. 

November 23 d, Sunday. — The day begins with N. E. 
winds, which change to S. E. and back to Nl E. with a 
velocity varying from three to thirteen miles an hour, 
during which the barometer steadily falls to 28.79, 
and the temperature rises to plus 24°, making it uncom- 
fortably warm while exercising. At nine p. M., after a 
short calm, the wind comes out suddenly from the S. 
W. with a velocity which almost immediately amounts 
to twenty miles an hour, and causes the temperature to 
fall quickly to plus 5°. The weather, which before the 
shift had been overcast and hazy, clears so that at mid- 
night we have the benefit of moonlight and starlight. 

A few pressures during the day are the only things 
which disturb us. At one p. m. the advancing floes 
pile up the ice under the bows, and I have no doubt 
that this will serve as an entering wedge which, aided 
by the wind on our starboard beam, will, before this 
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southwester is over, break us out of the bed where we 
have so snugly lain for over two and a half months. 
Nindemann and Alexey started off in pursuit of the 
bear shot yesterday. But owing to the opening of the 
ice in the mean time they were unable to reach the 
place of the conflict. 

Inspected the ship at eleven A. m., and held divine 
service at 1.30 p. h. 

November 24th, Monday. — It has come at last ; we 
are broken adrift from our floe ! Suspecting what the 
continued action of this S. W. wind would be, I made 
sure to have all the dogs securely housed on board ship 
before I went to bed last night, i. e., before I lay down 
in my clothes to get some sleep. At five p. m. I was 
aroused by a preliminary pressure under the bow. 
Turning out I reached the deck-house top in time to 
see a very severe nip which started our port bulwark 
planking, the ice being already piled higher than our 
port rail in' some places. The ice under the bow was 
piled up as high as our figure-head, and the pressure in 
this direction was increasing. A floe piece with a wedge 
shape had pierced “ our ” floe, and was exerting its 
force bravely. The ship creaked and groaned. Some- 
thing had to give, for the pressure from ahead and 
abeam was very great. Suddenly the ship lifted by the 
stern, the wedge advanced, and our floe was split, and 
the port pressure decreasing we were afloat on an even 
keel once more. The port floe moved slowly to the N. 
E., and we followed it, our snug cradle of two and a half 
months being split and shattered, and no longer our 
refuge and our strength. All our effects being long 
since removed we had nothing to bring in but our gang- 
plank, which was soon accomplished. Throughout the 
day we remained, nearly in the same place, resting at 
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one time against one floe, and at other times against 
another. 

The S. W. wind blew with a velocity between twenty 
and twenty-six miles an hour, changing occasionally to 
W. S. W. ; towards midnight it moderated to.fif teen miles 
an hour. The barometer steadily rose from 28-95 to 
29-63- The highest temperature was plus 2.5°; the 
lowest minus 5°. The air was filled with falling and 
drifting snow all day. Sounded at noon in twenty-two 
fathoms, and observed our drift to be to the northward 
and eastward. 

November Ihth, Tuesday . — The S. W. wind piped 
up again after midnight, and blew with a velocity va- 
rying from twelve to twenty miles until eleven A. ir., 
when it went to west, remaining there until midnight, 
blowing with a velocity varying between twelve, seven, 
and three miles. The barometer rose rapidly from 29. 
64 to 30.32, — so rapidly, in fact, that I am suspicious 
of it, and inclined to look for some more bad weather. 
Highest temperature minus 3.5 ° ; lowest minus 12°. 
Bright moonlight and starlight. Sounded at noon eigh- 
teen and one half fathoms. 

To-day has been one of the most anxious and excit- 
ing days we have yet had. At 6.15 a slight pressure 
on the port bow commenced hostilities. At 9.15 a very 
heavy squeezing on port side started our bulwark plank- 
ing, and pinching down under us heeled the ship 3° to 
port. At ten A. m. the pressure ceased, and we were 
left floating upright in a small lead of open water, and 
adrift as far as any floe ice was concerned. For a time 
I was undecided what to do. There was no floe near 
us large enough to anchor to securely, and the chance 
of another pressure coming while the ship was tied up 
and unable to give to it was too unsatisfactory. If the 
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ship were free when the ice moved she would go along 
with it ; if she were tied up she might have to stand the 
brunt in a very unfavorable position. As it was, she lay 
in a kind of canal a little wider than her own length, 
and ready for action ahead or astern. I concluded to 
let her remain so, and watch for results. At five 
p. m. I noticed that she commenced floating stern first 
through the canal. About a mile astern (E.) was a 
large patch of open water, and from ahead (W.) the 
broken floe pieces were gathering away and coming 
down upon us. At a little bend in the canal her stem 
took the floe and held fast, while her bow payed around 
as prettily as if we were casting under jibs. No sooner 
had she got stern to the wind than the advancing ice 
was upon us, and we were pushed, forced, squeezed, 
driven through this mile of a canal amid a grinding and 
groaning of timbers and a crashing and tumbling of ice 
that was fearful to look at. Still we sailed on, and in a 
half hour or so were sent out into the opening beyond 
where our speed decreased, and drifting over toward a 
thin floe we ran our bows into the young ice and held 
fast heading S. Though we moved at no time with 
greater speed than say two knots an hour, our passage 
through that sluiceway of running ice was enough to 
make one’s hair stand on end, and each of us heaved 
a sigh of relief when it was over. If we had in the 
morning planted an ice-anchor to a small floe, I am 
convinced this pressure would have tom us away from 
it, and the stream of flowing ice might have jammed us 
across this canal and given us some injury, even if it 
had not climbed on board. Having a bright moon, 
nearly full, we could see, and that was a great comfort. 
I could not help thinking how much worse it would 
have been on a dark night, when we could have heard 
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all this trouble and yet have seen nothing. What one 
can see, he can to some extent prepare for ; but it is the 
unseen danger that strikes the most terror to the heart 
A man must be a hard unbeliever who does not recog- 
nize a divine hand in these wonderful escapes. 

A most beautiful effect was created to-night by the 
moonlight reflected or refracted from the floes. A pure 
golden light was thrown around and above the ice, 
making one believe he was looking into fairyland. 

November 26th , Wednesday . — My suspicions at the 
sudden rise of the barometer yesterday were correct, 
for to-day we have had and are having a snorter from 
the S. E. The day opened calm, and so continued until 
four A. M., when a light S. E. wind came up. This 
slowly freshened, until at noon it was blowing with a 
velocity of eight miles an hour, and at one p. m. the 
gale burst upon us, blowing twenty-one miles the first 
hour and reaching twenty-nine miles before midnight. 
The barometer rose to 30.27 until the wind freshened, 
when it began to fall, reaching 30.28 at midnight. 
The weather had a hard and angry look, and I see we 
are in for a screamer. The temperature began at mi- 
nus 9°, but rose to plus 10° as the day ended. 

The ship held fast in the young ice in which she 
ran last night, but shook from truck to keelson as the 
heavy gusts took her. A few water holes were in our 
neighborhood, and the main solid pack could be seen 
in all directions. This bay will no doubt dose as soon 
as the ice takes up its motion again, which I have ob- 
served occurs when there is little or no wind. The 
heavy winds pack up the large masses, and in the calms 
and light winds, the pressure being removed, every- 
thing struggles to get back again to its old condition, 
and openings and races occur. Sounded at noon in 
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twenty-one fathoms (soft bottom). Sighted land on 
the same general bearings of October 29th. 

November 27th, Thursday. — The wind went to S. 
S. E.j and blew all day very hard, its velocity ranging 
from twenty-five to forty miles an hour. The squalls 
were very heavy, and though we moved only about 
half a length astern (to leeward, where we brought 
up against young ice), the ship shook as if her spars 
were coming out of her. At midnight the gale con- 
tinued in full blast. The lead line showed a drift to 
the N. W. Evidently all the ice is drifting the same 
way, for the shores of our bay do not seem to contract 
much, and so I suppose there must be some large water 
space to the N. W. into which all this ice is drifting. 
If it brings up anywhere before a N. W. wind can stop 
its way the pressure down here will be tremendous, and 
our open bay will shut up like magic, in which case we 
must prepare for more anxiety. 

Since being beset to the present time, though we 
have had difficulty in getting snow pure enough to 
make drinking water, we have not been absolutely un- 
able to do so. But now there is so little snow remain- 
ing in our neighborhood that we are in a serious posi- 
tion. Very little snow has fallen thus far, and we have 
subsisted on drifts; and as we are away from drifts 
now, and cannot reach any, we have been forced to 
come down to scraping the floes around us. The snow 
resulting is quite salt, and our tea and coffee to-day are 
quite unfit to drink. It is not safe in our present con- 
dition to send men away any distance, for if the ice 
breaks up (and fissures are to be seen in all directions) 
we might go adrift again and have more than we could 
do perhaps to get the men back. Took the tempera- 
ture of a small lane of water alongside at midnight and 
found it 27°. 
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November 28 tlx, Friday. — Very hard blow from S. E. 
all day until towards midnight, when it slackened up a 
bit. At midnight, however, it commenced piping up 
again at S. E. by E., promising another installment of 
the gale -for to-morrow. Stars of the first magnitude 
were easily seen to-day at one p. m. 

There being no chance of getting snow of proper pu- 
rity, we got up the Baxter boiler to-day, and, rigging 
a coil to it, commenced distilling. I am afraid this will 
be an expensive business in the way of fuel, but it can- 
not be helped. The snow that we have been able to 
get for the last two days has been so salty that many 
of the officers and men are being treated for diarrhoea. 
This, of course, will never do, and pure water must be 
obtained at any cost. We are all feeling the lack of 
exercise very much. The ice is so treacherous that it 
is unsafe to get on it. The poor dogs also feel the con- 
finement, and when they are not engaged in a cheerful 
fight go moping around in a desolate way. They have 
regular cliques, and occupy certain portions of the quar- 
ter deck exclusively. Any trespass brings on a fight 
inevitably. 

November 29 th, Saturday. — A day of wearing anx- 
iety. The gale continued, varying between E. by S. 
and S. E. At seven a. m. the ice commenced to move, 
and seemingly to windward, as if the pressure were 
forced back on itself. As we lay broadside to the 
movement we had the full force of it on our frame. 
The ice on our port side (the weather side) seemed 
tougher and more unyielding than heretofore, and the 
whole mass made our ship snap and creak with the 
squeezing worse than ever before. Several times the 
pressure became so great that the ship ceased to creak, 
and the deck seemed ready to burst open. To leeward 
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of us one large sheet of ice would ride over another large 
sheet, and the two come down against us ; the port floe 
would decline to yield ; the two sheets to leeward would 
break edges and pile up blocks against our starboard 
side, and then begin pressing against these ; the ship 
would groan and squirm and then seem dead, while the 
deck trembled. This might last half an hour, and when 
it seemed as if wood and iron must give, the port floe 
would hump up and split, and we would be pushed on 
for another nip. This sort of thing lasted until three 
p. m., and then the nip seemed to be hardest of all, and 
remained so. We could not tell whether it let up or 
not, for we were jammed tight, heeling 2s° to star- 
hoard. The ship could not rise, for the ice was only a 
foot thick, and took the ship’s side above the bends 
only; it was simply a question of its going through 
her, or of her being strong enough to stand it. She 
was strong enough, and that is all we can say. If she 
had not been strong enough she would have been cut 
in two. Eight hours of this mental tension is enough 
for one day. 

November 30 th, Sunday. — A day of peace and quiet 
doubly acceptable after the strain of yesterday. The 
gale blew itself out at six a. h., and we had a bright 
moonlight and starlight until the struggling daylight 
came into play at nine. Of course, we do not see the 
sun at all, and our noon is but the twilight of ordinary 
latitudes. Occasionally it is beautiful indeed, as, for 
instance, to-day, when we had a few golden and red 
streaks in the S., a clear blue sky to about 20° in arc, 
and the remainder of the heavens dark blue, illumi- 
nated by a full moon. Venus was visible at noon. The 
ice around us made a picture in its lights and shadows. 
The broken pack surrounded us in all directions, while, 
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as if in the centre of a frozen lake, the Jeannette lay- 
squeezed by slabs of ice eight and one half inches thick, 
with humped up and splintered floes, showing where 
she had proved her strength. 

Attempts to be poetical in the Arctic are praisewor- 
thy, but I think I shall give them up. My sensations 
of being in critical situations are too keen to allow me 
to write in cold blood about the beauties of ice scenery. 
I will simply remark that the pack is no place for a 
ship, and however beautiful it may be from an aesthetic 
point of view, I wish with all xny heart that we were out 
of it. 

We were able to resume our exercise of two hours, 
which was a great benefit and comfort to us. Sounded 
at noon in thirty-two fathoms (blue mud), and a drift 
to the N. and W. was indicated by the lead line. A 
raven, which flew around the ship, was brought down 
by a rifle shot by Aneguin, and added to the natural- 
ist’s collection. The loom of land was seen to the S. W. 
At eleven a. m. inspected the ship, and at one p. ir. 
held divine service. 

By two lines of position obtained from observation of 
the moon and Mars, Danenhower determines our posi- 
tion at 7.80 p. M. to be latitude 72° 36' N., longitude 
178° 08' W., from which it appears that since November 
21st, the date of our last observations, we have drifted 
forty miles to the N. 1° W. 

I take leave of the month of November without the 
slightest regret. It has been a month of gales, ice pres- 
sures, and discomforts mental and physical. Earnestly 
hoping that December will drift us quietly and peacea- 
bly nearer the Pole, and bring us to some land where 
we can at least have the merit of discovery if jRot of 
exploration, I say good-by to November, andj&voke 
God’s blessing on our ship and ourselves. 
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THE DEAD OF WINTER. 

December , 1879 — 26 t January, 1880. 

Auroral Displays. — Daily Walks. — Trouble with Water. — The 
Darkness. — Monotony of Life in the Arctic. — Tests of Light. — 
Discomfort. — The Shortest Day. — Christmas. — Tidal Action. — 
The Old Tear and the New. — Festivities. — Danenhower’s Mis- 
fortune. — A Cold Snap. — A Leak. — Serious Business to close 
it. — The Pumps. — Reappearance of the Sun. 

December 1st, Monday. — The clear and beautiful 
weather of yesterday continues to-day. The barometer 
rises from 86.36 to 30.56, an unusual circumstance, 
and one worthy of attention as to its results. These 
areas of high and low pressures follow each other like 
waves, and bring us generally quite as bad weather in 
the high as in the low. The atmosphere is remarkably 
clear, and sounds made on the ice, while being trans- 
mitted to great distances, seem to reverberate like 
sounds made under a large dome. The human voice 
has all the intensity noticed when one speaks in an 
otherwise empty hall or in a cave. The highest tem- 
perature was plus 4“ ; the lowest minus 5°. A halo was 
about the moon. A mirage to the southward of an 
open water space was very clearly defined in the sky. 

Sounded at noon in thirty and a half fathoms (blue 
mud). Ice quiet and ship remaining immovable. 

The usual monthly physical examination of officers 
and men was begun to-day. I shall notice with much 
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interest the result. I can see no change for the worse 
from ordinary observation. We have at times been 
troubled by not getting pure snow for drinking and 
cooking purposes, and as this may continue until we 
have a heavy snow-fall (for our distilling is not perfect) 
I shall commence to-morrow the issue of a ration of one 
ounce lime juice to every officer and man each day. 

December 2d, Tuesday. — A quiet day. We had, in 
addition to one of the most beautiful moonlight effects 
on the ice I had ever seen, and a sky perfectly free 
from clouds, a fine chance to witness auroral and other 
effects. At ten p. ir. a lunar rainbow was visible, show- 
ing faintly the prismatic colors. Towards eleven p. ar. 
this was succeeded by a lunar halo in which the pris- 
matic colors were clearly visible. Then flared up an 
auroral arch, extending from N. to N. E., whose crown 
was 34° in altitude, and this arch, as if by magic, ab- 
sorbed the lunar halo, or caused it to disappear. Then 
suddenly the lunar rainbow reappeared and arched 
alongside the auroral arch ; and finally, at 11.50, the au- 
roral arch became an auroral curtain, floating sheets of 
trembling flame down to the horizon. Not a sound was 
heard during all this display. Add to this picture the 
ship thrown by the bright moonlight against a clear, 
dark blue background, every rope and spar white with 
frost, and a level floe surrounded with a fringe of fan- 
tastically shaped hummocks, and it would make a study 
for an artist. I have remarked heretofore that these 
wonderful' auroral displays are forerunners of cold 
weather, and I shall watch with interest the result of 
this very high barometer and extraordinary atmos- 
pheric phenomena. Very probably we are lulled by a 
false sense of security while the ice is so quiet, but I 
shall undress before retiring to-night, a thing I have 
done but once since November ISth. 
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Commenced the issue of lime juice to-day. For the 
officers it is placed on the dinner-table with water and 
sugar, and each one sweetens or waters it as he pleases ; 
with the men it is served out by Sweetman, and an 
ounce of sugar is furnished at the same time, and as 
the men go to dinner by watches they each receive and 
consume the ration. 

December 3d, Wednesday. — The report of the sur- 
geon’s examination is very satisfactory. Of the eight 
officers the condition of six was pronounced excellent, 
and of the remaining two (myself and the doctor), 
good ; of the twenty-three men, twenty excellent, and 
three good. A day of beautiful weather, and although 
we hear the rumbling of the ice in the distance, noth- 
ing occurs around us to disturb us. 

j December 4th, Thursday. — Were it not for our daily 
walking exercise of two hours I fear we should stag- 
nate. From eleven a. m. to one p. m., however, all 
hands are sent out of the ship. The officers generally 
walk, and the men go hunting, without success, or kick 
foot-balls. We have a fine, level, smooth place, two 
hundred and forty yards in length, to walk on, and we 
manage to put in from four to six miles in the two 
hours. This is the best of our daylight, for it is quite 
dark until ten in the morning and after two in the af- 
ternoon. Twilight does not make any supply of the 
absent sun. Danenhower started a school of elemen- 
tary navigation for the crew. 

Decernber 3th, Saturday . — A cold spell has arrived, 
but as the wonderful auroral display was on the 2d, I 
fear it is stretching it too much to make a connection 
with the cold weather. The highest temperature to- 
day is minus 11°, and the lowest minus 24° (at end of 
day with N. W. wind). Its effect on the drip was to 
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keep up a cracking at night up to midnight, caused by 
the contraction of the metal fastenings and consequent 
snapping of the wood. We have noticed heretofore 
considerable hair sticking to the ice, where the dogs in 
lying down had frozen fast, and had to tear themselves 
away ; but this afternoon a dog stuck so fast that he 
had actually to be dug out with a shovel. Pretty cold 
weather ! 

J December 7 tli, Sunday . — The cold spell continues, 
the highest temperature being minus 21° ; the lowest 
minus 25 3 . Inspected the ship at eleven A. M. To my 
unpleasant surprise I found considerable dampness on 
the berth deck at the forward and after ends over the 
berths. The stove, being about amidship, was sufficient 
to keep the central portion of the deck dry. The for- 
ward end communicated with the outer air by means of 
the skylight leading to the spar deck ; which, though 
covered by the teiit awning, received air through a 
hole in the said awning. The after end communicating 
by doors, having holes in the lower panels, with the 
galley room, receives its air from the deck-house, which 
is kept at an average temperature of 45°, and hence 
ought not to be as damp as the forward end. In reality, 
however, it is about the same. Hence I conclude that 
the condensed moisture is due to the skylight being 
opened for the forward end, and the same for the after 
end, with the addition of the spar deck (forward of the 
deck-house), from its coldness caused by contact with 
the outer air, serving to condense the warm air below. 
We have a skylight cover made of galvanized iron, with 
a. funnel, and we will now keep that in place steadily, 
to see if the moisture will collect in that and freeze, as 
was the experience of Sir John Boss. In addition we 
shall also cover the under side of the spar deck with 
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felt or canvas, or carpet over these forward and after 
berths and watch the effect. 

We are beginning to appreciate other discomforts. 
Our distilling with the Baxter boiler is not successful, 
the resul ting water being too salt for healthful use. 
The salt is due to two causes : first, the boiler receives 
its water from a tank which is filled from the top of the 
deck-house by drawing water in a bucket from a hole 
cut in the ice alongside the ship. If greatest care be 
not exercised (and what sailor will exercise it with the 
thermometer 25° below zero ?) water is slopped over the 
distilling coil, also on top of the house, and trickles 
down into the water barrel. A very little salt-water 
trickling down spoils a half day’s distilling, and as we 
are able to distill only enough to meet our daily wants 
(say forty gallons), it is a serious matter. It has taken 
us some days to discover that trouble, and now we will 
remedy it by rigging a pan to catch drip. Second, the 
boiler is so shallow that when the pump is started to 
feed it, if the pump by accident be started quickly, the 
pressure in the steam space is so suddenly relieved that 
the water bubbles up and goes over salt to the water 
barrel through the coil. The same effect is caused by 
admitting too much steam into the coil ; and if we do 
not admit enough, the coil freezes up and bursts, as it 
has. done several times. If we bring the coil down 
inside the deck-house, the temperature will not be low 
enough to condense enough steam for our daily use, 
and there we are. We have almost scraped the floes 
bare to get snow enough to melt for washing purposes. 
The resulting water is very salt, and it was the use of 
that water which brought on diarrhoea. However, Mel- 
ville has set to work to improve the distiller, and he 
rarely misses a complete success. 
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We also begin to feel the darkness. ' Four hours’ day- 
light is not much. We have not even the moon now 
to bear us company. We do not suffer of course, and 
I notice no diminution of appetite. Everybody rallies 
around the table at meal times, and is as cheerful as 
usual. But it is unnatural for us to have this enforced 
close companionship, and we seem to get in each other’s 
way. We are warm and comfortable, but we would 
like to be able to go “ somewheres.” We cannot go 
out and walk in the dark with any object except exer- 
cise, and our two hours’ walking match from eleven 
to one seems to supply enough of that. We read and 
smoke, and growl at the stove when it does not throw 
out enough heat, or at the cabin door when it lets in 
too much cold. The uncertainty of our remaining 
quiet in the ice for an hour at a time prevents the erec- 
tion of our observatory, and the taking of interesting 
astronomical and magnetic observations. We are able 
to make our hourly meteorological observations only. 
Our suspicions of the moving of the ice seem to have 
communicated themselves to the dogs, who come on 
board regularly to sleep ; in fact some of them march 
up the gang-plank as methodically as we do when it 
strikes two bells. A few of them, however, remain on 
the ice to make us chase them, when the ice breaks up, 
and we. are on the anxious seat. 

We have had no bear excitements for some time. 
Fox tracks are plentiful, but no foxes have as yet been 
seen. Occasionally our hunters report having seen 
blood where a bear has caught a seal and eaten him ; 
and bear tracks are followed up until daylight fails, and 
the chase must end. From ten p. m. to midnight we < 
had a beautiful auroral display in the form of loops. 

December 8th , Monday. — I am afraid we are on the 

13 
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verge of another ice disturbance, for at times during 
the day the ice to the N. E. of us, and distant half a 
mile, began to move with its usual accompaniment of 
groans and shrieks while under pressure. 

December 9th, Tuesday . — A south southeast gale all 
day. No movement to the ice. 

There is a wonderful sameness to our daily life, and 
I can as yet devise no efficient way of changing the 
monotony. We are continually standing by for a move- 
ment to the ice with everything ready for an emergency. 
Knapsacks at hand, sledges packed, boats ready, medi- 
cines and instruments, arms and ammunition, sledge 
parties all told off ; all these things keep us in a posi- 
tion of unrest and uncertainty. We seem to feel as if 
we were living on the edge of a crater. Under the 
circumstances we can do nothing but wait, thankful 
each morning that we are no worse off than we were 
the night before, and yet anxious as to what the day 
may bring forth. Were we in a harbor and could con- 
sider the ship a fixture until spring, we should hardly 
feel the winter in the many occupations and amuse- 
ments we should have, but here adrift in the pack we 
can only wait and watch. 

The necessary and inevitable refuse of the ship has 
rendered our surroundings not at all pleasant to con- 
template. If we could only have snow, this might be 
covered and kept out of sight, but I begin to believe 
snow never falls here. Although I ought to be glad 
that it is all outside of the ship instead of inside, I can- 
not help complaining of the lack of cleanliness of our 
surroundings. 

Melville has made a complete success of the distiller, 
and now we get our water pure. But it takes two 
pounds of coal for every gallon of water, and that ex- 
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penditure will ruin us if we have to keep it up. Snow, 
snow is what we want. 

The sheet-iron cover to the forward skylight, though 
acting as a partial condenser for the berth deck, does 
not keep it dry, and we shall have to resort to extra 
felting. 

December 10 th. Wednesday. — A very curious addi- 
tion was made to-day to our naturalist’s collection in 
the shape of the skull (?) and bones of codfish. These 
bones were picked up by the cabin steward in his walk 
to-day, between eleven and one, out of a large heap of 
similar bones, a couple of miles from the ship. They 
are probably the relics of some successful fishing on the 
part of a bear or of a fox. Experimented to-day with 
Snellen’s types, to get an idea of the diminution of 
light. At noon the type marked D = 9, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, should have been seen at thirty 
feet, was readable at but twenty feet. Approximately, 
therefore, we have twenty thirtieths or two thirds of 
full daylight at noon. 

I had placed to-day a series of thermometers in dif- 
ferent parts of the ship, and commenced keeping a 
record of the temperatures ; showing the temperatures 
of the living quarters, of the reservoirs from which air 
is received in them, and of the open air. For instance, 
the temperature of the berth deck at ten p. m. was 
68°, the old galley-room 45°, the deck-house 49°, the 
cabin porch 14°, the cabin 51°, the open air 7°. 

December 11 th, Thursday. — The situation this morn- 
ing seemed to promise a repetition of our exciting 
times. Daylight showed a crack in the ice ahead of 
and nearly alongside the ship, extending from S. W. to . 
N. E. The opening was made so quietly that the 
watch did not hear any movement beyond a light 
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shock at 8.40. At ten A. m. there it was however, and 
by eleven it had opened out to a width of six feet, 
affording us an opportunity of measuring the growth 
of the ice since November 25th, the time at which we 
were squeezed out into what was then open water. 
By actual measurement to-day we find the thickness 
of the ice to be twenty inches, and that is direct freez- 
ing. For some reason the ice immediately surround- 
ing the ship was not broken adrift, nor even badly 
cracked on the starboard side of us (ship heading S. 
S. W. true). At eleven movement commenced. The 
floe in which the ship lay moved to the northward- 
where it was broken on its edges by coming in contact 
with heavier floes, and remained comparatively motion- 
less, after shortening our two hundred and forty yard 
walk by some forty yards. The ice on our port hand 
then got under way and moved along slowly, like a pan- 
orama, until it had proceeded about two hundred yards 
to N. E., and then it stopped ; the opening six feet 
wide began to dose, and in a few hours everything was 
quiet again, except an occasional suppressed shriek in- 
dicating pressure. The ship was not affected in the 
slightest degree. While looking around for a cause for 
this movement we observed the clouds moving rapidly 
from the S. W., preceded by a scud, indicating clearly 
a S. W. gale. The barometer had fallen to 29.50, 
and up to eleven a. m. we had been having six and 
eight mile winds from the S. S. E. and S. At eleven 
the wind jumped suddenly to S. W., and commenced 
to pipe up. Beginning with eight miles, it reached by 
eight p. m. a velocity of 25.5 miles, blowing at times in 
heavy squalls at the rate of, at least, forty miles per 
hour. At midnight it went to W., and was blowing 
twenty-one miles an hour. The barometer rose with 
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the change of wind to S. W., and at midnight read 
29.80. The temperature, which had gone up to plus 
16°, fell rapidly 9° in one hour, and at midnight was 
minus 8°. 

At eleven p. m. we had a very fine auroral display. 
A wave of light crossed the zenith from the E. to 
the W. horizon which pulsed regularly in its transit, 
waving about, however, in its pulsations, like a long 
streamer of bunting let go in a fresh wind. It is very 
difficult to give a satisfactory description of these 
things, and impossible to make a fair picture of them, 
for no picture can show pulsations of waving light. It 
requires actual sight to realize their appearance. I 
have not been able thus far to connect their appear- 
ance or non-appearance with any meteorological phe- 
nomenon, or with any other unusual occurrence. 

December 13th, Saturday. — We have been trying 
regularly to get sights to determine our position, but 
are prevented by the almost perpetual haze that inter- 
venes, making a reflection in the mercury of the arti- 
ficial horizon impossible. In the absence of the moon 
we have to fall back upon Sumners by stars. Latitude 
by Polaris is out of our reach on account of its great 
altitude and the impossibility of getting it with sextant 
and artificial horizon. 

December 14 th, Sunday. — A variety of winds and 
weather to-day. At eleven a. m. made the usual Sun- 
day inspection. Every part of the ship was in as good 
order and condition as can be expected where our 
cleaning is limited to scraping and an occasional wiping 
up with cloths and warm water. As to dampness there 
is cause for complaint. The cabin and wardrobe are • 
dry and comfortable, the deck-house is damp, and in 
places wet from the tracking in of slush and dirt from 
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the ice and its melting by the heat of the Baxter boiler, 
and also from the moisture created while the distilling 
is going on, and the berth deck is damp to a slight de- 
gree on the beams and ship’s side in the wake of the 
forward and after berths, as described in my remarks 
of last Sunday. Felt and canvas have been used freely 
during the week to try to stop this dampness, but it 
still exists, and I do not think any means would be 
effectual short of building a house over all the deck, 
chock forward to the bows. To be sure we are troubled 
with dampness to the same extent as previous expedi- 
tions, but then we have not had as yet such extremely 
low temperatures. We are able to keep all the slop of 
washing clothes and persons clear of the living deck 
by having all that done in the deck-house ; and as the 
men do not enter the berth deck directly from the 
open air, we have no cold air rushing in and being 
spread around. As all work is done in this deck-house, 
and the men’s fur clothing and knapsacks are kept 
there, there is no room occupied on the berth deck 
save for eating and sleeping purposes ; and as the car- 
bonic acid estimates are not now extremely bad, we 
can put down the slight drip as the only objectionable 
feature as yet to our winter experience, so far as gen- 
eral health and comfort are concerned. 

If life within the Arctic circle were perfect comfort, 
everybody would be coming here. We must be thank- 
ful that our discomforts are no greater. Everybody is 
in good health and in good spirits. There are individ- 
ual cases of feeling the time hang heavily, and of be- 
ing mentally “ out of sorts ; ” but this arises, I fancy, 
from the non - realization of an impossible scheme of 
Arctic cruising and life rather than from any effect on 
the general health. Excepting Mr. Dunbar and Ninde- 
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mann no one has passed a winter in the Arctic before. 
Mr. Dunbar’s experience has been limited to a winter 
in Cumberland Gulf, where his ship was in a snug har- 
bor, and communication could be had and was had with 
the natives. Nindemann’s experience covers one win- 
ter in the Polaris in Thank God Harbor, and his terri- 
ble winter-drift on the ice-floe and miraculous rescue. 
For the rest of us it is our first experience ; and when 
we add to our wintering in the pack, with all its un- 
certainties and terrors, the knowledge that we attained 
no high latitude our first season, made no discoveries, 
so far as we know have made no useful additions to 
scientific knowledge, we cannot help feeling that we 
are doing nothing toward the object of the expedition, 
and are consuming provisions, wearing out clothing, 
and burning coal to no purpose. However we cannot 
tell what may be in store for us, and in our ignorance 
it is better to hope for good results than to pass our 
lives in fearing bad ones. 

New ice has formed twenty inches in thickness 
around us, and salt has been deposited on its surface 
by crystallization. What the certain thickness may be 
at which the ice is almost free from salt I know not, 
and Weyprecht does not say. But with a saw we cut 
from a thickness of sixteen inches of ice four pieces, 
each four inches thick, in regular succession, melted 
the ice, and the resulting water was so salt as to be 
unfit for use. I will try this experiment with an eight 
foot floe in a few days, and inscribe the result in this 
record. Without evaporating the water, and weighing 
the remaining salt, I could not say what the exact de- 
grees of difference were, if any, between the several 
four inch layers ; but by the nitrate of silver test the 
water turned white in each case to the same degree. 
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and the "bottom, layer made water as unfit to drink as 
did the surface layer containing the crystallized salt. 

December 15 th, Monday. — An uneventful day. The 
Snellen type test seems not a good way to obtain even 
a comparative record of the intensity of our daylight ; 
for whereas we could read a certain kind of type at a 
distance of twenty feet on the 10th inst., we can to- 
day read the same type twenty-seven feet, and yet 
the circumstances of sky and weather seem exactly the 
same. 

December 16 th, Tuesday. — As far as it is possible to 
do so, we are beginning to have some confidence in the 
stability of our position. We have had such a quiet 
time with the ice lately that we feel quite confident and 
reassured. So much so that we contemplate neither a 
breaking up of the ice nor any treachery while we are 
walking over it. As if to show us, however, how par- 
ticularly deceitful our surroundings are, Collins and two 
men broke through the ice to-day at different times 
and places within a radius of three hundred yards from 
the ship. No harm resulted beyond a ducking, from 
thus involuntarily taking the temperature of the sur- 
face water. Highest temperature, minus 11°, lowest 
minus 26° (our lowest thus far). 

December 182A, Thursday. — This morning we dis- 
cover a large opening in the ice about five hundred 
yards to the northward of the ship, about one quarter 
of a mile in width and extending, east and west. This 
is bringing the uneasiness close home. 

At five p. m., by a meridian altitude of the moon and 
an altitude of Mars, Danenhower establishes our posi- 
tion in lat. 72° 27' N., long. 178° 23' W., showing a 
drift of eight miles to the W. 21° S. since December 
2d. We seem to be, therefore, in a comparatively quiet 
part of the ocean. 
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December 20 th, Saturday. — Measured the thickness 
of the ice again to-day. The growth of the new for- 
mation, from November 2oth to December 11th, was 
twenty inches ; to-day the same ice measured in the 
fire -hole is thirty inches, showing an increase of ten 
inches in ten days. 

This afternoon, we had a slight crashing and moving 
of ice to the northward of us, but it did not last very 
long and gave us no concern. 

Nindemann brought in a seal to add to our delicacies. 

December 21 st, Sunday. — A blowy day. 

December 22c?, Monday. — The shortest day in the 
year. Although we cannot say, “ Now is the winter 
of our discontent made glorious summer,” we can say 
that our Arctic night is half gone, and that we shall 
now have an increasing light to contemplate instead of 
a failing one. The earliest sign of a gleam of daylight 
was at 8.40 a. m., but of course it was nothing to speak 
of. At 9.15 one could be sure that there was a sun 
somewhere ; at twelve that we had daylight to, and 
60° beyond, the zenith to the northward ; at one that 
day was fading; at three it had faded, while at 8.40 
not a speck of twilight was left to us. At noon Snel- 
len’s types, which are ordinarily read at thirty feet 
distance, were distinguishable at twenty-three feet; 
perfectly favorable conditions of atmosphere, the types 
held towards the south. Though this is but an approx- 
imation toward measuring the amount of twilight, I 
know of no better. As we had the bright light of a 
moon nine days old, and 18° in N. declination, our light 
was mixed even as late as an hour before and as early 
as an hour after noon. But that the daylight was 
stronger than the moonlight was proven by the fact 
that, in walking, our shadows were thrown from the 
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daylight and not from the moonlight. Well, here we 
are in the pack. So far, with two exceptions, we are 
in good health. The two exceptions are Mr. Danen- 
hower and Mr. Dunbar. Mr. Danenhower has an in- 
flammatory trouble with his left eye, which obliges him 
to keep it blinded, but is of no very serious character. 
Mr. Dunbar has caught a bad cold which has run him 
down considerably, and as he says he never was sick 
before it seems to depress his spirits to be ailing now. 
Some of us are troubled with extreme sleeplessness, 
myself, probably, worst of all, or, at least, as badly. 
My work not being over until one A. M., at which time 
I retire, I rarely get asleep before 3.30, and sometimes 
not until four A. M. I avoid napping as a rule during 
the day, but it seems to make no difference. The lack 
of sufficient exercise may be the cause of our wakeful- 
ness. As an electrical celebration of the shortest day 
in the year, we had a display of auroras far exceeding 
in quantity, and, perhaps, also in quality any previous 
efforts in that line. 

December 23 d, Tuesday. — The high winds of the 
last few days having accumulated some snow near us 
we set to work to-day banking it up against the ship’s 
side, with the hope of adding to her warmth and dimin- 
ishing the dampness of the berth deck. 

December 24 th, Wednesday. — A day of high winds, 
cloudy and unpleasant weather, and occasional flurries 
of very fine snow. 

Christmas Eve. Our surroundings are not of the most 
cheerful character, and our ship is not large enough 
to make any effort at theatricals possible. A feeble 
attempt at minstrels was in contemplation during the 
past week, but it has not yet matured. In order that 
some little conviviality and good feeling might be 
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occasioned or encouraged, I served out three quarts of 
whiskey among the men in the evening, which seemed 
acceptable, and Melville mixed a fine compound from 
Irish, whiskey presented by Paymaster Cochran before 
we left, and with one exception we joined aft in drink- 
ing to a merry Christmas to absent ones and to the 
health of Cochran. Danenhower proposed and we 
drank to the health and success of “ our old shipmates ” 
(Mrs. De Long and Sylvie), and so in the interchange 
of yarns and recollections we welcomed in the Christ- 
mas Day with the hope that at its next coming we 
should be at least no worse off. 

Christmas, December 25 th, Thursday . — A cloudy, 
dark, and disagreeable day, with high winds and light 
snow. The winds veer and haul between E. N. E. and 
S. E., with velocities ranging from eighteen to twenty- 
six miles an hour, temperature rises from minus 2° to 
plus 7°, soundings at noon in thirty-one fathoms, indi- 
cate drift to W. S. W. While the winds were blowing 
a.t midnight from S. E., the clouds, cirro-cumulus, were 
driving across the moon’s face from the S. W. The 
same occurrence was noticed by me last night and the 
night before. 

Christmas Day ! This is the dreariest day I have ever 
experienced in my life, and it is certainly passed in the 
dreariest part of the world. And yet we (or rather I) 
ought not to complain, for it is something to have had 
no serious mishap up to this time. We tried to be jolly, 
but did not make any grand success of it until dinner 
time, when fore and aft we had such a grand banquet 
that we were for a time lifted out of and beyond the 
contemplation- of our surroundings. We should have 
been comparatively happy were it not that one of our 
mess did not appear at the dinner table. At four p. m. 
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the crew, headed by Boatswain Cole, came aft into the 
cabin to wish us all a merry Christmas, and to invite us 
into the deck-house to hear a little music. We thanked 
them for their courtesy and went to the deck-house, 
where they played music, sang songs, and Alexey gave 
us a native dance. At all events the crew seemed to 
have a merry Christmas. 

December 2fttk, Friday. — At 10.15 p. H. a sharp 
crack was heard on our starboard side, and on going 
on deck to look for a cause open water was discerned 
ahead and on our port side to the eastward about three 
hundred yards distant. I went out to it and found that 



A Peculiar Ice Form. 


the ice had opened into a channel about twelve feet 
wide, extending for about a mile north and south, and 
curving around our bow to some new ice made over an 
opening of yesterday. I must now believe that this 
ocean is subject to tidal action, for as all our pressures 
have been at or about the times of full and new moon 
(full moon, October 29th; new, November 13th; full, 
November 28th ; new, December 12th ; full, December 
28th), they can be traced to the greater movement due 
to the spring tides, as suggested by Chipp, on October 
31st. 
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December 27 th, Saturday . — At five a. m., a light 
halo with prismatic colors; at six, a lunar circle; at 
seven, a faint aurora to N. E. ; at eight, a halo. At 
11.30 a. m. there was a slight movement to the ice be- 
yond and along the opening of yesterday. 

December 28 th, Sunday. — From 5.10 to 5.25 a. ir. 
there was a slight eclipse of a portion of the moon’s 
lower limb. If we had been able to have our observa- 
tory in working order on shore we might have made 
exact observations of this occurrence. But as we are 
in our uncertain state in the ice-pack, we can do no 
more than note the fact of an eclipse having taken 
place. At one p. m., held divine service, only four be- 
side myself attending. 

In the afternoon one of our dogs began to act queerly, 
seemingly bereft of all power of motion. Supposing that 
he might by some chance have become frozen we had 
him carried on board and laid on felt in the deck-house. 
He still declined to make any exertion, and his jaws 
were locked together, while his eyes were fixed and 
expressionless. In the evening the doctor injected 
ammonia into him with small effect. 

December 29 th, Monday . — A slight grinding move- 
ment in the neighborhood of the late opening of the 
ice to the eastward at 10.10 p. m. At noon there was 
something appearing very much like land between 
S. by W. and a half W. and S. W. and a half W. We 
believed that we saw an increase in the amount of day- 
light already at noon. To-day the sky had quite a rosy 
tinge at the southern horizon, and the light was almost 
sufficient to have an effect on the sky to the northern 
horizon. A full moon, nearly on the horizon, at its 
northern culmination, made it impossible to say where 
the daylight ended and the moonlight began. 
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The dog mentioned as being sick died during the 
night, and we have now but thirty-eight left, and one 
of these is dying slowly, too, having been bitten through 
the nose in a fight at St. Michael’s. Alexey opened the 
dead dog, and found in his stomach a wad of oakum as 
big as my fist, which of course caused his death. These 
dogs will eat anything, and in spite of all attempts to 
prevent them. They are given a dried fish each daily, 
but all the same are prowling around day and night 
among empty meat cans and ash heaps, and making a 
rush every time a pan of dish water even is thrown 
over the side. 

December 31si, Wednesday. — The last day of the 
year is, so far as weather is concerned, dull and gloomy. 
The earliest trace of dawn occurred at 8.16 A. M. Occa- 
sional flurries of snow, very fine and driving, seem to 
promise us some relief from our expenditure of fuel in 
distilling, but as soon as we begin to think it really will 
snow, the snow flurries cease. 

Danenhower was placed on the sick list to-day, his 
eye having regularly broken down. 

To give an impetus to the social feeling in seeing the 
old year out and the new year in, I sent four quarts of 
brandy forward for the crew, while Melville heated the 
water for a savory compound aft, and as midnight ap- 
proached our little colony of thirty-three people waited 
for the sound of the ship’s bell to say good-by to the 
year 1879, and welcome to the year 1880. 

1880, January lsi, Thursday. — The birth of the new 
year was announced by the rapid ringing of the ship’s 
bell by the man on watch, and the crew, all assembled 
on the quarter deck, gave three cheers for the u Jean- 
nette,” and sent a deputation of two men into the cabin 
to wish us all a happy New Year. The year opened 
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clear and pleasant. The temperature began at minus 
24 s , but at four A. M. it dropped suddenly to minus 30°, 
and by eleven a. 31. it bad reached minus 39°, running 
along at that steadily until midnight, when it reached 
minus 39-5°. The temperature was probably lower, but 
the mercurial thermometers began to freeze, and the 
spirit thermometers did not record accurately at this 
point. 

At three A. m. we had a lunar circle showing faint 
mock moons, the lowest mock moon very bright. 
Through the real and two lateral mock moons a curved 
line passed toward the horizon. At nine p. m. a blood- 
red halo around the moon. Early daylight at 8.14 A. m. 
Sounded at noon in 30J fathoms. Owing to the low 
temperature and strong wind blowing, I suspended for 
the day the operation of my regulation making every- 
body leave the ship and exercise on the ice from eleven 
A. ar. to one p. m. 

At three p. m. everybody sat down to a capital din- 
ner, and afterward we got ready for the minstrel per- 
formance in the evening. Our men had rallied from 
their failure to get up one for Christmas, and seemed 
determined to make this entertainment good enough 
for both occasions. During the day invitations were 
sent aft, accompanied by programmes. At 8.30 one of 
the men came to the cabin and invited us into the deck- 
house. Entering, we found a nice little stage erected 
with drop-curtain, footlights, etc., and tastily decorated 
with flags. The performance commenced with a min- 
strel variety, jokes and conundrums sandwiching in 
with the songs. One conundrum was excellent (point- 
ing to one of the stanchions of the deck-house) : <e Why 
is that stanchion like Mr. James Gordon Bennett ? Be- 
cause it supports the house.” Sweetman’s songs were 
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very good, and Kuehne’s violin solo was fine indeed, 
especially when one takes into consideration the fact 
that a seaman’s life does not serve to render the fin- 
gers supple and delicate. Mr. Cole gave us a jig with 
all the gravity of a judge. One of the features of the 
evening was the reading of a prologue composed by 
Mr. Collins, in which each one of the crew was made the 
subject of a rhyme in turn. Alexey and Aneguin gave 
us native dances, and the latter an imitation of a sons: 
sung by our Chinamen. The Chinamen gave us their 
native song, and a sham fight with knives and a pole, 
winding up by imitating with much contempt Alexey’s 
and Aneguin’s manner of singing and dancing. 

Instead of shadow pictures we had tableaux vivants, 
“ Neptune ” (Cole turning a wheel, our broken spare one, 
mounted on a camp stool) ; “ Sailors mourning over a 
dead marine ” (two sailors mute with grief over an 
empty brandy-bottle); “A glimpse at Vulcan” (our 
prize blacksmith, Dressier) ; “ Queen Anne ” (Aneguin 
— Anne Gwyne — Queen Anne) ; “ Is that a bear I 
see ? ” (Alexey with dog, aiming at some unseen ob- 
ject) ; “Mars ”< (man on crutches); “Taking an ob- 
servation ” (man drinking out of uplifted bottle), were 
all capital. When, the performance over, we broke up 
at eleven o’clock, we all felt satisfied alike with the 
ship, the minstrels, ourselves, and the manner in which 
we had celebrated the first day of the year of our 
Lord 1880. 

January 2 d, Friday. — A startling meteorological 
fact can be recorded to-day. We have seen some pretty 
high barometric readings, but to-day’s experience goes 
far beyond anything ever seen by our party. The 
pressure began at 30.64, but it rose to 30.85 at noon, 
and at midnight had reached 13.13. These readings 
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are reduced to a temperature of 32 D Fahrenheit. The 
thermometer remained uniformly very low, the highest 
being minus 37°, and the lowest 39-5°. 

There is, no doubt, a heavy blow going on to the 
southward of us. For us the accompaniments of this 
high barometer and low temperature were a westerly 
wind veering, going to N. and ending in perfect 
calm, and almost entirely cloudless sky (a few light 
streaks to southern horizon being the only clouds), and 
no unusual electric disturbance. In fact, the auroral 
displays were quite ordinary. A lunar halo was also 
observed at three A. ir., but it had no especial features. 
At daylight numerous water clouds were observed 
around us, but they disappeared during the forenoon 
as the ice closed. At ten p. M. the ice commenced 
grinding near us in the S. W., the motion, judging 
by the sound, being transmitted along a line running to 
the northward. What I mean by that is, that when the 
ice moved first it was in the S. W. ; then the next 
sound was from S. W. by W., while in the S. W. it was 
quiet ; so on to W. and along, the sound retreating to 
the northward. No motion was communicated to the 
ship or to the ice surrounding her. The noise was ex- 
actly like the paddle-wheels of a steamer beating the 
water, sometimes at full speed, and sometimes at half 
speed — even as it may be heard on a still night on 
the North River at home. 

Every once in a while during this cold snap, we are 
startled by a loud crack like a rifle shot, caused by the 
drawing of some fastening. That we have not had 
more of them may be due to the extra secure manner 
in which our ship is built ; for Mr. Dunbar seems to 
have experienced much more of this kind of noise in 
wintering in a whaler in Cumberland Sound. 

14 
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January 3 d, Saturday. — Early daylight at eight 
A. M. At noon good clear daylight illuminating the 
floe, and showing everything about the ship distinctly. 
Anemometer read clearly without lantern for the first 
time in many days. The southern sky showed bright 
red. The loom of land was descried to the S. S. W. 
At one A. M. the ice was again in motion to southward. 

January 4dh, Sunday . — At 12.30 a very brilliant 
meteor shot in a curved line from S. to S. E. and ex- 
ploded like a rocket, showing red, yellow, and blue 
colors. At eleven inspected the ship. The berth deck 
at the forward and after ends is again beaded with 
moisture. The experiment of laying old mattresses on 
deck on the forecastle and covering them with snow 
worked to a charm for a day or two, the berth deck 
being dry and comfortable, but it has broken out again 
as bad as ever. The fore store-room is dry, and, as far 
as we can see, entirely free from frost ; but this is ex- 
plained by its being covered by the deck-house. The 
after store-room is full of frost, and will have to be 
thoroughly broken out in the spring. The ward-room is 
dry and free from frost except the side bulkheads of the 
forward rooms (Danenhower’s and Collins’) ; the forward 
bulkheads being felted are quite free from frost. Sev- 
eral of the officers discovered during the week that 
their mattress covers (ticking) had commenced to mil- 
dew and rot, moisture having collected between their 
mattresses and the berth bottoms. This has been rem- 
edied by each one turning up his mattress to air in the 
morning upon getting up, and airing it on Saturdays 
when the fire is lighted in the ward-room to heat water 
for bathing purposes. The cabin is dry, warm, and com- 
fortable. During our two hours’ walking exercise on 
the floe from eleven A. m. to one p. m., it is opened and 
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ventilated the whole or part of the time, depending on 
the temperature, and though we sometimes find it cold 
upon our return on board, that drawback is more than 
compensated for by having had the air changed. 

Our little mess is pulling through the winter fairly 
well. Mr. Dunbar is getting back to his usual good 
condition, but Mr. Danenbower is having a hard time 
with his eyes, the inflammation being so great that he 
cannot bear any light to fall upon them. The rest of 
us are up to our usual standard. At one p. m. read the 
Articles of War and mustered the crew. After which 
performed divine service. 

January oih, Monday. — This morning the doctor 
came to me and represented that Danenhower’s case was 
of a very serious character, and that there was great 
danger of his losing the sight of his left eye. Owing 
to the necessity for shielding the eye from all light, it 
would become necessary for Mr. Danenhower to remain 
in his room in total darkness, and it was feared that this 
might affect his general health and depress his spirits. 
I am much distressed at the news, for Danenhower is 
highly prized by all of us, and by his efforts has kept 
us many an hour from moping. He is now shut out 
from all participation with what is going on, and we can 
do nothing but go down occasionally and sit with him 
in the dark and talk with him. He is cheerful enough 
himself, however, and, having great force of character, 
has made up his min d to accept the situation and fight 
it out patiently. 

January 6 th, Tuesday. — The surgeon handed me 
to-day his report of the result of the monthly examina- 
tion. He considers the condition of the majority of the 
officers and men satisfactory. His opinion of Danen- 
hower’s case I recorded yesterday. Several .of the 
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officers and men complain of sleeplessness, which. I 
have also previously noted. Of the thirty-three offi- 
cers, seamen, and natives, twenty-three are in excellent 
condition ; eight are in good condition ; one is in fairly 
good, and one in poor condition — so that I think we 
are in no very serious amount affected by the endur- 
ance of the Arctic winter. 

January 8th, Thursday. — Danenhower’s case still 
excites uneasiness in the surgeon’s mind. The best that 
can be said of it is that it grows no worse. As it is al- 
ready very bad, there is but little comfort in this knowl- 
edge. This continued confinement in a dark room may 
prey upon Danenhower’s mind, although thus far he 
has borne it bravely. 

January 12th, Monday. — At two a. m. a slight ice 
movement to westward. At 1.15 p. M. a sudden sharp 
.crack made the ship jump one quarter of a point in azi- 
muth. Supposing that we were in for a time, I ran out 
on deck, but found everything surrounding the ship in 
its usual quiet. About eight hundred yards to the south- 
ward, however, there was the sound of grinding and 
crushing, and this movement no doubt was the cause of 
our getting a sudden nip and consequent scare. Know- 
ing that all our trouble came at new and full moon, and 
that we had a new moon yesterday, I stood by anx- 
iously all the afternoon and evening for some further 
demonstrations, but nothing occurred, and we were able 
to go to bed in peace and quiet. From the sudden low- 
ering of the temperature, I am inclined to think we are 
going to have another cold snap. 

January 18th, Tuesday. — My expectations of a cold 
snap have been realized, — the thermometer, which be- 
gan at minus 24°, having gone down steadily to minus 
35° at nine F. M., and only risen to minus 32° at midnight. 
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This cold snap followed very closely the new moon, and 
I observed by looking back in the journal that our 
other cold spell occurred at about the same time after 
full moon, which I had been led to expect by the re- 
marks of Dr. Kane, McClintock, and others. At the 
full moon instance our mercurial thermometer indicated 
minus 39.5°, which is 4.5° colder than our new moon 
experience. The weather to-day was remarkably clear 
and beautiful. From six p. M. to midnight the sky was 
absolutely cloudless, and the southern horizon seemed 
as clearly defined as a knife edge. The delicate new 
moon a little above it, the stars bright and cold, the 
absolute calm, made a picture such as one was forced 
to linger over in spite of danger of freezing nose and 
face. Turning about, an equally beautiful picture, but 
of a different kind, met the eye, — the ship. For the 
last two days there was considerable moisture in the 
air, which was deposited on our rigging in rime and 
light fluffy masses like down. Freezing there imme- 
diately, of course, every rope and spar seemed made 
twice its usual size ; and this evening, after gazing at 
the perfect picture which nature gave us of a midwin- 
ter night, to turn around and look at the ship was to 
feel that she had dropped out of fairy-land in her pure 
whiteness, and was too — Well, I can’t say what I want 
to. These outbursts are too much for me ; I commence 
them, and cannot finish them ; I seem to know the tune, 
but can never remember the words. Occasionally I go 
out on the ice on these beautiful evenings, and try to 
make words express my feelings suitably; but a lot of 
dogs wrangling over an empty meat-can, trying to find 
a meal in it, surround me, and drag me down to plain 
matter of fact. So I take my half-frozen nose tenderly 
in my hand, and lead myself back on board ship. 
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At 9.15 p. m. the quartermaster came in to report 
heavy grinding and movement ahead of the ship to the 
S. S. W. Seizing a lantern I rushed out upon the floe, 
accompanied by Alexey, and from the horrid din and 
screeching of the ice I thought the commotion could 
not be fifty feet from *us. Alternate the howling of a 
gale around the rigging of a ship with the beat of the 
paddle-wheels of a hundred steamers, and you. will have 
a good idea of what this noise sounded like. Not feel- 
ing any trembling to our floe, I concluded to look fur- 
ther for the disturbance, and so went on. After going 
about one thousand yards and crossing two cracks my 



A Quarrel Over a Meat-Can, 


lantern went out. We were not up to the disturbance 
yet, and the noise was quite as great. After floundering 
and stumbling around for a while, I decided to return 
and await events nearer home. Alexey and myself, 
after rolling over and over a dozen times or more in 
the darkness, made our way back, and finding no dis- 
turbance at the ship, we dismissed the subject contempt- 
uously as “ plenty noise, small move.” At eleven the 
noise and movement had passed off to the eastward, 
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and were growing faint in the distance. The carpen- 
ters commenced to-day the building of two more sleds, 
to carry our cutters in case we have to abandon the 
ship, which God forbid. 

January llth, Wednesday . — Excepting a little ad- 
ditional movement in the distance to the S. W., the ice 
gave us no alarms. But at its best, it is so treacherous 
that we never feel safe. I went with a dog sled sev- 
eral miles around the floe and saw a few openings, al- 
ready frozen over, but these are the only signs of recent 
movement. The big piles of slab ice heaped up here 
and there are the results of the great November confu- 
sion which broke us adrift and floated us to our pres- 
ent insecure berth. 

January 15th, Thursday. — We have had considera- 
ble anxiety to-day on account of the ice. At noon a 
slight shock was experienced, and on going out on the 
floe I found that it had cracked and opened about 
twenty feet from our starboard side (ship heading S. 
S. W. and a half W.), the crack rounding the bow and 
going ahead in the prolongation of the stem in one di- 
rection, and in the other, passing along, it went across 
the stern at a distance of about one hundred yards. 
This cratik widened, until at three it had become eight 
feet in width, and at the same time a fissure appeared 
on our port side about one hundred feet distant, which 
became an opening at six. As far as could be observed, 
the general direction of the ice movement was to the 
E. and S. We were not disturbed beyond an occasional 
snap, as some fracture took place in the ice, but this 
horrible uncertainty grows wearisome. Living over a 
powder manufactory may be exciting, but it is not 
healthy excitement ; and our constant state of anxiety 
may well be compared to it. As the daylight left us, 
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at four, our position was within a small floe with water 
all around us. Oi course, the ice will close up again, 
and then it is a question of strength. If the small floe 
is squeezed on two sides it will collapse, and then the 
ship gets the pressure ; if squeezed on one side it will 
go to the •main floe on the other, and the edges will 
break up and pile up until the broken masses reach the 
ship’s side. In any case, the ship comes in for some 
unpleasantness, so there is not much choice. Ice forty 
inches thick is a powerful enemy but a weak defender. 

January 16 th, Friday. — Although the wind did not 
attain a high velocity, it seemed to be peculiarly search- 
ing and very loud. While we have been able to take 
our usual walking exercise with less wind and minus 29° 
temperature, to-day a temperature of minus 16° was 
unbearable. I accordingly dispensed with the enforced 
exercise, although I make it a general rule to keep it 
up as long as the thermometer stands above minus 80°. 

At 12.30 a. m. the familiar grinding and groaning 
made itself heard on our starboard side. Examination 
showed that the floes which separated yesterday were 
coming together again, and breaking up the new ice 
which had already formed in the crack. Beyond an 
occasional jar and shock, the ship did not move. At 
three the ice again began its movement, and this con- 
tinued at intervals all day until seven p. m. Jars and 
shocks were frequent, but the ship did not move, keep- 
ing the some heel 2i° to starboard, although aha was 
receiving considerable pressure on her underwater body. 
We had, therefore, nothing to worry us but a constan t 
state of tension and anxiety. The auroral display was 
extraordinary. 

January 1 7th, Saturday. — The day opened pleasant 
and clear with a N. W. wind. The barometer rose stead- 
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ily from 29.62 to 30. The temperature ran down 
rapidly, giving us our coldest experience thus far, — 
beginning at minus 21.5°, it ran steadily down to mi- 
nus 42° by five P. m., at which temperature our mercu- 
rial thermometer, No. 4,318, froze solid, and declined 
to go down any further. Mercurial thermometer No. 
4,274 kept on, however, and accommodated us at 
midnight with a reading of minus 44.5°. The two 
spirit thermometers were slow to realize how cold it was, 
for No.-4,402 had got only to minus 42° at midnight, and 
4,397 to minus 41 ° ; but they may do better hereafter. 
The weather has been beautiful all day, scarcely a cloud 
and but little haze preventing the sky from being per- 
fectly clear. Excepting a slight movement ahead of 
the ship at seven a. m. the ice let us alone, giving us 
calm minds to enjoy the cold and the auroral display. 
Early daylight at 6.55 a. m. As we have had so much 
clear weather we have seen nothing of the land to the 
southward. The refraction has caused it at other times 
to be lifted so much above the horizon that we have 
been quite misled as to its distance. By our last deter- 
mination of our position, we are one hundred miles to 
the northward and eastward of Wrangel Land, suppos- ’ 
ing its position to be correctly defined on the chart, and 
yet when we last saw it it was hard to believe it more 
than fifty miles away. 

A careful measurement of a portion of the turned 
up floe broken off in the late squeeze gave us a thick- 
ness of forty-six inches, the result of direct freezing 
since November 28th. 

January 18 th, Sunday. — I inspected the ship at 
eleven A. m., and found the berth deck fairly dry. By 
watching the moisture carefully, and wiping it off when- 
ever it appears, the berths are kept dry ; and by airing 
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the mattresses weekly in the deck-house, and turning 
them up from day to day in the berths, I think we 
avoid any evil consequences which might be produced 
by damp bedding. At one p. M. I read divine service in 
the cabin. 

January 19$, Monday. — A day of great anxiety 
and trouble. At 1.30 A. ir. there was a loud noise as of 
the cracking of the ship’s frame from some great pres- 
sure. I was sitting in my room at the time, and the 
sound seemed to come right abreast of me. I subse- 
quently learned that a similar sound had been heard on 
the berth deck about abreast of the foremast. I ran 
out to look for a cause for this noise, but could see 
nothing. The ice was perfectly quiet, and no evidence 
of anything wrong could be found about the ship. Af- 
ter waiting an hour for further developments, nothing 
occurring, I turned in, supposing it might have been a 
bolt drawing by reason of the extreme cold. At 7.45 
the wind suddenly shifted from N. to W. N. W., the ice 
began to move, and, amid the groaning and grinding of 
the floes, the ship was felt to receive tremendous pres- 
sure. The line of ice movement appeared to be at the 
break across the bows which occurred December 11th 
and closed up the same day. But the ice, while mov- 
ing along slightly to the eastward, came down toward 
the stem, broke off large pieces of floe at the old frac- 
ture, and, piling up these masses under the stem, brought 
a tremendous longitudinal pressure on the ship. The 
ship being firmly imbedded in the floe, and held firmly 
on all sides, could not, of course, go astern, nor could 
she rise, although her curving bow was in her favor, 
and in consequence it became a question of her fore and 
aft strength. As she had stood an equally severe pres- 
sure on her sides (much weaker places, of course), I had 
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no particular fear ; and when I saw the floe on her port 
side buckle up and break in long thwartship cracks, and 
then the movement and pressure both seemed to cease, 
I believed that we had weathered one more nip. 

At 10.30 A. m. when the men went down in the fire- 
room at the daily serving out of coal, Sharvell heard 
the running of water in the bilges, and promptly re- 
ported it. An examination was made at once, and we 
discovered that water was flowing from forward. Fol- 
lowing it up we found to our dismay that there were 
two streams of water an inch in diameter, flowing 
through the filling which had been put in below the 
berth deck at the Mare Island Yard ; and that the 
water stood at a depth of eighteen inches in the fore- 
peak, at twenty-four inches in the store-room, next 
abaft it, and thirty-six inches in the fore hold, while in 
the fire-room it was over the floor-plates on the star- 
board side. The deck-pumps were at once rigged and 
manned, and I ordered steam to be raised on the port 
boiler to run the steam-pump. While one watch worked 
the pumps, the other watch were put at work breaking 
out the fore peak, hoisting the flour out of the store- 
room next abaft it, and breaking out the fore hold. To 
my great relief the pumps seemed to hold their own. 
The forward bilge-pump (the only one worked) being 
in the deck-house, the men were sheltered from the in- 
tense cold, and were able to work to advantage. We 
had great difficulty in getting the use of the steam- 
pump. In the first place, the sea cocks being frozen 
we could not run up the boiler from the sea, and hence 
had to resort to pouring water from buckets through the 
man-hole plates. The temperature of the fire-room 
was then minus 29°, and we were a long time in getting 
the pump in a condition fit for use. But by Melville’s 
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indomitable energy it was ready by three p. h. Up to 
this time we had carefully kept the gates of the for- 
ward water-tight bulkhead closed to keep the water in 
one compartment, but when steam was ready we opened 
them. The water did not flow aft readily, however, 
the limber holes under the coal bunkers being frozen 
or otherwise choked up. Such water as did come aft 
was pumped out by steam through the fire hose con- 
nection on deck, and by hose through a scupper ; our 
steam-pump suction was on the port side, and the ship 
being heeled 2h° to starboard, the greatest amount of 
water came aft on the starboard side. Hence the steam- 
pump could work only when the water rose above the 
keelson, and washed over to port. I kept all hands on 
deck until midnight, and then sent one watch below ; 
and, in view of the hard work everybody had been 
called on to perform, I served out two ounces of brandy 
to each man. Nindemann stood down in the fore peak 
up to his knees in water, stuffing in oakum and tallow 
into every place from which water came. As fast as 
he stuffed it in below the water came out above ; and 
when finally he got so far that but a little water trickled 
out from the bow-filling, it forced its way out through 
the ceiling. We put Alexey and Aneguin to work 
digging out the ice under the bow, to try to find out 
where the injury was and of what nature. But after 
they had dug away some of the pieces which had been 
piled up, the water flowed over the ice beneath and 
froze, and effectually stopped work. No sign of injury 
could be seen outside, and nothing inside but the flow- 
ing of the water, and, as far as may be judged from ap- 
pearances, it would seem that the ship’s forefoot has 
been broken off or twisted, starting the garboard 
strakes. Until we can free the ship from water we can 
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do nothing towards building a water-tight bulkhead 
across the fore peak, and thus keeping the water leak 
under control of the hand-pumps. As the water will 
not come aft readily to the steam-pump, we must get a 
steam-pump forward to it, for men cannot stand pump- 
ing from now till spring. Fortunately we have a pump 
in the engine-room which we can move forward to the 
old galley-room and connect by a long series of pipes 
to the main boiler, and that is suggested by Melville 
and commenced to be put into execution at midnight. 

Everything was carried on regularly, quietly, and 
systematically. There was no excitement and no con- 
fusion. If we had to leave the ship, our sledges were 
ready on the poop packed with forty days’ provisions, 
our boats were ready to lower, and we had the two 
dingys mounted on their sleds. Everybody had his 
knapsack and sleeping-bag ready, and our records and 
papers were in condition to seal up in a box, but thank 
God we had no occasion to experience that emergency. 
Temperature slowly rises to minus 44°. Early daylight 
at 6.50. Clear and pleasant. Bright moonlight and 
starlight. Considerable ice movement during day, and 
continuous heavy pressure. 

January 20 ih, Tuesday. — A very disagreeable fea- 
ture in connection with our trouble is, that we have a 
sick man on our hands (Danenhower), and his being 
unable to help himself, in case of an extraordinary 
emergency, makes it a cause of serious anxiety to me. 
The doctor was suddenly taken ill last night with a 
bilious attack, and for a time I was quite alarmed about 
him. But this morning he seems to be on the mend. 
Mr. Dunbar is not strong yet, his recent sickness seem- 
ing to have added twenty years to his age. 

While we are in this uncertain state, there is not 
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much rest for Chipp, Melville, or myself; and among 
the men, Nindemann, Cole, and Sweetman seem to be 
as unwilling to take rest as ourselves. The last named 
is not very strong, and I fear would not stand a heavy 
strain. But Nindemann seems to know no such thing 
as fatigue. We do not gain much on the water, but 
then the waiter does not gain on us. The auxiliary 
steam-pump has been moved from the engine-room to 
the old galley-room, and secured in place against the 
berth deck bulkhead. Several repairs were made to it, 
such as fitting new valves, etc., but we had not finished 
running the line of piping to it from the main boiler by 
the time the day closed. A connection will be had with 
the main boiler through the steam-whistle pipe. As 
soon as we got the auxiliary pump in place we at- 
tempted to run it by the Baxter boiler, but the pump 
was too much for it, taking away all its steam almost 
immediately. The forward bilge-pump is worked by 
the watch, and at times we get the water down so low 
that ten minutes’ pumping and ten minutes’ spell keep 
the water in check. The flow of water aft to the en- 
gine-room is freer, enabling the steam-pump to be run 
fifteen minutes in every half hour, giving a breathing 
spell to the men. The boiler-pump exhausts into the 
bilge, and the feed water is taken from the bilge, all 
the sea cocks being frozen fast in their seats. 

We cannot expect to free the ship by the hand- 
pumps alone, - and are waiting for the aid of the auxil- 
iary steam-pump. It may seem strange that so long a 
time is required to get this in operation, but our diffi- 
culties are enormous. To take a steam-pump down, 
move it, and put it together is a long job alone, without 
speaking of running steam-piping, all of which has to 
be fitted. Every man has been worked up to the top 
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notch of his strength, whether in engine work, at the 
pumps, or carrying provisions aft; and though there 
seems but little described on this page, the day has 
been spent in harder work than falls to the lot of most 
men. Still everything is done quietly and with pre- 
cision, and aided by Chipp and Melville, whose supe- 
riors the navy cannot show, with their untiring energy, 
splendid judgment, and fertility of device, I am confi- 
dent of being able to do all that man can do to carry 
on the expedition to a safe termination. 

Considerable ice movement and pressure during the 
day. The ship has increased her heel to three degrees 
to starboard, and floe and ship have swung to south by 
west one and one fourth points. Light breezes between 
S. and W. all day, and temperature struggling up from 
minus 44° to minus 37°. The movement of the ice 
seems to be to the eastward. There are numerous 
ridges in sight where the floes have been broken and 
piled up upon coming in contact. The floe around the 
ship remains as yesterday, but when pressed yields in 
heavy surges which cause the ship to snap and crack. 
A careful examination shows no sign of anything being 
strained or broken inside below, in spite of the pressure ; 
and from watching the incoming of the water we are 
still of the opinion that the injury to the ship consists 
of the breaking of the forefoot and the starting of the 
garboard strakes. 

January 21s#, Wednesday. — The work of running 
the line of steam-piping to the auxiliary steam-pump 
in the galley-room was completed by one a. m. The 
steam-pipe was, as I have before said, led to the steam- 
whistle pipe, which of course communicated with the 
main boiler. Upon turning on the steam the pipe was 
found to be frozen, and steam would not pass. We 
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had, therefore, to take down the pipe and thaw it out. 
This done, we tried again and got the pump to work, 
hut found the suction pipe too small. We then re- 
moved the bilge suction pipe from the main engine and 
attached it to the auxiliary pump, and then the pump 
worked all right to my great satisfaction, for I was able 
to give our tired men a rest. 

It was seven a. m. when we got the auxiliary pump 
running, but we immediately succeeded in keeping the 
water in check. By four p. m. we had got so much 
ahead of the water that the fore peak was dry enough 
to commence building a small bulkhead abaft of the 
bow-filling to stop the leak there to some extent. The 
water seemed to flow aft to the engine-pump more 
readily to-day, and by pumping fifteen minutes in every 
'half hour in the engine-room, they kept that part of 
the ship free. Occasionally we would even get the 
auxiliary pump to suck, and we then drove plugs in the 
holes which we had bored in the forward bulkhead of 
the fore hold, and thus blocked up water enough to 
keep the auxiliary going all the time. This gave a 
spell to the men in the engine-room, and Melville (who 
will not sleep or rest) set them to work to make the 
necessary forgings for his proposed connection of the 
Baxter boiler to the forward spar deck bilge-pump. 

There was considerable ice movement during the day, 
and tremendous pressure. The ship received many 
severe shocks, but these did not seem to increase the 
leak. I am rather inclined to think that a broken piece 
of floe has been shoved under her, and that she has 
been lifted above some of the pressure. She has risen 
two indies above her old line of flotation, which we 
have determined by marks made where her snow em- 
bankment came originally. The ship heels 3° to star- 
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board. I am a little afraid that there may be some 
accident to the stern-post and rudder-post from this ex- 
cessive longitudinal pressure, although the fullness of 
the ship’s counters may receive and take up a great 
deal of the strain. 

Much hard work falls upon two men, Nindemann and 
Sweetman. These two have to take turns about in 
standing in the water in the fore peak, building the 
bulkhead across it. Nindemann seems strong enough 
for everything, but this kind of work tells on Sweet- 
man, and I have once or twice feared that he would 
break down. Whiskey is served out to them once 
every four hours, and a generous supply of food and 
coffee is made for such other men as have night work, 
and I thus try to keep everybody up to his strength. 
Chipp and myself take twelve hours’ watch, each, look- 
ing out generally for work, and watching the ice care- 
fully for emergencies. This is like living over a pow- 
der magazine with a train laid ready for firing. Mel- 
ville, when he does go below, instead of sleeping, lies 
awake planning some new means of pumping a ship by 
steam, which will be more economical than the main 
boilers. Danenhower is, of course, out of the case alto- 
gether. 

January 22 d, Thursday. — As the water was becom- 
ing low enough in the fore peak to work to advan- 
tage, commenced cutting and fitting planking for the 
erection of water-tight bulkhead across the fore peak 
twenty inches forward of the foremost side of the fore- 
mast, at the step. We also cut holes in the ceiling 
above the berth deck on each side, and shoved down be- 
tween the frames as much ashes and picked felt as the 
spaces would hold. These things filled up all spaces 
down to the filling between the cant frames, say two 
is 
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feet from the keelson, and towards the close of the day 
they seemed to have the effect of diminishing the leak. 
We had to keep the auxiliary steam-pump, in the old 
galley-room, going all the time, however, and in the 
afternoon discovered a crack in its suction pipe. Re- 
paired it, and at the same time Melville added two 
lengths to it, so as to make the end piece lie horizon- 
tally in the bilge. This seemed to add to the efficiency 
of the pump, and we materially reduced the water. 
The limber holes under the coal bunkers seemed to have 
become more thawed or otherwise cleared, for the accu- 
mulated water flowed aft more freely, and was pumped 
out by the engine-room pump running one half the 
time. After noon only water enough came aft to en- 
gine-room to feed the boiler. The engineer’s force are 
having plenty of work ; for in addition to tending the 
boiler and steam-pumps, Melville keeps them at work 
making forgings and other fittings for our proposed 
connection of the Baxter boiler to the deck bilge-pump. 
Edison’s electro-dynamic machine comes in handy, for 
we have taken its shaft to fit as a counter-shaft for the 
pumping. 

Upon digging out the fire-hole to-day, preparatory to 
recommencing soundings, we struck hard, solid ice at a 
depth of four feet, which so completely closed the fire- 
hole from below that we could not get a lead down. I 
believe now that when we sustained the severe longi- 
tudinal pressure the advancing floe slid under the floe 
in which the ship is imbedded (for she lifted forward 
two inches), and now lies under her as far aft as her 
mainmast. No doubt it was this advancing floe which 
broke the forefoot. 

The depth of water in the ship to-day is as fol- 
lows: — 
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Midnight. 

At step of foremast 

22 

in. 

GO 

in. 
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At auxiliary pump suction, 






just forward chain lockers 

24 

in. 
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in. 

19 in. 

At after bulkhead fore hold 

26 

in. 

27 

in. 

19 in. 

At fire-room bilge 

16 

in. 

20 

in. 

19^ in. 


The day opened clear excepting a bank of cumulo- 
stratus and stratus clouds to W. and S. TV". Rising 
barometer from 30.05 to 30.28, and temperature falling 
to minus 37° at noon and rising to minus 28° at mid- 
night. Early daylight at 7.30. High dawn. At noon 
rosy flush in sky to southward, showing clearly the 
position of the sun. 

Danenhower’s case has so far become worse that the 
doctor to-day informed me that unless an operation 
were performed he would in all probability lose the 
sight of his left eye. The circumstances of our sur- 
roundings, the poor accommodations for sick people, 
and the possible emergency of our having to abandon 
the ship and take to the floe, make the performance of 
the necessary operation a risky affair for Danenhower, 
For, should he be exposed to hardships and privations 
incidental to a march over the ice, he would quite 
probably lose the eye. Under the circumstances I ad- 
vised the doctor to give Danenhower a voice in decid- 
ing for or against the operation. After some consider- 
ation Danenhower decided to have it done, and it was 
beautifully performed by Dr. Ambler, and borne with 
heroic endurance by the patient I hardly knew which 
to admire the most, the skill and celerity of the sur- 
geon, or the nerve and endurance of Danenhower. 

January 23 d, Friday. — A continuance of the same 
story : a leaky ship requiring all our endeavors to keep 
her free. The auxiliary steam-pump in the old galley- 
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room is going all the time, and the steam-pump in the 
engine-room about one half the time. Nindemann and 
Sweetman (the only two men who can be trusted not to 
break tools in this cold weather) stand watch and watch 
day and night in the fore peak building the bulkhead. 
By midnight all but the last upright plank is in place, 
and stringers and braces are being fitted abaft of it to 
resist pressure when the water comes against it. Early 
in the morning we broke out a barrel of plaster of Paris, 
which had been provided for the naturalist’s use, and 
we shoved that down between the frames, hoping it would 
miy -with the water there and harden to a cement. We 
also rammed down another lot of ashes and picked felt. 

The ship is 
wretchedly wet 
and uncomfortable. 
The berth deck is 
kept moist from 
the endless travel 
along it to the fore 
peak; the galley- 
room is wet, of 
course, from drip- 
pings from auxili- 
ary pump; the 
deck-house is wet from the Baxter, and the quarter 
deck is covered with ice or sludge from the fire-hose 
discharge. The outlook is somewhat discouraging when 
contrasted with the ambitious beginning of the voyage. 
But as the darkest hour is just before the dawn, we 
may have a bright spot in our future. 

January 25th, Sunday. — Pump, pump, pump — the 
same old story. As fast as we pump out, the water 
comes in. Nindemann and Sweetman, by hard work 
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together all day, finished calking the bulkhead across 
the fore peak. If I kept these men continuously at 
work, I suppose in three days I should have Sweet- 
man on the sick list. Nindemann will overtax his great 
strength without admitting that he is fatigued. So as 
all our skilled carpenters’ labor is in these two I must 
husband their strength as much as possible. Some 
would-be wise person may ask why I did not employ the 
whole ship’s company, and why I limit the work to two 
men ? To such a question I here reply that the work 
of stopping or controlling this leak effectually must be 
well done and by skillful hands — and space as well as 
other considerations permit of these two only. * 

At 1.30 P. m. I read divine service in the cabin. The 
day opened clear and pleasant, with very fine snow dust 
and light E. N. E. airs. From ten A. m. to three p. m. 
the atmosphere was remarkably clear. At twelve, from 
aloft was seen the upper limb of the sun much distorted 
by refraction. 

Danenhower’s case is again becoming very disquiet- 
ing. The continued confinement is telling on his gen- 
eral health, and his failing to improve under treatment 
worries him greatly. Being of a very sensitive nature, 
he feels that he is not doing any duty for the expedi- 
tion, and that worries him. We try to encourage him 
all we can. He accepts our kind words at their full 
value, but knows they do not in any way alter facts. 
The doctor is very anxious about him, and speaks of the 
stubbornness of the case and the probable necessity of 
another operation. My anxieties are beginning to crowd 
on me. A disabled and leaking ship, a seriously sick 
officer, and an uneasy and terrible pack, with a con- 
stantly diminishing coal pile, and at a distance of 200 
miles to the nearest Siberian settlement — these are 
enough to think of for a lifetime. 
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January 20>th Monday. — The beginning of this day- 
finds us at our usual occupation : running pumps and 
trying to stop leaks. We continue to hold our own 
against the water, and that is about all. Of course our 
bulkhead across the fore peak presents no obstacle 
to the passage of water aft between the ceiling and 
planking, and the ashes and plaster of Paris have not 
got down to the bottom of the spaces between the 
frames. We therefore set to work to-day to rip out 
the ceiling above and below the bilge strake on each 
side. This was a hard operation, for the ceiling below 
the bilge strake is of teak, and had to be literally splin- 
tered out The ceiling above was of lighter material 
and more easily removed. All day was required to do 
the work, and to stuff oakum down well alongside the 
keelson, and drive plugs wherever a jet of water showed 
itself. We had the satisfaction, however, of seeing 
some good results, for as we plugged up below the 
water came up and out above ; and, therefore, if we can 
succeed in filling up the frame spaces there will be so 
much less room for water to flow through, and we may 
dam it up in the fore peak. Unfortunately all this 
takes time, and, while we are progressing slowly, our 
coal is burning rapidly at the rate of nearly a ton a day. 

We moved the Baxter engine and boiler forward to- 
day, and connected it with the gearing made by Mel- 
ville to the spar deck bilge-pump. It worked beauti- 
fully, doing as much work as the auxiliary pump. The 
event of the day, however, was the reappearance of 
the sun ! the sun ! in all his power and majesty. All 
hands turned out to See him and to enjoy his light 
while it lasted. The pleasing novelty of seeing genu- 
ine sun shadows for the first time in seventy-one days 
was thoroughly refreshing. Although the glare was 
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trying to the eyes, making me blink like an owl at 
first, I could not get enough o f the pleasant sight. 

I noticed, upon examining carefully every one who 
came near me, that we have a bleached appearance, 
which is, I suppose, natural to all Arctic voyagers, and 
not to be wondered at, considering our steady living 
by lamplight, and the difficulty of getting proper ex- 
ercise in this low temperature. However, we are all 
healthy with one or two exceptions, and I think we 
may congratulate ourselves on having passed the night 
of the Arctic regions so successfully. ■ 

As if to give us as much light as possible on this 
eventful day, when the sun was on the meridian to the 
southward, the full moon was on the meridian at the 
northern horizon, so that for these twenty-four hours 
we had either sunlight or full moonlight all the time. 
We managed to find a piece of floe some little distance 
from the ship, which had not been underridden by a 
second floe, and we cut through it and sounded in 
thirty fathoms, muddy bottom, with no indicated drift. 

Our old friend, the north side of Wrangel Land, 
was in sight to-day quite plainly after the sun went 
down, on about the same bearings as when last seen 
and recorded. 
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THE RETURN OF DAYLIGHT. 

27 January — March , 1880. 

The Pressure on the Ship. — Diminution of the Leak. — Lunar 
Halos. — Bears and Bear Meat. — Engineering Contrivances. 
— The Amount of Salt in Ice. — Experience of Weypreclit and 
Morse. — Condition of the Dogs, — Forebodings. — Observation 
under Difficulty. — Washington’s Birthday. — Protection for the 
Eyes. — Cheerfulness of the Crew. — The Thermometers.- — Dam- 
age to the Ship. — Trench Digging. — Soundings and Drift. — 
Fresh Potatoes. — An Auroral Display. — Examination of Dr. 
Kane’s and Dr. Walker’s Statements of the Presence of Salt in 
Ice. — St. Patrick’s Day. — Ice Formation. 

January 27th, Tuesday. — The day begins clear and 
pleasant, with bright starlight and moonlight, and a 
light air from E. by S. At one A. M. it fell calm, and 
almost immediately after a light air came out from W. 
by N. No sooner had the shift occurred, although the 
wind was so light as not to turn the anemometer cups, 
than the ice began to move. I am convinced by this 
time that although the ice is subject to a tidal motion, 
it is also quite sensitive to wind. With easterly wind 
we and the ice drift together, as a general thing, with- 
out risk or confusion. But let a sudden shift to the 
westward occur and we bring up all standing, and are 
beaten back with a pressure that makes us in trouble 
again. If, therefore, there is open water in this part 
of the world at this season of the year, it is to the 
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westward of us toward the New Siberian Islands. At 
two and three a. m., and two, three, five, eight, nine, 
and eleven p. h., the ice was in motion, grinding and 
groaning to the S. W. and close to us. The ship was 
nipped on these occasions, and cracked and snapped 
loudly, all the pressure seeming to come abaft the main- 
mast. At the last nipping I was down in the fore peak 
looking at the, leak, and had no knowledge of the ice 
being in motion, no sound either of motion or pressure 
having reached me. Upon coming aft Mr. Newcomb 
met me with the information that the ice had squeezed 
us hard. The cabin door keeps a good record of the 
squeezing, for at times it takes two of us to open it, al- 
though a good bit of it has been planed away. When 
the pressure subsides, it does so without our being able 
to detect it otherwise than by the easy manner in 
which the door opens. The beams of the poop seem a 
little bowed out of shape from these repeated squeezes 
of the frames to which they are bolted. 

Weather, as a general thing, cloudy and overcast. 
We did not, therefore, see the sun to-day. 

At the beginning of these twenty-four hours the lim- 
bers under the coal bunkers seemed to become entirely 
clear, for the water came aft as pure as sea-water, and 
with such freedom that the auxiliary pump speedily 
sucked. It was, therefore, stopped, and all the work 
was brought on the Sewell pump in the engine-room. 
To our great relief this, running at the rate of fifty 
strokes a minute, held the water in check, and as the 
ready flow of water aft kept the fore peak much drier, 
we are able to proceed with good effect in the plaster- 
ing and ramming of oakum. Although we have had 
to work hard and wait patiently for results, the results 
have come at last and give us good heart to proceed. 
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Melville, upon calculating the work clone by this pump, 
showed that it was pumping out of the ship 2,250 gal- 
lons per hour, and holding the water in check. This 
may be taken, therefore, as the amount of the leak to- 
day, which, compared with the amount pumped out 
per hour on the 23d, 3,363 gallons, shows that we have 
diminished the leak over one third. We are still at 
work at the spaces, and cannot hope ta get the work 
completed so as to try the Baxter combination bilge- 
pump before Friday or Saturday night. 

January 2S th, Wednesday. — The success achieved 
by the filling in spaces holds good to-day, for all the 
pumping has been done by the Sewell-pump, running 
fifty strokes per minute, at which rate the water is pre- 
vented from gaining on us. Water in fire-room bilge, 
eighteen inches at eight a. m., seventeen and one half 
inches at four p. h., and sixteen inches at midnight. 
Nindemann and Sweetman worked all day from nine 
A. m. to eleven p. m. in filling up spaces, etc., and they 
are doing a marvelous amount of work. We cut holes 
through the ceiling to-day above the berth deck to get 
spaces filled in above the water line, if possible ; and we 
are slowly but surely advancing to the time when we 
can try if the Baxter can keep us dry to the great sav- 
ing of our coal pile. 

The ice moved at 6.15 a. m., and 6.50 p. m., in the 
S. W. near the ship, and caused us to experience a 
moderate nip. Except from the snapping and crack- 
ing of our bolts and timbers, we are not disturbed. 
When soundings were taken to-day, new ice to the 
depth of eight inches had to be cut away, the result of 
twenty-four hours direct freezing. The floe, through 
which the hole was cut originally, had a thickness of 
twenty-four inches direct freezing since January 19th, 
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for this was one of the water lanes opened in the smash 
up at that time. 

January 29<A, Thursday. — I am able to record a 
still further diminution of the leak. The work of fill- 
ing in the spaces between frames, etc., has proceeded 
all day, and we now find that the Sewell pump, run- 
ning forty strokes a minute, has been able to hold the 
water in check. The amount of water pumped out has 
been 1,800 gallons per hour; and comparing this with 
the 2,250 gallons per horn.’ on the 27th, shows that two 
days’ work by Nindemann and Sweetman has dimin- 
ished our leak 450 gallons per hour. The work is still 
proceeding. In order still further to economize coal a 
stove was started in the deck-house to-day instead of 
continuing a fire in the Baxter. Heat is necessary to 
save the spar deck bilge-pump from freezing, but when 
we can save it by burning fifty pounds a day instead -of 
one hundred pounds, we are bound to save the fifty. 

January SOth, Friday . — Nindemann and Sweetman 
continue their slow and tedious job of stuffing plaster 
of Paris and ashes in the spaces between frames, etc. 
The water, being unable to get abaft the fillings read- 
ily, rises between the frames and the outside planking 
and trickles out under the berth deck at the shelf. Still 
we are gaining on the leak, and I hope that when we 
get the spaces filled up inside to a level with the water 
outside, and have choked up the limber holes in the 
cant frames (for I believe they exist), so that we have 
got a ready means of passage interrupted, we shall be 
able to keep water out of her to a reasonable extent 
by the use of the spar deck bilge-pump connected with 
the Baxter boiler. 

Melville, with his never-failing readiness of resource, 
has commenced a piece of work by which he will run a 
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bilge-pump belonging to the main engine bj the steam- 
cutter’s engine and boiler, so that if he can pump out 
the bulk of the water forward by the Baxter rig, he 
can take care of what comes aft with the steam-cutter’s 
rig. We are, of course, husbanding our fuel to the 
utmost, and since stopping the auxiliary pump have 
greatly reduced our expenditure. Sounded at noon in 
twenty-nine and one half fathoms, muddy bottom. A 
slight drift indicated to N. W. Early daylight at 6.30. 
Upon cutting through the ice for soundings ten inches 
growth in one day had to be cut away. At five p. M. 
a slight ice movement occurred one hundred and fifty 
yards to southward of the ship, causing her to experi- 
ence a moderate nip. At 5.40 a meteor, in falling from 
S. towards S. W., showed a blue colored light. At 
seven, faint auroral gleams in N. At eleven and mid- 
night, a lunar halo 6° in diameter, showing prismatic 
colors ; and at the last named hour a faint auroral arch 
from E. to W. 60 Q in altitude to northward. Tempera- 
ture fluctuating ; beginning at minus 36° it goes down 
to minus 42°, and ends the day at minus 39°. 

We are certainly having enough cold weather this 
month, but since the sun came back we do not mind it 
much. The pleasure of being out in the sunlight will 
make us forget the cold. But generally we have had 
light airs about noon since old Sol’s return, and by 
looking out for our noses we can go about with im- 
punity. 

January 3 Is?, Saturday. — The day opens and con- 
tinues pleasant and clear, except a haze which hangs 
around the horizon. At one a. m. a lunar halo was ob- 
served, 6° in diameter, and showing prismatic colors. (I 
have remarked that these lunar halos are with us al- 
most positive evidence of ice openings in our neighbor- 
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hood ; the liberation of water at a temperature of 29° 
or 30° to the action of the air at minus 29° or minus 
30° always occasions a mist, which, rising by natural 
laws, interposes between us and the moon and causes 
us to see that luminary dimly. As its distance from us 
increases it forms the halo. Snow dust occasions a sim- 
ilar phenomenon with the same peculiarity of color.) 
At eleven the sun was about 3° above the horizon, be- 
ing much raised by refraction. At six A. m. faint auro- 
ral arches or bands shedding diffused light. 

We succeeded to-day in thawing the delivery-pipe in 
the ship’s side, so as to discharge the water through it 
instead of pumping it through the fire connection on 
deck, and that saves us from a steady fear of the hose 
freezing up. 

February 1st, Sunday. — We ended the month of 
January with the steam-pump going, and we com- 
menced the new month of February in like manner. 
The steam-pump is kept going all day, and although it 
is the only one working manages to hold the water in 
check, going forty strokes a minute, equivalent to pump- 
ing out of the ship 2,250 gallons an hour. 

At midnight, ending this day, Nindemann and Sweet- 
man had managed to clear the limbers completely on 
one side of the ship chock aft to the fire-room, and in 
consequence the water flows aft as freely as it enters. 
At one p. m. the Articles of War were read and the men 
mustered, after which I inspected the ship. Of course, 
everything forward was damp and disagreeable, but we 
can hope for no better luck with two thousand two 
hundred and fifty gallons coming into her per hour. 
At 1.30 I read divine service in the cabin. At eleven 
a. m. an Arctic fox (white) was seen close to the ship. 
The dogs went for it, and the poor thing ran for the 
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gang-plank, as if to come on board for protection. 
Alexey, however, met it with his rifle and killed it. 
In its stomach were found some lemmings’ tails and 
nothing else. Immediately thereafter a bear appeared, 
and Chipp succeeded in killing it, and to my great sat- 
isfaction we have again fresh meat hanging in the rig- 
ging. The bear weighs about four hundred pounds, 
and its stomach is absolutely empty. I hail with great 
satisfaction this evidence of animal life, for it will 
enable me to make a very acceptable change from our 
canned meat diet. In connection with this subject, I 
may as well remark here that beyond a doubt canned 
fresh meat is far superior to salt provisions. But it 
requires a greater amount to satisfy hunger, and one 
soon becomes weary of it because of its tastelessness. 
All canned meat seems to taste alike. Such a thing 
as canned turkey and canned chicken is a delusion 
and a snare. There is such a hopeless confusion of 
smashed bones and small pieces of meat that we have 
unanimously called the resulting dish a “ railroad ac- 
cident.” 

At nine p. m. a meteor was observed falling from 
N. E. to E. At ten the ice commenced to grind and 
move, the general direction of the movement being 
from S. to N. At midnight the sky became suddenly 
completely overcast, and while I was concluding that 
this sudden darkness was due to ice openings presenting 
warmer water to cold air, my conclusions were verified 
by the ship receiving some severe nips. A careful ex- 
amination of the surrounding ice showed no sign of dis- 
turbance, nor was there a sound of movement any- 
where. But I am satisfied that there was an ice opening 
somewhere near the ship. 

February 2d, Monday . — Upon calling me this morn- 
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ing, the steward informed me that another hear had 
been killed, “ and that he had tried to get in the deck- 
house.” Supposing that we had become careless in 
lookout, or the bears had made an invasion, I turned 
out and inquired. The facts were that a bear had come 
near the ship at seven A. h., his presence being denoted 
by the dogs retreating on board in a body and manning 
the rail, barking at his bearship. While the quarter- 
master was summoning Chipp, the bear, attracted by 
the meat of his brother already hung up to a girtline, 
attempted to climb up the ship’s side to get on top of 
the deck-house, but fell back. Seeing the gangway 
board, and recognizing its use no doubt, he was about 
to march up it, when Mr. Dunb&r appeared at the rail 
and fired at him. The bear, wounded only, made off, 
and the dogs followed him. He sat down to keep the 
dogs at bay with his fore paws, bleeding very freely, 
and in that position Mr. Dunbar dispatched him. He 
was eight feet one inch long and weighed nine hun- 
dred pounds, forming a welcome addition and change 
to our larder. His stomach contained several small 
stones resembling pieces of slate, and nothing else. 
Alexey while out this morning saw a walrus, and 
brought back a shell which he had heaved up. For a 
wonder Alexey was without his gun, or else we might 
have laid in a supply of dog food. Our fish, except 
forty days’ rations packed on the sleds, is all gone, be- 
ing finished to-day, and we must now commence on our 
prepared dog food of meat and bones supplied by Mr. 
Newman at St. Michael’s. We find considerable breaks 
in the ice near the ship this morning, accounting for 
the sudden cloudiness and haze at midnight last night 
Melville keeps on making the combination of the 
steam-cutter’s engine and boiler to the bilge-pump of 
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the main engine. He tried the combination to-day, 
using steam from the main boiler, and found that the 
engine had to run so fast to develop the necessary 
power to work the pump without the engine catching 
on the centre that the pump was driven too faBt to lift 
any water. Hence he has to make a gearing to regu- 
late the work of the pump, and, energetic as he is, to 
see an improvement is to commence to make it. At 
one p. m. the ice began to move, and from that time 
until eight p. m. we were getting nips and pressures 
at a few moments’ interval. We are so accustomed 
to these alarms now that we take them quietly, thank- 
ful when they end, and knowing we are helpless pend- 
ing their duration. 

February 4 th, Wednesday. — The Sewell pump is 
kept going all day as usual, but we find that by run- 
ning it thirty-five strokes a minute we hold the water 
in check ; that is, keep it at a uniform depth of sixteen 
inches in the fire-room. We have reduced the amount 
of leak 282 gallons on hour within the last few days, 
and 1,695 gallons an hour since the first occurrence. 
Were it not for the expenditure of fuel we should be 
doing first rate; but when we burn 1,200 pounds of 
coal a day, and have only eighty-five tons left to-day, 
it is not only a matter of simple calculation to find out 
how long it will last, but it seems to make our staying 
out another winter a matter of considerable doubt. We 
are driving ahead, trying to hurry up the steam-cutter 
arrangement, hoping, while the Baxter pumps forward, 
the cutter-engine will pump out aft, and let us do away 
with fires under the main boiler. This will reduce our 
coal expenditure fifty per cent. Nindemann and. Sweet- 
man have about finished the filling in business, watch- 
ing their work now to ram in more ashes as fast as old 
fillings settle. 
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The surgeon hands me in the report of his monthly 
examination. The men are generally in good condi- 
tion, and there is some falling off among the officers in 
weight. Danenhower’s case is pronounced a very crit- 
ical one, it being a matter of certainty almost that he 
will lose the sight of his left eye. The condition of 
the officers is classed thus : excellent, one ; good, five ; 
fair, one ; poor, one. Of the twenty-three men, excel- 
lent, eighteen ; good, five ,• and the natives are in ex- 
cellent health. We commenced to get our provisions 
in some kind of order on the quarter deck and in the 
deck-house. When the leak occurred, everything was 
hurriedly broken out of the hold and store-rooms for- 
ward and placed anywhere. 

February 5th, Thursday. — The Sewell pump is kept 
going all day at the rate of thirty-five strokes a minute, 
holding the water in check with that work ■ sixteen 
inches of water stand in the fire-room bilge all day. 
Lest any one should read this journal without my being 
on hand to explain the question, Why is not the sixteen 
inches pumped out at once, and the ship kept dry at 
the rate of thirty-five strokes of the pump per minute? 
it may as well be answered here : The ship is heeled 
3° to starboard, and naturally the greatest accumula- 
tion of water takes place on that side. But the suction 
of the Sewell pump is on the port side of the keelson, 
and the only communication from one bilge to the other 
is by a small hole about large enough for a piece of 
eighteen thread ratline stuff to reeve through. We 
tried to bore larger holes, but the keelson is so full of - 
bolts and fastenings as to stop us. Hence the water 
must be allowed to rise until it will flow over the keel- 
son to port, in order to take it out by the Sewell pump. 

Melville keeps driving ahead at his combination of 
16 
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the steam-cutter’s engine with the bilge-pump of the 
•main engine. Everything now is waiting for that. It 
is possible that I might pump all the water out by the 
power of the Baxter engine connection with the for- 
ward spar-deck bilge-pump (or, at all events, keep a 
good control over the leak), were it not that some water 
would come aft to the water-tight bulkhead. If this 
is not pumped out it will at once freeze, unless a fire 
is kept going to heat up the engine-room while it 
is pumped out by hand. Pumping by hand will use up 
my crew, and should we be obliged to leave the ship in 
a sudden smash-up, I would have an exhausted body 
of men to lead over the ice two hundred miles to a set- 
tlement. If the water freezes in the ship, more damage 
may be done in a day than we could repair in a month. 
To keep up fire enough to prevent its freezing while 
we pumped by hand, would use up as much coal as is 
now required for the main boiler. Hence the wisdom 
of burning that amount of coal in the manner which 
will save exhausting the mem If the steam-cutter’s 
engine will do the work with the Baxter boiler forward 
doing its share, we shall save one half our fuel, or in 
other words, make it last twice as long. 

Prom nine a. m. until three p. m. the north side of 
Wrangel Land was in sight. Measuring with the sex- 
tant from the sun at noon we get the following bear- 
ings : Most eastern visible extremity of land S. 13° W., 
most western visible extremity S. 21° W., direction of 
ship’s head S. 49° W. It is quite evident to me that 
but a portion of the land was seen this time, for upon 
other occasions it covered a much greater angle, and our 
change of position, in the mean time, has been toward 
it instead of away from it. Early dawn at six. At 
eleven the ice was in motion to the S. E. 
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February 6 th, Friday. — The rig whereby the steam- 
cutter’s engine it is hoped will work the bilge-pump 
attached to main engine being finished, trial is had of 
it to-day, getting steam from the main boiler. I am 
sorry to say the trial is unsatisfactory. The engine is 
not powerful enough to do the work which the pump 
is prepared for. A description of the apparatus may 
well come in here. On the shaft of the steam-cutter’s 
engine is secured a wooden pulley six inches in diameter. 
Above it is secured a frame and shaft to the hanging 
coal bunker, and on the shaft is placed another wooden 
pulley eighteen inches in diameter. Around the two 
pulleys is an endless belt. On the end of the upper 
shaft is a crank, which, by a connecting rod, works a 
break attached to the bilge-pump. Theoretically it 
ought to work, but practically it does not, for this rea- 
son : The discharge pipe of the pump is long, and has 
many angles before it reaches the ship’s side. The 
pump being a force-pump of six inches stroke, and the 
engine being four and a half by six inches, were the 
delivery at the pump, it would be an easy matter ; but 
as the delivery has to be made through a sinuous pipe 
one and a half inches in diameter, the water chokes in 
the pipe in such a way as to make the little engine 
struggle and labor, and occasionally come to a stand. 
Greater steam pressure would force the water no doubt, 
but the little engine would not stand the racket. While 
Melville was trying in every way to solve the difficulty, 
it was discovered that the delivery in the ship’s side 
was frozen, and while we were thawing it out the day 
ended. Should no better result occur, Melville will go 
to work to make the pump smaller by inserting two 
small plungers and filling it with Babbitt’s metal. The 
day opens and continues fine. Temperature increases 
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from minus 32° to minus 23°, and falls again to minus 
26°. Eight inches of ice formed over sounding hole 
since yesterday. Upon attempting to measure the 
present thickness of the floe, which, on the 4th, was 
five feet four inches thick, it was found that another 
floe had shoved in under it. I am inclined to think that 
has been the case all around us, and that perhaps our 
controlling the leak has been due to the underlying 
floes of ice uniting by freezing and lowering the water 
head in the vicinity of the leak. If that be the case, 
we shall have our hands full again at a breaking up. 

February *Ith, Saturday. — I remarked in yesterday’s 
journal that we discovered the pipe of the main engine 
bilge-pump frozen solid, and that while we were thaw- 
ing it the day closed. At the same time the crank was 
.•shortened so as to diminish the stroke of the steam- 
• cutter’s engine. Everything being in readiness we gave 
rthe rig another trial, but it would not work satisfacto- 
rily. True, it did pump water, but with such jerky 
and labored efforts on the part of the engine that we 
could readily see it was being overtaxed. The pump 
was too large for the engine. The rig was therefore 
discontinued, while Melville put his people at work to 
boush the pump with Babbitt’s metal, and insert a 
smaller plunger, converting a single-acting piston-pump 
of six inches diameter into a single-acting plunger-pump 
of three inches diameter. This will take a couple of 
days, and in the mean time steam must be kept on the 
main boiler. At the end of the day I am thinking of 
trying the Baxter pump alone. 

At nine the sun was raised a full diameter above the 
horizon by refraction. Extraordinary mirage from nine 
until afternoon. Extremely variable winds, at times 
shifting sixteen points at once. Mirage affected by 
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shifts of wind. Wrangel Land sighted S. by W. At 
two it was much raised by refraction and inverted by 
mirage. 

February 8 th, Sunday . — Upon inspecting the ship at 
noon to-day I foimd the temperature in the deck-house 
to be 18°, and lest our bilge-pumps should freeze be- 
yond our control, I ordered a fire to be lighted under 
the Baxter boiler. As it will be several days before the 
work is finished which Melville has on hand, I thought 
this would be a good chance to see whether we could 
control the leak by the Baxter and the bilge-pump 
alone. Accordingly when steam was ready in the Bax- 
ter we closed, or rather attempted to close, the gates 
in the water-tight bulkhead. The port gate went down 
all right, but the starboard one seemed to be out of 
gear, for we could not get it down all the way, nor 
open it wide. To get at the gates, access must be had 
to a little space between the after bulkhead of the fore- 
hold and the forward side of the coal bunker. "We com- 
menced to break out the provisions and other stores 
with which this space is filled. The work of pumping 
the water, up to three p. M., had been done by running 
the Sewell pump thirty-five strokes per minute. When 
the Baxter commenced to run, the Sewell was put in 
operation only fifteen minutes in -every hour. But it 
must be borne in mind that the bilge-pump suction is 
six inches from the bottom, and that the water has to 
flow over the keelson in the fire-room before the pump 
can take it. Our experiment has come to nothing, be- 
cause, owing to leaky gate, water will flow aft into fire- 
room, and a pump must be kept going there. 

I found the ship in as orderly a condition as could be 
expected under the circumstances. Everything being 
broken out from below forward, had to be piled up in 
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the deck-house and on the quarter deck. The berth 
deck was damp, considerable moisture standing on the 
beams overhead. Until this injury to the ship the crew 
always had the deck-house to go to for a change, but 
now most of the time has to be passed on the berth 
deck because the deck-house is full. With a tempera- 
ture ranging between minus 40° and minus 47° they 
cannot be sent out for very long from the ship, and as 
there is no open water we have no seals to occupy our 
attention. Bead divine service in the cabin. 

We are being favored with beautiful weather. It is 
so long since we have had a strong wind that I cannot 
remember when we had our last. The sun shows up 
brightly day after day, the daylight grows longer stead- 
ily, lasting now from seven A. M. to five p. m., the nights 
are bright with starlight, the ice seems quiet, and were 
it not for cold snaps that keep us shut up, we should 
get over many a mile of ice in exercise, in celebration 
of our farewell to our Arctic night. Chipp and myself 
still stand our twelve-hour watches ; he from four 
A. M. to four p. M., and I from four p. m. to four A. M. 
This is rather wearing, for it obliges me to turn part of 
our day into night in order to get enough sleep, but as 
Danenhower is still hors de combat, there is no one to 
make share it — unless I include Dunbar, and I do not 
do so, because, in the critical condition of things I am 
of opinion that some one should be around at all times 
with full authority to act promptly and decidedly, and 
the fewer people have that authority the better. 

The day began and continues clear and pleasant, but 
with considerable haze around the horizon. Winds be- 
ginning at N.W. baok to W. Barometer begins 29.93 
and rises to 30.04 ; .the temperature begins minus 42°, 
and by nine A. m. reaches minus 49.5°, when mercurial 
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thermometers decline to work longer and the mercury- 
freezes solid; spirit thermometer No. 4,402, at that time 
reads minus 47° and goes down 2° more before end of 
day. As the spirit thermometers are not reliable it is 
safe to assert that it has been to-day below minus 50°. 

An alarming amount of carbonic acid gas, 5.304 vol- 
umes per thousand, or .5304 per cent., was found on 
the berth deck at eleven p. ai. Seeking for a cause I 
found that in the press of things requiring our atten- 
tion of late, the iron ventilating pipe over the berth 
deck skylight had not been kept clear of ice, being in 
fact chock full of a solid mass, and effectually prevent- 
ing the exit of foul air or the entrance of fresh air. 
Had it cleared. 

February 9 th, Monday. — There is very little to re- 
cord to-day in the form of a change. Resuming work 
early this morning we broke out all the provisions and 
other stores contained in the little store-room, between 
fore hold and coal bunkers, in order to get at the flood- 
gates. We found that the port gate was tightly closed, 
and that no water flowed through on that side. On 
the starboard side, however, the case was different. 
Owing to an accumulation of rust and dirt, the long 
rod from the spar deck extending to the end of the 
screw thread on the spindle working the gate failed to 
bite the screw thread, so that turn the rod as we might 
it would neither close nor open the gate. Clearing 
away the dirt and rust we % finally got the gate shut, 
but found that enough water leaked through into the 
engine-room to require the Sewell pump to be kept 
running fifteen minutes every hour. However we are 
holding our own. This experiment had to be tried be- 
fore we attempted to rely on the steam-cutter engine 
doing the work which might escape from the Baxter 
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pump. W e are satisfied that it can. and now we must 
see jf our gate can be made so tight as to make the 
Baxter engine do all the work. To get at the gate we 
have to rip up a heavy flooring and that takes time. 

February 10 th, Tuesday . — Upon getting down to 
the gates in the water-tight bulkhead we found that 
the starboard one was neither broken nor sprung, both 
seeming perfectly tight, that is, no leak was apparent 
through them. There must, therefore, be some leak 
through between the frames and the planking to ac- 
count for the water finding its way abaft this bulkhead, 
but as it is impossible for us to get at its exact locality, 
we can as yet see no way of remedying it. By run- 
ning the Sewell pump sometimes five and sometimes 
ten minutes every hour, we hold the water in check in 
the fire-room bilge ; while as fast as the water banks 
up forward of the water-tight bulkhead it is pumped 
out by the bilge-pump run by the Baxter engine. This 
is, however, kept running nearly all the time. 

February 12 th, Thursday. — Although unable to find 
any leak through the water-tight bulkhead, the carpen- 
ters (Nindemann and Sweetman) have been employed, 
touching and filling up all doubtful places. By the 
stupidity of one of the firemen (Boyd) we were able 
this morning to decide that the leak does not occur in 
the bulkhead itself or through the gates. In order to 
keep the Baxter boiler from choking up with salt it is 
our habit to blow it out once in twelve hours. Before 
blowing out the fires are hauled, and new ones built 
when required. Boyd attempted to blow out without 
ascertaining whether the out-board delivery pipe was 
clear or frozen. As a consequence, the pipe being frozen, 
so much time was lost before the pump could be started 
again, that thirty inches water had accumulated for- 
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•ward of the water-tight bulkhead, and then Nindemann 
heard a noise of water falling like an overflow,, while 
he was abaft the bulkhead. Upon examining, and lis- 
tening attentively, it was located, as exactly as could 
be under the circumstances, as coming from between 
the planking and frames outside of the bulkhead and 
abaft of it. As a necessary sequence the water rose 
much higher in the fire-room bilge. As soon as the 
Baxter boiler could be got to work again the water 
was* speedily reduced to twenty-two inches, when the 
overflow ceased, and only the usual small amount, that 
is, one half inch per hour of water, found its way aft 
into the fire-room. The steam-cutter’s boiler being in 
readiness, steam was got on it to run the steam-cutter’s 
engine in connection with the converted bilge-pump 
of the main engine. The combination worked well, 
pumping out dry the engine-room bilge. It was found, 
however, that the furnace of the cutter’s boiler was 
too small to keep up a continuous pumping, the steam 
running down too low whenever the fire was cleaned 
or the boiler was being pumped and blown. As we 
want to be sure that this little boiler will do all that is 
expected of it, and shall be in its most efficient state, 
ready to answer any sudden demand, Melville proposes 
to cut down its bridge wall, take out its nine-inch grate 
bar, and insert one sixteen inches long, thus increasing 
its grate surface from 144 square inches to 256 square 
inches. This is immediately commenced, and to-mor- 
row I hope it will be done, and we shall be able to dis- 
pense with the main boiler altogether. 

A bear came near the ship at seven a. m., but being 
frightened by the dogs made his escape before any one 
could get a shot at him. 

February IZth, Friday. — Completed the work of re- 
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moving the bridge wall of steam-cutter’s furnace and 
placing in the furnace sixteen-inch grate bars instead 
of nine-inch ones. Grot steam on the cutter boiler again, 
and found upon lengthened trial that the alteration be- 
fore mentioned made it possible to work the rig con- 
tinuously to main engine bilge-pump, and thus keep 
the bilge nearly dry. Hauled the fires under the main 
boiler, ran all the water from it, and drained out all 
engine and boiler-pipes to prevent their freezing, and 
pumped the bilge dry with the steam-cutter’s rig. 

At last we have succeeded in reducing our fearful ex- 
penditure of fuel to a reasonable amount ; 400 pounds 
of coal a day will now run our two steam-pumps, and 
that is much more comforting than burning 1,000 or 
1,200 in the main boiler furnaces. Enough water ac- 
cumulates forward of the water-tight bulkhead to re- 
quire the steady running of the Baxter rig, and enough 
gets aft through ef between frames” -to occupy the 
steam-cutter’s rig continuously. The crew were kept 
busy all day in trimming down the coal in the after 
bunkers so as to get a place ready for receiving some 
of our provisions. "With the spar deck and deck-house 
all lumbered up, we should be in a fearful mess if the 
ice were to heave us around, and I have concluded 
to make use of empty coal bunkers as provision rooms. 
While water is coming into the ship forward we cannot 
restow in the fore hold or flour-room anything that 
would be injured by dampness, even if prudence did 
not dictate keeping those places clear in the event of 
any fresh mishap. Water continues to mount up be- 
tween the frames and planking forward of our bulk- 
head in the fore peak, and trickles out along the berth 
deck, keeping everything damp and nasty. Ninde- 
mann and Sweetman keep at work trying to stop this 
by putting in fresh fillings where old ones have settled. 
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Referring to my remarks on December 14th, in rela- 
tion to Weyprecht saying, “ Beginning at' a certain 
thickness the ice is almost free from salt,” it may be 
as well to state here the result of our examination of 
the ice in which we are drifting. A piece of floe ice, 
formed from direct freezing, and three feet nine inches 
thick, was selected for examination. The following are 
Dr. Ambler’s figures for the result of his test (Parke’s 
test). (See Appendix E.) 

Number of grains of salt per gallon of sea- 
water equal 2045. 

Number of grains of salt in cube cut from 

upper five inches of our block .... 548.06 

Number of grains of salt in cube, cut from 

lower five inches of our block .... 84T.25 

Number of grains of salt permissible in po- 
table water 10. 

From which it will be seen that the “ certain ” thickness 
has not been attainable by us, for we cannot find a sin- 
gle piece of floe from which we can get potable water, 
and since it seems never to snow up here we have to 
distill every drop of water we drink. If, as Weyprecht 
says, the salt is all crystallized out during the winter 
and washed off during the summer, the upper layers 
of old ice remaining ought to be fresh ; but in our ex- 
perience they were as salt in September last as the 
new floes are salt now. We may be having phenom- 
enal ice, but I hardly think so. If all, or nearly all, 
the salt resulting from the freezing of sea-water comes 
to the surface . as efflorescence, and is washed off into 
the sea during the following summer; and if the ex- 
posed upper ice then melts by the action of the sun’s 
rays and is in its turn frozen in the fall, squeezing out 
again a small residuum of salt, I can understand that 
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the refrozen ice may be purer than the ice newly made. 
But that it contains less than ten grains of salt to the 
gallon I am not so ready to admit. In face of Wey- 
precht’s assertion, I do not intend to urge that he was 
guided by taste rather than chemical test. I will simply 
remark that we have not been able to find ice, old or 
new, surface or subaqueous, that would be water proper 
for men to use continually. Dr. Morse, of the Nares 
Expedition, says, in his testimony before the Court of 
Inquiry, that he tested the water obtained from the 
melting of ice on the top of a floeberg and found it 
pure. The inference is that he tested it analytically. 
But I have had an idea for some time that the outbreak 
of scurvy on board the English ships may have been 
due to the continuous use of water which, though pure 
enough to the taste, was unfit for consumption. For 
instance, I find that our washing water, which is ob- 
tained by scraping such floes as have retained or ac- 
cumulated a little snow, is not objectionable to the 
taste, but yet it contains 28.63 grains of salt to the 
gallon, and would be highly injurious if used steadily. 
Since the occurrence of the leak, and the use of the 
Baxter boiler to run a bilge-pump, our distilled water 
has been made by the main boiler. As this was shallow 
some salt was carried over from it to the distiller, and 
the resulting water showed 13.49 grains of salt per gal- 
lon. This, of course, was too much, but we have been 
in an emergency where purer water was not possible. 
Now that we have hauled the fires under the main 
boiler, the distilling has to be done by the steam-cut- 
ter’s boiler when it is not pumping the bilge out. As 
this boiler is fed from the bilge, the drinking water is 
made from the water leaking into the ship. Until we 
began to drink it we were under the impression that it, 
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the boiler feed, must be pure salt water, for so much 
water has flowed into the ship and been pumped out 
that our bilges are as clean as a whistle. But upon 
tasting and testing it we find it has an unpleasant taste 
and odor. With sea cocks frozen solid in their seats, 
getting a supply from the sea was no easy matter ; and 
a thawed valve soon froze hard again with an outside 
temperature of minus 35° to minus 40°. However, 
Melville managed to get a Kingston valve open, so that 
we can feed our little boiler from pure salt water and 
not bilge water, and now I do not anticipate any diffi- 
culty. One of my ideas that fresh water, that is, fresh 
enough water, could always be obtained in the Arctic 
regions, has been thoroughly exploded. 

February 14 th, Saturday. — The forward spar deck 
bilge-pump is kept running all day. The steam-cutter's 
engine, running in connection with the main engine 
bilge-pump, is used about one sixth of the time to pump 
out the fire-room bilge, and the remainder of the time 
it is used for distilling water for drinking and cooking 
purposes. 

February 15 th, Sunday. — Although we have suc- 
ceeded in getting our pumping so perfected that we can 
hold the water in check without resorting to pumps 
worked by the main boiler, our troubles are not ended 
yet. The water has succeeded in forcing its way up on 
the berth deck on the port side, driving through the 
filling between the frames. As a consequence, the 
berth deck this morning was wet and sloppy, and un- 
comfortable beyond expression. Sweetman indefatiga- 
bly set to work again to put in more filling, and at the 
same time build a little bulkhead under the berths to 
keep the water from flowing out over everything, while 
a hole bored in the deck itself will let it off into the 
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fore peak. This, at all events, is what he is under- 
taking; but if not immediately successful, I shall bore 
through the ceiling below and let the water come out 
into the fore peak directly. Men cannot keep their 
health in the wet and damp now on our berth deck. 
The drip from condensation is also very bad, the two 
forward and two after berths requiring rubber blan- 
kets suspended over them to save the bedding from 
getting wet. Verily, all our troubles are coming upon 
us at once. 

Usual Sunday inspection at one, and divine service at 
1.30. The ice began to get uneasy, giving us several 
severe shocks before midnight. 

February 16 th, Monday. — Since getting the sea-wa- 
ter through the Kingston to the steam-cutter’s boiler, 
instead of feeding it directly from the bilge, we have no 
trouble about our distilled water. As the boiler has a 
little steam-drum on top of it, no salt is carried over 
from it to the coils, and we are now enjoying almost 
chemically pure water. We are not expending fuel 
for this purpose alone, however, because steam is nec- 
essarily kept all the time on this boiler to keep the fire- 
room dry. 

Between midnight and four p. m. we received several 
severe shocks from ice pressure. When the walking 
parties went out at noon they discovered, about half a 
mile to the northward of the ship, a long lane of water. 
Sweetman was partially successful in stopping the weep- 
ing of the water along the berth deck. 

February 17ZA, Tuesday . — Our poor dogs suffer the 
most in all this trouble in get ting the pumps to work 
with but a small consumption of fuel. While we had 
steam on the main boiler, we were able to steam the 
concentrated dog food received at St. Michael’s, and 
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thus make it eatable. But since the fires under the 
main boiler have been discontinued the dogs have had a 
hard time. I learned to-day that they were being fed 
on this concentrated food in its present frozen condition. 
I have been wondering for several days why the dogs 
fawned so much upon anybody who came on deck, and 
why the rattle of an empty meat-can thrown over the 
rail was a call to all the dogs to rush for the ship in a 
body. Being up all night, and getting my rest in the 
daytime, I lose track of some details by my not seeing 
them, or Chipp forgetting to report them. As soon as 
I learned of the issue of frozen dog food, I immediately 
conferred with Melville about putting a pipe in the 
Baxter boiler to carry steam into a barrelful of the 
dog food to thaw it, and he commenced to do so im- 
mediately. 

Some of our dogs have poor teeth, and some seem to 
be going it “ on their gums.” These, while trying to 
get the frozen morsels down, are frequently robbed by 
the more vigorous dogs who have good jaws, and who 
can if necessary reduce an iron bar to proper size for 
their stomachs. Being unable to get sleep this morn- 
ing, after my all-night watch, I went out on the flo.e at 
nine A. M., and was immediately sui'rounded by all the 
toothless dogs, who fawned upon me as if their instinct 
had told them I was the commanding officer, and should 
be appealed to to right them. I am in hopes now that 
the evil is remedied, and that every dog will get his 
food in such shape as will prove eatable. 

Sounded at noon in thirty-one fathoms (muddy bot- 
tom), a northwest drift being indicated by the lead line. 
Ice formed seven inches in thickness over sounding 
hole since yesterday. We have been favored with a 
gale to-day with tremendously heavy squalls. 

17 
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the performance of each in order to get as exact an idea 
as possible of the extent of the leak. We find the 
amount of the leak may be assumed to be 164 7.7 gal- 
lons per hour. Sounded at noon in thirty-two fathoms, 
muddy bottom with shells. A small clam was brought 
up by the lead. A drift to X was indicated by the line. 
Five inches of ice formed over sounding hole since yes- 
terday. Clear and pleasant weather, moderate west 
winds. Temperature slowly falls from minus 45° to 
minus 46°, but I am inclined to think it is colder than 
is recorded. Our mercurial thermometers record be- 
low minus 40' (the freezing point of mercury being 
minus 39°). But how far such records are reliable is 
a matter for scientific consideration. One of our mer- 
curial thermometers records minus 50°, and our spirit 
thermometers are generally from 3° to 4° higher 
(warmer). Beyond minus 39° by mercurial thermom- 
eters I consider our most careful records as unreliable. 

Although we have a clear day and a clear horizon, 
no land is to be seen. We must therefore have drifted 
away from our N. side of Wrangel Land. With the 
high winds prevailing of late we have had no chance 
of getting observations, and with the cold weather we 
are having, one is sure of frozen fingers. In the ab- 
sence of a place to erect our observatory, all our as- 
tronomical observations have to be made with sextant 
and artificial horizon. Care has to be taken to get the 
sight quickly before the mercury freezes, and as the 
fingers are like sticks, they do not work tangent screws 
readily. While working at these the horizon and index 
glasses frost up, and then there is nothing to do but 
come in and thaw out. Under ordinary circumstances 
our transit theodolite might be used. But apart from 
the difficulty of working leveling screws in this tem- 
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perature, the theodolite -would have to be brought 
in-board to be read, and the transportation would per- 
haps alter the reading. We get along fairly well, how- 
ever, all things considered, Chipp filling Danenhower’s 
place in taking sights. 

Yapor arising from the ice to the S. W. during the 
afternoon, indicating water hole. 

February 22 d, Sunday. — At eleven a. m. I inspected 
the ship. The result was not encouraging, so far as the 
future health and comfort of the men are concerned ; 
everything in the deck-house and berth deck was either 
very damp or dripping wet. The heat from the Bax- 
ter boiler warms up the deck in its immediate vicinity 
and thaws the ice, making wet and slop ; and the heat 
ascending to the roof melts the frost on the beams, 
causing them to drip steadily. Add these two things to 
the unavoidable drip of leaking steam from cocks, etc., 
of the Baxter boiler, and we have a condition of wet 
and damp that is disagreeable in the extreme. So much 
for the port side. On the starboard side the pump 
discharges through a canvas hose to a scupper hole, and 
the leakage is considerable. The stove on the starboard 
side keeps the frost overhead and on the side in a con- 
stant state of drip without ever drying it. These two 
things keep the starboard side of the deck as wet as 
the port side. To reach the berth deck everybody has 
to pass through the deck-house on the port side, and as 
a consequence wet and slop are carried below on every- 
body’s feet and into the berth deck. This begins the 
trouble there. Then the steady flow of water into the 
ship under the berth deck and aft to the pumps helps 
to retain the dampness where deposited, and if any- 
thing is needed to complete the discomfort the drip 
from the beams comes in as a finish. The stove keeps 
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the midshi p berths dry and comfortable, but the for- 
ward and after berths require rubber blankets over 
them to catch the moisture. Since the leak we have 
not been able to air the bedding in the deck-house, be- 
cause it would only absorb dampness ; and we have 
to rest content with turning up all the mattresses in the 
berths every morning, and letting the air already on 
the berth deck circulate around them. Although the 
Baxter boiler and stove keep the deck-house warm, six 
of each could not keep it dry, and it is this continued 
dampness that I fear will eventually tell on the men. 
The worst of it is that we can hope for no improve- 
ment until we get moderate weather. When that time 
comes, I intend moving the Baxter engine rig to the 
after bilge-pump, and letting all the water come aft 
freely through the gates in the water-tight bulkhead. 
But I cannot do this now because the after bilge-pump 
stands out on the deck, with nothing more than the 
tent-awning to shelter it, and would undoubtedly freeze 
and choke up with ice while being worked. 

Although the weather is terribly cold, everybody is 
encouraged to take exercise out on the ice. From 
eleven to one every day the berth deck is cleared and 
aired, and the men of their own accord take at once to 
the ice, tramping up and down near the ship, or wan- 
dering off looking for open water and seals or bear 
tracks. The officers are as ready to take a consti- 
tutional walk as could be. desired, the cabin being 
thoroughly aired. We are as comfortable aft as we 
could wish. The ward-room is and has been perfectly 
dry, not a sign of drip or dampness being visible. As 
there never is any fire there (except Saturday night to 
heat water for bathing) the temperature ranges between 
28° and 32°, and the officers below find that by no means 
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uncomfortable for sleeping. The forward bulkhead of 
Chipp’s room and my room is constantly covered with 
ice, which, when the rooms get warm, thaws and drips 
on the deck, but as it is either wiped up or freezes again 
we suffer no discomfort Our beds, being in the after 
part of the rooms and in-board, are perfectly dry. Such 
moisture as condenses on the ceiling runs down the 
curve of the turtle-back, lodges on the bulwark book- 
shelf, and is occasionally chopped out with a hatchet. 
But these are trifles, and I am as comfortable as possi- 
ble. With good health, good appetite, and now enough 
sleep, I feel as if I could endure these small privations 
for an indefinitely long period of time. But I am con- 
siderably worried about the damp condition of the 
men’s quarters. I see no bad effect yet upon their 
health, and as they are bright and cheerful, the dis- 
comfort does not affect their spirits ; but I know the 
conditions are unfavorable to proper health, and I am 
anxious as to the result. We can hardly look for mild 
weather until April, and that is five weeks off yet. 

It is pleasant to record one favorable thing, and that 
is, a reduction in the coal expenditure of fifty per cent, 
as compared with last week. Our expenditure last week 
was 1,02 1$ pounds, and this week is 5641. At one p. m. 
read divine service in the cabin. 

February 23 d, Monday. — Washington’s birthday 
having fallen on Sunday this year, the celebration of it 
was deferred until to-day. At sunrise we dressed ship 
with American ensigns at the mast-heads and flag-staff, 
and the Union Jack forward. There is no fear of 
contradiction when I say that this was the first time 
Washington’s birthday was celebrated in this part of 
the world. Beyond flag-hoisting we made no pretense 
of keeping holiday. There is so much absolutely neces- 
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sarv work to be performed daily, now that we are leak- 
ing, that there can be holiday for nobody. 

Sounded at noon in thirty-three fathoms, mud and 
gravel. Ice five inches thick formed over sounding 
hole since yesterday. Early daylight at 4.50 A. M. An 
opening in the ice about one half mile to the southward 
of the ship. Pull moon occurs at noon on the 25th, 
and we must stand by for a scare I suppose. 

A bear came near the ship at midnight, but the dogs 
made a r ush for him and drove him oft’ before anybody 
could get a shot at him. 

February 24 th, Tuesday. — A slight shock from the 
ice at 3.50 a. at. and a sound of ice in motion was heard 

at the same time. 
At four this after- 
noon we sighted 
Herald Island from 
aloft. This seemed 
almost like meeting 
an old friend. It 
bore S., verifying 
our sights for posi- 
tion on the 21st. 
Bright, pleasant 
weather. So pow- 
erful have the sun’s rays become that I have ordered 
the wearing of snow spectacles by everybody going 
away from the ship. At one A. M. brilliant aurora. 

At ten this morning there was a great going on with 
the ice. The usual grinding and screaming broke out 
suddenly all around us, but at some little distance, say 
a quarter of a mile. No ice could be seen moving, but 
that there was motion somewhere was evident from 
the vapor that rose from openings in the floes. A very 
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curious phenomenon in connection with this was that 
puffs of vapor would shoot up like smoke from an ex- 
plosion, too distant to be heard, and follow along in a 
line of possible fracture. As soon as the puff had dis- 
appeared a regular haze would rise as if from open 
water. The commotion went on until eleven a. h., 
when it ceased as suddenly as it began. We did not 
experience any shock or jar, and as our period of sus- 
pense and standing by was a short one, we were not in- 
clined to regard the movement as any “ great shakes.” 
I had been looking forward to this time, the time of 
full moon, as a period of uncertainty, but, as often 
happens, the anticipation was worse than the reality. 
We have ceased to tremble at these semi-monthly visi- 
tations. We can see now, and that is more than half 
a victory. Eight hours’ sunlight gives us a confidence 
we did not feel in November, December, and Janu- 
ary; and as we know we are daily lengthening our 
sunlight, and that each day is a day nearer mild and 
pleasant weather, we are as bold as lions. It seems 
difficult at times to anticipate any mild weather with 
the thermometer going on serenely day after day be- 
low minus 40°. This month has been a screamer for 
cold. 

When the ice excitement subsided this morning I 
went out to look for results, and I found that, although 
generally the floes had come together again, leaving 
only cracks to show where they had broken, there were 
a few openings six inches wide over which the ice had 
formed in an hour one half inch in thickness. Nobody 
seems to mind the cold much, we are all out every day 
for an hour or two at a time, and beyond a cold nose 
(and if it is windy, occasionally a slightly nipped one) 
we seem none the worse for it. Our chief trouble is 
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\rith our snow-goggles, for they quickly frost up, and 
we 'c ann ot see through them. If we go without them 
we run the risk of snow-blindness, for the glare is ter- 
rific. 

The refraction is something wonderful. The shapes 
of distant pieces of ice change very often apparently, 
Anri small lumps look inordinately large. Occasionally 
we right, some enormous blocks which have been broken 
off and up-ended in the ice pressures. To survey these 
massive pieces more satisfactorily we plod through the 
broken hummocks toward them only to find upon ar- 
rival that a very insignificant block has been magnified 
by refraction. A piece seemingly forty feet in height 
becomes in reality about ten feet. 

Our auroral displays are falling ofE in number and 
brilliancy. There is but one to record in these twenty- 
four hours. Lunar halos and circles are quite com- 
mon, the mist which hangs over these openings in the 
ice during the day seeming to be drawn to the moon 
regularly and resolving itself into a halo' or circle. Of 
late days the moon has had a “ burr” around it in ris- 
ing, as if she had been dipped in adhesive vapor before 
showing above the horizon. 

February 26fA, Thursday . — At ten p. m. the Baxter 
boiler and engine commenced working the forward 
spar deck bilge-pump again. This made a pleasant re- 
lief for the men, who found the pumping by hand no 
sinecure. It would be an unpleasant feature of our 
cruise were the pumping done by hand, for doubtless it 
would soon break our men down. Valuable as our coal 
ib, the expenditure of two hundred and fifty pounds 
per diem for pumping is a wise measure, and not to be 
considered in comparison with the continued pumping 
by hand and wearing out of men’s health. 
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This unbroken monotony of life, -with the steady 
strain on the mind of perpetually standing by for a 
mishap, is very wearing, and calls for all of one’s nerve 
to keep cheerful one’s self and maintain cheerfulness 
among one’s associates. I hoped that by this time we 
might begin to look for ice openings, and seals and 
walruses, but we are having such very cold weather that 
everything is shut up tight. I even hoped that we 
might begin to see a glimpse of an occasional feather, 
but no bird with a well-regulated mind would trust 
himself in this temperature. We cannot yet feel the 
want of fresh food, for our stock of seals laid in in the 
fall has enabled us to have roast seal every Sunday for 
dinner, and we have one left now for our coming Sun- 
day’s repast. We have also roast bear one day in the 
week, and that is a treat. Our dogs are hardly as well 
ofE as ourselves; they are now feeding on the com- 
pressed food, which is steamed until it makes a kind of 
soup hash. This is not as nutritious as fish for them, 
and does not satisfy their appetites. They are perpet- 
ually rummaging around among the empty meat-cans, 
and picking up what few, very few scraps are thrown 
over the side. We need a spell of open water and a 
chance to get some seals, or a walrus, to give them 
good, food and plenty of it. 

February 27th, Friday. — The pumping goes on with 
its accustomed regularity, the steady thump, thump, 
of the deck-pump being relieved occasionally by the 
whirr, whirr of the steam-cutter’s engine working the 
main engine bilge-pump. So far as human ingenuity 
can be of avail, we have reduced the greatest amount 
of work to the least expenditure of fuel, and we can 
do nothing more than wait for the mild weather which 
will surely come by and by, and when we are afloat 
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again look around us and see what can he done. To 
make conjectures, or lay plans at this early date, would 
be idle. Everything will depend on the extent of the 
leak when the ship becomes entirely water borne, our 
ability to keep her free, and the amount of fuel remain- 
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ing on hand. "We have all the resolution to push on 
to the highest latitude that we had upon leaving home, 
and we can do nothing but wait for time to show 
whether our ability can be made to keep pace with our 
desire. 

Beautifully pleasant weather. Were it not for the 
intense cold we should be having weather remarkably 
enjoyable j skies almost entirely free from clouds, a few 
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stratus at sunrise and sunset being the only ones ; very 
light variable airs and calms, brilliant sunlight, and 
miles of ice. So brilliant is the glare of the sun that 
it is imprudent to go outside of the ship even, -without 
snow-spectacles ; for if the eyes do not become painful 
while on the ice they are almost sure to become so 
shortly after coming in-board. We have had so much 
annoyance from the glasses frosting up and thus be- 
coming useless for seeing purposes, that some of us 
to-day tried wearing horse hair eye guards. These we 
found to be excellent beyond comparison. They did 
not frost up at all, were more pleasant next the skin 
than glass goggles, although the rims of these latter 
are covered with velvet, and, curious to relate, I found 
that my near-sightedness was considerably overcome 
by them, enabling me to see at greater distances and 
with more clearness and distinctness than with the 
naked eye. This is a fact worthy of investigation by 
an oculist at some future time. 

The bright sunlight out-board also reaches us in- 
board, and with bright and cheering effect. The air 
ports and deck lights in the cabin being cleaned of 
their accumulation of ice allow the sunlight to stream 
in, and cheer and brighten us while the excessive cold 
keeps us shut up. The cabin has a very dingy look. 
The smoke of a whole winter from stoves and pipes 
has colored the white paint work to a decided black, 
and we are almost tempted to commence scrubbing it 
before mild weather comes. But as it will turn our 
dry and comfortable quarters into wet and damp ones 
for several days, we refrain. Now that daylight makes 
things visible which lamplight hid, I am finding in my 
room on the forward and out-board sides accumulations 
of ice and frost, which the steward breaks up with an 
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axe and removes with a shovel. It seems odd for a 
man to dig his room out at the end of winter, and such 
a fact might lead one to suppose that I had had much 
discomfort On the contrary, I have been comfortable 
to a greater degree than I had any reason to expect 
under the circumstances. 

As our days lengthen the auroral displays become 
less frequent and less brilliant. It is impossible to as- 
sign any particular cause for their appearance, or dis- 
cover any particular effect following them. They have 
been brilliant in intensely cold weather, and also in 
mild weather, and again they have been faint under 
similar temperature; they have existed in all winds 
and in calms, at full and change of the moon, when the 
ice has been breaking up and when it has been motion- 
less ; in fine, under all sorts and conditions of circum- 
stances. The only prerequisite is a dry atmosphere. 
It has been said that these auroras are not seen over 
the ice. All that I can say about that is, that fre- 
quently we could see nothing but ice during displays, 
although there may have been water somewhere. 

February 28 th, Saturday. — Pumping as usual, and 
using the steam-cutter’s boiler for distilling when not 
making steam to run the main engine bilge-pump. 

Beautifully clear and pleasant weather. Our dogs 
lie and bask in the sun’s rays, and seem to enjoy it, 
although their wool is stiff with frost. Their hardi- 
hood is immense. Lying right out on the floe night 
after night, they seem to keep warm enough, and at the 
same time throw out sufficient heat to thaw a hole un- 
der and around them an inch or more in depth. A ah 
heaps and dirt heaps seem to be especially sought for. 
Alliances are formed for their enjoyment, and the ap- 
proach of an outside dog is the signal to clear for action. 
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A few of the strongest dogs take post on board at the 
door of the cook-house to intercept any supplies, and be 
nearest the place of deposit if they are thrown over 
the rail, and a hungry or inquisitive brother is at once 
driven away by them. 

February 29 th, Sunday. — At eleven a. m. I inspected 
the ship. Although the berth deck and deck-house were 
damp, they were at all events clean. The deck-house, 
having been relieved of some of the boxes of provisions 
by stowing them in the coal bunkers, presented more 
room for free circulation ; and although the deck was 
damp, particularly in the wake of the Baxter boiler on 
the port side and the stove on the starboard side, the 
temperature being kept at quite a comfortable point 
rendered it considerable of a shelter in this inclement 
weather. In all the drip and dampness on the berth 
deck we have been able to keep the bedding dry, and 
there has been no instance of bed clothing freezing to 
the side as I have read of in some other expeditions. 
The men are bright and cheerful, surveying with much 
complacency and evident gratification the pumping of 
the ship by steam instead of hand power. Our Chinese 
cook and steward are as impassible and impenetrable in 
this cold weather as if we were enjoying a tropical 
spring. Seemingly emotionless, all weathers, all cir- 
cumstances, are alike to them. Living by themselves 
in the cook-house, they hold no communion with their 
fellow-men, but are nevertheless cheerful and contented 
with each other’s society, singing songs or playing cards 
in the evening, day after day, with no concern for the 
future and no care for the past. Our two natives, 
Alexey and Aneguin, thrive wonderfully well. Occa- 
sionally they “ think plenty ” about St. Michael’s, being 
a little homesick, but generally they are bright and 
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ha ppy. They have learned considerable English (and 
always manage very cleverly to express their mean- 
ings), play bean poker, are as fat as partridges, and are 
longing for the breaking up of the ice and a chance 
at the walrus and seal. 

They are naturally and intuitively the most polite 
men I have met outside of cultivated society, and would 
even compare favorably with some of the choicest within 
it in that respect Upon meeting an officer first in the 
morning, a touch of the cap and a good-morning are 
imm ediately tendered. If you do or say anything for 
them that they see or hear, “ Thank you” is immedi- 
ately your reply. If you thank them, “ You are wel- 
come ” is ready. And all this in a manly, straightfor- 
ward way, without any cringing or eye serving. A 
quiet dignity pervades everything in their intercourse 
with their shipmates. 

March 1st, Monday. — The pumping proceeded as 
usual until 10.80 p. ar., when Melville came to me and 
reported that the Baxter boiler had broken down, the 
crown sheet having come down by heat and pressure. 
This of course necessitated the renewal of hand pump- 
ing while repairs were being made. I was surprised to 
find how easily the bilge-pump got the water down and 
kept it down by pumping by hand ten minutes and 
resting five minutes. I am of the opinion that so much 
ice has got under the ship by. direct freezing, and the 
shoving under of fioes, as to prevent the entrance of a 
very large amount of water by lowering the water head. 
Of course, when we are water borne again this will be 
proven or disproven, but it can hardly be supposed that 
the leak has diminished by the closing up of any wound. 
We might dispense altogether with steam pumping, so 
far as our ability to keep the ship free is concerned ; 
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but though this might be practicable for a week or two, 
it cannot be entertained where months have to be taken 
into consideration. 

Our mercurial thermometer is graduated to minus 
49° ; but as mercury freezes, or is said to freeze, at 
minus 39°, it is questionable whether its readings below 
minus 39° are reliable. At all events, as its reading, 
hour for hour, is lower than a spirit thermometer placed 
alongside it, its reading is logged as a nearer approach 
to the correct temperature so long as it is at or above 
minus 49°. Below this point it suddenly contracts and 
falls into the bulb, and there I presume freezes solid. 
After that moment the spirit thermometers are perforce 
read and logged. To-day, at the beginning, when the 
mercury read minus 49°, the spirit thermometer read 
minus 47°. At one a. m. the spirit thermometer read mi- 
nus 48-5°, and soon after falling to minus 50° it finally 
reached minus 53.5°. Before leaving New York, at 
Collins’ request, I directed Green to make thermome- 
ters with bulbs of the prismatic colors, but, unfortu- 
nately, in transportation to San Francisco, four of the 
seven were broken, leaving us only red, violet, and 
black. The object of these thermometers (filled with 
uncolored spirit) was to determine the effect of the 
sun’s rays acting through prismatic colored bulbs, and 
so obtain a scale of absorption. One of these (the vio- 
let) was exposed to the air to-day, and when our ordi- 
nary spirit thermometer read at midnight minus 53°, 
this violet bulb read minus 47-5°. As this one has 
agreed very well with our standard mercurial at read- 
ings above minus 49°, it is possible that its present 
reading is nearer the correct temperature than that 
of the ordinary spirit. 

During the last few days I observed that on the port 
18 
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quarter the snow had melted on the side, and that at 
noon the frost in the seams was oozing out and trick- 
ling down. In order to determine how much of this 
was due to radiating heat from the ship (the cabin stove 
being abreast of the quarter), and how much to the ac- 
tion of the sun’s rays on the black side, I caused Mr. 
Collins to blacken the bulb of a spirit thermometer, and 
this evening it was attached to the ship’s side. By ex- 
periments made at noon and midnight, I may be able 
to determine how much heat there is received from the 
sun’s rays. 

Danenhower had the sixth operation on his eye to- 
day that it has been necessary to perform. The knife 
and probe are regular things in his case now, and 
come at regularly shortening intervals. There is no 
sign of improvement. Day after day it is the same old 
story. He bears his confinement and the pain of the 
operations heroically, and his general health and spirits 
keep up well. But he will never be of any use to the 
expedition, and I seriously fear can never be of very 
much use to himself. If he does not speedily reach a 
place where his surroundings will be more advantageous 
to his general condition he may have trouble with his 
right eye. 

March 2 d, Tuesday. — The usual monthly examina- 
tion of the officers and men by the surgeon was contin- 
ued and completed, and his report handed in. Our 
condition, upon the whole, is satisfactory. The surgeon 
says, “ I consider that the crew have stood the hard- 
ships incident to a winter in these latitudes very well ; 
there has been no case of serious disease among us up 
to this time that could be referred for its origin to our 
sojourn in the Arctic regions.” Of the eight officers, 
the condition of one is excellent, of six good, and of one 
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fair. Of the twenty-three men and two natives, the 
condition of twenty is excellent, and of the remaining 
five good. The only serious case is that of Mr. Danen- 
hower, which drags along from day to day. Another 
operation was performed on his eye to-day, and no 
doubt others will be necessary at short intervals. 

March 3 d, Wednesday. — At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Newcomb I gave an or- 
der the other day, that whenever the 
men went away from the ship on their 
walks they should keep a lookout for 
shells or other things on the ice, and 
bring such articles to the ship. To-day 
one of the men brought in some shells, 
and a piece of drift-wood resembling 
birch, which he had found. I/fc seems he 

saw this piece of 
wood in Decem- 
ber, but attaching 
TSoss no importance to 

it, did not remove it. At that time he 
says he saw the print of two mocca- 
sins (and only one print) on the snow 
covering the floe. As it is not possible 
that these prints were made by any of 
the ship’s company, it would seem prob- 
able that this piece of ice came from 
near some inhabited land j and as the 
drift-wood is no doubt from Siberia, it 
may be that this piece of ice came from 
I s s I some Siberian river. As in the month 
" w of December we were drifting around 

Sketch by Engineer Melville, showing the manner in which the ceiling was crushed by the 
strain brought on the thwart-ship thrust during ice pressures. The fibre was broken and 
crushed to a depth of three-quarters of an inch on each side. Water line at A 
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in the neighborhood of 72° 30', that floe, with its wood 
and foot-prints, must have come a long distance. 

March 4 th, Thursday. — Being able to begin to see 
the condition of things in the coal bunkers, Melville 
made an unpleasant discovery to-day which he reported 
to me. I immediately repaired to the port coal 
bunker, and there, to my unpleasant surprise, saw that 
the heavy six inch Oregon pine strengthening planks 
were crushed in the wake of the heavy thwart-ship 
thrust beam to the depth of half an inch, while the 
metal bolts forward and abaft of this beam were here 
and there three eighths of an inch from the planks. In 
some one of our heavy nips this heavy transverse beam 
has been literally driven into the side. As in this part 
of the ship there were new frames and new planking, 
as well as the extra interior strengthening and the out- 
side doubling, she was as strong as wood and metal could 
make her. Had I any doubt of it before I should be 
convinced of it now, that nothing of wood and metal 
could be constructed to withstand the tremendous pres- 
sure caused by moving ice-floes. What the condition 
of our starboard side may be I do not know, for it can- 
not be seen by reason of intervening coal. It would 
be idle to hazard a guess as to what this will cause when 
the ship is again water borne, so we can only wait and 
see. Clear and pleasant weather. 

March 6 th, Saturday. — Pumps going as usual. The 
water seems to be coming into the ship at about the 
same rate, no change apparently having taken place for 
some time in the condition of the ice under the ship. 
Looked at on the starboard side the ship seems to be 
completely iced up, or in ; her rail and the surface of 
the ice being on the same level. This is caused by 
her heel of 3° to starboard, and the fact that we have 
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been for a long time manufacturing ice. At the be- 
ginning of the leak the water was pumped out directly 
upon the floe, where it of course almost immediately 
froze. As the ice rose in consequence it soon reached 
our scupper, and that commenced to freeze up also. 
Then Chipp set to work and had a hole dug out under 
the scupper through to the water, and by covering over 
this hole with boards and snow, secured an outlet for 
the water from the ship, which was protected from 
freezing. Since this time we have had no trouble. 
Should we have a commotion in the ice there is every 
chance of the ice making a sweep of our deck athwart- 
ships, but we have to run that risk. No tools could 
stand the racket in this temperature, and we must wait 
for an increase of temperature to enable us to carry 
out the plan of digging the ship out by cutting a trench 
four feet in width all around her. Ship’s position de- 
termined by Chipp ’s observations to-day to be in lati- 
tude 72° 12' N., and longitude 175° 30' W., showing a 
drift of twelve miles due W. since last observations, 
one week ago. 

March 7th, Sunday. — At eleven the Articles of War 
were read, and the crew mustered, after which I read 
divine service in the cabin. Cloudy and dull weather. 
We have had such a continuance of bright, clear, and 
almost cloudless weather that we resent a change. We 
are also having a moderate gale, another novelty, and 
are so spoiled in consequence as . to be somewhat dis- 
gusted. The temperature, however, increases from 
minus 33° to minus 22° by noon, and falls only to minus 
28° at midnight. S. E. winds have always raised our 
temperature. The ice has opened in consequence, for 
much vapor was observed to arise from it to-day. 

March 9 th, Tuesday. — Taking advantage of the 
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rising temperature we set to work and dug a trench 
four feet in width all along the port side, until we un- 
covered the top of the doubling. This was a heavy 
labor, bringing in picks, axes, and shovels ; but it re- 
lieved us of the clinging and holding down effect of 
this amount of ice whenever the ship should struggle 
to rise and free herself. When we commence on the 
starboard side, however, it will be a heavier job, for the 
ship’s rail is almost flush with the ice on that side. 
Should we retain our present position a month longer, 
we can fill, or nearly fill, this trench with ashes, and 
perhaps thaw a small basin or dock in which we can 
float some time before the surrounding ice breaks up 
and liberates us. The digging to-day brought up a rare 
stock of empty cans, which, slowly accumulating since 
November 28th, had as slowly been covered over by 
dirt, ashes, and frozen slops. Openings occurred in the 
ice during the afternoon about a mile to the E. and S. 
E. of the ship, from which large clouds of vapor arose. 
The time of new moon being at hand, I stood by for a 
possible emergency, but beyond a slight shock at mid- 
night nothing occurred. The hunters report having 
seen seals in the ice openings, but brought none back as 
the result. A skeleton of a baby seal (picked by foxes 
no doubt) was found and brought to the ship. 

A very curious cirro-cumulus cloud, in shape re- 
sembling a cornucopia, arose in the S. W. this afternoon, 
and slowly mounted toward the zenith. It so much re- 
sembled a cloud I once saw in the River Plate, imme- 
diately preceding a heavy pampero, that I somewhat 
anticipated a heavy blow in this case, but nothing oc- 
curred. As an experiment, I had, some time since, a 
quantity of salt beef hung up in the rigging, and 
another quantity packed in snow in a barrel. After 
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several weeks’ exposure we tried each, kind, and were 
inclined to favor the snow-cured as being the more 
freshened by the operation. 

March 1(M, Wednesday. — A long lead of open 
water is seen about one and a half miles to southward, 
running in a curve from E. to S. W. Vapor rises from 
this opening during the afternoon until five o’clock, 
when ice having formed over it, the escape of the heat 
from the water is prevented and the vapor ceases. As 
long as daylight lasted the place of the opening lay 
like a black band stretched out on the white surface 
of the ice-field. By to-morrow, no doubt, the salt will 
have become squeezed to the surface, covering it en- 
tirely, and making its appearance more like that of the 
surrounding floe. 

Beginning with the first flush of dawn at three A. m., 
and ending with the disappearance of twilight at nine 
p. m., our days are beginning to be very long. At six 
A. m. the anemometer can be read without artificial 
light. "Whenever at night there is no aurora, we can 
see a faint gleam of light on the northern horizon at 
midnight, and thus trace the entire circuit of the sun. 

The crew were engaged to-day in digging the trench 
along the starboard side of the ship. This was a much 
harder job than digging on the port side, because, on 
account of the heel of the ship to starboard, a greater 
depth had to be reached to get to the doubling. The 
deeper the digging the harder seemed the ice, and, 
finally, it was so hard and so' closely knit together as 
to resemble flint. The freezing has been so uniform as 
to leave no pores or interstices, and pick-axes have 
nothing like the expected effect Six hours’ steady dig- 
ging and shoveling gave about the distance from the 
quarter to the' mainmast. Another day will be ire- 
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quired to finish the starboard trench, and then we can 
dig out the stem and finally the bow. The ice has 
regularly taken the exact shape of the ship, and so 
closely has it adhered to her that in many places the 
fibre of the elm doubling is imprinted on the surround- 
ing mass. 

The hunters were out again "visiting the water lane, 
and Alexey succeeded in killing a seal and bringing it 
to the ship. This adds to our larder, for as we have had 
seal every Sunday for dinner all winter, we had brought 
down our stock to one half of one seal. These seals, 
and the almost weekly ration of bear meat, have given 
us a certain amount of fresh provisions regularly, and 
have gone far towards keeping us in good health. 

March 11$, Thursday. — The open water reported 
yesterday remained closed over until this afternoon, 
when it reopened. Nindemann reports having seen a 
walrus with a young one on the ice. He says the 
young one was fourteen days old. A bear-track was 
also seen on the trail of the walking parties of yester- 
day. Ice openings from S. S. E. and S. W. two miles 
distant from the ship, and much vapor rising therefrom. 
The temperature began at minus 27°, and fell to minus 
33.5° by seven a. m., and then gradually rose to minus 
21° by six p. m. The next hour caused a sudden jump 
of 6°, and the next of 4$°, the temperature at eight p. m. 
being minus 10*5° for the first time since January 12th. 
At midnight it had only fallen to minus 14°. The air 
seemed deliciously mild at this temperature ; after our 
experience of minus forties and minus fifties so lately, 
we are not prepared for such a pleasant treat as the 
present. An immediate consequence has been a thaw- 
ing of the ice on the bulkhead of my room, and no 
doubt a continuance of mild weather will occasion a 
general thaw within the ship. 
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March 12 th, Friday. — “ Pump, pump, pump with 
care,” etc. The weather to-day is overcast, cloudy, and 
gloomy. Accustomed as we are to bright, pleasant days, 
the occasional advent of a cloudy one makes us feel the 
difference keenly. But we have had to-day such a 
novel experience of mild weather that we have fairly 
reveled in it. The day began with a temperature of 
minus 14°, and by noon had risen to minus 1° ; and al- 
though it got down to minus 7° by nine p. m., it rose 
again to minus 4° by midnight. Heavy clothing seemed 
a burden, and fires almost absurd. Had the sun been 
out it would have made the day perfect. Our men dig- 
ging under the stern worked barehanded and in their 
shirt sleeves. I kept my air-port open all day and part 
of the evening, and in fact made a regular “ spring 
opening ” of it. The travelers coming back to-day re- 
port having seen a track resembling a wolf’s, and they 
bring in a piece of snow-covered ice, bearing the im- 
pression. It is pronounced by our experts a track of 
a veritable wolf. About three miles to the southward 
Alexey says he came across a bit of open water so wide 
that he could not see to the other side of it. 

March IZth, Saturday. — Pumping and distilling as 
usual, and I suppose such will be the daily record in 
my journal until the pennant comes down and the ship 
is placed out of commission. Sounded at noon in thirty- 
one and a half fathoms, a S. W. drift indicated by the 
lead line. Ice formed over sounding hole only two 
inches since yesterday. This is the best evidence we 
have had of the effect of the present mild temperature. 
The weather to-day is rather gloomy again. The sky 
is overcast, and very fine and light snow falls until 
seven p. m. It can hardly be called a snow fall, for 
nothing comes of it. So light is it that as fast as it 
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falls it is absorbed by the mixture of salt and ice that 
rest on the surface of the floe, and is lost to us, that 
is, ve cannot hope for any of it to melt and use for 
drinking water, to let up on our distilling. The high 
temperature, minus 1° until noon, and even as high as 
0.3 C at two p. m., and the falling snow, make the floe ice 
quite soft and soggy, and leave us with damp feet after 
our hour’s walking. This softness is only superficial, 
however, for our men digging away under the stern 
find the ice of the hardness of flint. I never dreamed 
that ice could freeze so hard. But it is proof enough 
to see pick-axes wielded by strong men breaking off 
small pieces the size of one’s hand, instead of good 
sized lumps. The mass of ice seems absolutely without 
pores (though, of course, since the atoms of salt caught 
up in it cannot be destroyed or eliminated, they must 
be held in minute cells), and clings to the ship’s shape 
as if it formed a part of her. Except by the pick-axe 
chipping off and gouging and scoring the wood, the ice 
cannot be removed next to the ship’s skin. So much 
of the stem post as has been uncovered seems to be 
all right, and we can but hope that we will find it all 
right in the future. 

The temperature having risen sufficiently to keep 
our liquid compass unfrozen, the azimuth is taken out 
to-day, and the ship’s head is found to be south 39° 
W. (magnetic). Chipp also determines our position by 
meridian altitude of the sun and a time sight of the 
moon to be lat. 72° 31' N, and long. 177° 58' W., al- 
most exactly our position on December 2d, supposing 
our chronometers have not altered their errors and 
rates. The drift since the 6th inst., our preceding ob- 
servation, is thirty-three miles N., 55° W., and as that 
is a larger amount than we have had in a long time, I 
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will here record the attending circumstances of the past 
week’s weather, etc., for future consideration of its ef- 
fect on the drift : — 


Date. 

Soundings. 

Drift. 

Amount. 

Wind 
at time. 

Telocity. 

March 7, Sunday. 

3 1 fathoms. 

E. 

Moderate. 

S. E. 

16 

March 8, Monday. 

31 fathoms. 

W. 

Moderate. 

E. 

13 

March 9, Tuesday. 

31 fathoms. 

- 

- 

Calm. 

0 

March 10, Wednesday, 

30-^ fathoms. 

w. 

- 

N. 

2 

March 11, Thursday. 

30 fathoms. 

w. 

- 

- 

3 

March 12, Friday. 

33 fathoms. 

N. 

Rapid. 

S. E. 

17 

March 13, Saturday. 

31 J fathoms. 

1 

s. \v. 

Moderate. 

h T . E. 

i 7 


March 14 th, Sunday. — At eleven A. m. inspected 
the ship. The berth deck was in a fair condition with 
respect to drip, the rubber blankets being a necessity, 
of course, over the forward and after berths. Consider- 
ing, however, all our surroundings, and the unavoid- 
able dampness arising from the steady flowing of water 
into the fore peak, I must be satisfied. The deck-house, 
however, was wringing wet. The high temperature of 
the past few days and the heat arising from the Baxter 
boiler and stove have caused the accumulation of frost 
on the sides and roof to melt and run down in streams. 
The deck was one large slop. So much provisions, etc., 
are stowed in the house that squilgeeing the deck dry 
is impossible. Little rivers and rivulets stream out 
under boxes and barrels. Not having been able to get 
a winter harbor and get superfluous articles on shore, I 
have not been able to put this deck-house to its proper 
and intended use : a living place for the men. On the 
contrary, it has been nothing but a store-house and 
workshop. 

The ward-room, remains dry and comfortable. The 
cabin has responded to the rise in temperature by 
thawing the accumulations of ice back of the lockers. 
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and pouring little streams across the deck. As the 
ship heels 3° to starboard, these little streams run down 
hill and collect in little puddles on the starboard side, 
where they are dried up. The ice and frost back of 
my desk and book-shelves thaw and run down the 
curved poop to the bulwark, and thence to the deck, 
where the steward wipes them up as liquid when he 
(■an, or breaks them up with an axe and removes them 
with a shovel'otherwise. And yet the ship’s company, 
as a whole, are healthy, happy, and contented. The 
individual exceptions are Danenhower and Dunbar. 
Danenhower’s case drags its weary length along, some 
days better some days worse, although the operations 
on his eye have not been necessary of late. Dunbar is 
yet weak and feeble, and seems like an old man. 

At one p. m. read divine service in the cabin. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of record here that since Octo- 
ber 1st we have used but eighteen tons of coal for 
heating the entire ship and for cooking, and, also, some- 
times distilling, and that since January 19th it has re- 
quired eighteen tons to pump the water out of the 
ship. The comfort of this latter part is, that whereas 
we used 11,000 pounds, nearly five tons, to do our 
pumping the first week of the leak, we are doing the 
work "with 1,845 pounds now, thanks to Melville’s skill 
and devotion to duty. 

We have been able to enjoy a rare treat within the 
last few days. By some miscalculation, I bought so 
many potatoes the day we left San Francisco that we 
were unable to eat them all up to the time they froze 
solid. As cold weather approached, last fall, we stowed 
them in a coal bunker, and ate them until, by reason of 
frost, they became insipid and tasteless. In clearing up 
the other day, we came across a bag which had by 
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chance remained on deck all winter exposed, -save for 
the protection of the tent awning, to all the rigor of 
this climate. As an experiment, one or two were 
placed in boiling water and thus thawed and cooked. 
To our surprise they tasted like almost fresh potatoes. 
The heart was black and bad, but enough of the outer 
body remained to be of use. By thawing a few at a 
time we were able to get a couple of potatoes apiece at 
two meals this past week. The difficulty about having 
them regularly and in quantities is that they turn the 
hot water so quickly into cold water or ice in drawing 
the frost, that the proper 'quantity would defeat the ob- 
ject altogether. 

The pumping goes on with its accustomed regularity. 
Two of our men away on the ice to-day report having 
fired at a bear and hit him, but he managed to escape. 
There were brought in to-day from the ice at some dis- 
tance three species bivalves, one univalve, two pieces 
drift-wood, some stones, and some sponges. The shells 
can be accounted for, perhaps, by the habit of walruses 
in digging them up with their tusks and bringing them 
to the surface. 

March 15 th, Monday. — The crew were engaged 
again to-day in digging away the ice under the stern. 
Having reached a depth of four feet, water commenced 
to flow up and freeze at the surface. As much of the 
stern-post as can be seen is in good condition, and no 
injury can be discovered around the stern and quar- 
ters. So un ds of ice in motion to S. E. and E. at jour a. m. 
Bright, clear, and pleasant weather. The temperature 
begins at minus 16°, and falls to minus 27.5°. 

March 16 th, Tuesday. — Sounded at noon in thirty 
fathoms (muddy bottom). Ice formed five inches in 
thickness over sounding hole since yesterday. Temper- 
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at ure rises from minus 28° to minus 25° at one p. m., 
and falls to minus 36° by midnight. 

Land was sighted this afternoon bearing S. S. W. 
(true). It was in the shape of two high mountains, or 
peaks, with a saddle between them. Supposing the 
positions in each case to be accurate, the land is the 
volcano marked by Captain Long as being on Wrangel 
Land, and distant from us one hundred and ten miles. 

The crew were engaged in digging away the ice un- 
der the bows, in order to enable us to get at the stem, 
and perhaps in time at the fore foot, when we can ascer- 
tain the extent of our injury. By digging down un- 
til the ice becomes fairly thin between the diggers and 
the water, and letting it freeze thicker below before 
digging again, we may be able to reach to a good 
depth. 

At six p. m. Alexey and Aneguin, who had been 
away all day, came back with a bear skin as evidence 
of having killed a bear. They came across her and her 
cub about seven miles to the westward of the ship. 
Alexey’s two dogs at once tackled to for fighting, and 
before the bear was shot she managed with her paws to 
give one of the dogs a bad wound in the foreleg, and 
nearly to tear the toes off another. In the mel£e the 
cub escaped. Knowing that it was too late to get the 
carcass into the ship, the natives skinned it, and then 
buried the body under ice and snow until to-morrow. 
This makes a welcome addition to our food for the dogs, 
and will enable us, I hope, to tide over the present cold 
snap until mild weather sets in, opens the ice, and lets 
us bag a few walruses and seals for them. The ice is 
getting uneasy again, for at four a. m. sounds of move- 
ment came from the S. E. and E., following some short, 
slight shocks the ship had experienced at three. 
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At one A. ar. faint aurora, chiefly in X. E. anti TV. 
N. W. Lunar circle. At two a. ai. very faint auroral 
patches. At three, faint auroral glimmer in TV. X. TV. 
The sun was raised by refraction above the horizon be- 
fore six A. ai. At eleven A. ai. broken curtain arches 
10° and 20° in altitude to X. E., extending from E. to 
N. At twelve the auroral display is thus described by 
Mr. Collins : “ An exceptionally beautiful auroral dis- 
play commenced shortly before midnight. . From W. by 
S. to N. E., and chiefly south of zenith from 10 a to lo° 
in altitude, an auroral band extended in a series of flat, 
semi-elliptical curves opening to the northward. On 
the inner or northward edge of the band it was bril- 
liantly white, while the light faded down towards the 
southern horizon to a pale, cloud-like intensity, in which 
faint lines would occasionally show. To the north- 
ward of the zenith very meagre bands of long stream- 
ers hung across the sky. A peculiarity of the display 
was the regularity with which the curves (which were 
moving slowly along the band from W. to E.) broke 
into rapid and distorted undulations when they arrived 
at a point lying within the space apparently occupied 
by the constellation Ursa Major. There the east end 
of the curve would suddenly deepen and double back 
sharply, while the aurora would be violently agitated, 
and would show the prismatic colors with extraordinary 
vividness. Occasionally, the organization of the orig- 
inal curve would be maintained, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary rapidity of the movements around its mar- 
gin ; but usually the curve was broken, or seemed to 
collapse, to be succeeded by forms in the zenith of out- 
line indescribable because of the rapidity of the changes. 
At times it seemed as if there were two distinct strata 
of aurora> the lower one being most agitated, so that 
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the prismatic colors in modified tints crossed and ro- 
crossed each other, while the whole looked like a mag- 
nificent pyrotechnic display on which various colors and 
intense lights were thrown. 

“In the W. the band showed occasionally that at a 
great distance in that direction similar movement was 
in progress, while to the eastward such a movement 
was plainly discernible, the rapid changes of the fold- 
ings in the band taking the forms of spiral curtains. 
The whole display, after lasting a half hour, moved to 
northward of zenith, fading as it went.” 

In my remarks on the 14th December, I mentioned 
our experience in reference to a statement of Wey- 
precht, that “ beginning at a certain thickness the ice 
is almost free from salt.” Besides testing the ice six- 
teen inches thick, we have since tested ice four feet 
thick, and found it full of salt. Evidently we have not 
reached that “ certain thickness.” 

In Dr. Kane’s narrative of the Do Haven Expedition 
he makes the following statements : “ By the time we 
had reached the middle of Barrow Strait, and the win- 
ter’s midnight of December had darkened around us, 
our thermometer indicating a mean of 15° and 20 u be- 
low zero, the ice attained a thickness of three feet, with 
an almost flinty hardness, and a splintering fracture at 
right angles to its horizontal plane. Such ice was at its 
surface completely fresh, and when tested with nitrate 
of silver gave not the slightest discoloration.” To ques- 
tion such an authority as Dr. Kane is considered to have 
been is a somewhat rash undertaking for mo, but 1 as- 
sert that we have tried all thicknesses of ice, from surface 
efflorescence to floe pieces eight feet in thickness (which 
had been up-ended in pressures), and have never found 
any which would upon melting give potable water. If 
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his nitrate of silver had any nitrate of silver about it, 
his test must have been a good one ; and the extraor- 
dinary, and even marvelous and miraculous, finding of 
fresh ice (potable water) may be ascribed to the pres- 
ence of fresh-water ice from the land, which presence 
can only be accounted for by the equally miraculous 
floe of melting glacier upon a salt ocean, rema i ning ac- 
commodatingly unruffled until the superimposed fluid 
had had time to freeze. 

Again Dr. Kane says that the floes “which had 
formed in mid winter at temperatures below minus 30° 
were still fresh and pure, while the floes of slower 
growth, or of the early and late portions of the season, 
were distinctly saline. Indeed, ice which only two 
months before I had eaten with pleasure, was now so 
salt that the very snow which covered it was no longer 
drinkable.” In respect to this I can only say that we 
have tried ice frozen at all temperatures, from zero to 
minus 30°, and have never had the same satisfactory 
result. And Dr. Walker, who was with McClintock in 
the Fox, says (as further and more worthy authority 
than my statement), “ Yet in no case (and my observa- 
tions extend from below the freezing point to minus 
42°) could I obtain fresh water, the purest being of 
specific gravity 1.005, and affording abundant evidence 
of the presence of salts, especially chloride of sodium, 
rendering it unfitted for culinary purposes, much less 
for photographic use.” And he further says: “Per- 
haps the statement of Dr. Kane that sea-water ice, un- 
der certain circumstances, is completely free from salt, 
may be explained by the following facts and. experi- 
ments: After our winter preparations had been com- 
menced, and the pool of fresh water (from melting 
snow) had been frozen over, the men sent out to bring 
id 
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in snow for culinary purposes brought in some ice in- 
stead ; this they obtained from some hummock near the 
ship, these hummocks being part of the formation of 
the previous winter’s pack in which we were caught. 
The ice turned out to be sufficiently fresh for all the 
purposes of domestic use. On several occasions the 
parties sent out for this ice, digging too deep into 
the hummock, and not content with the surface pieces, 
found that the ice was no longer fresh, but quite salt — 
this ice being a continuation of the same hummock, 
and also of the previous winter’s growth.” 

Now, it is a matter of historical record that the De 
Haven Expedition had scurvy, De Haven being among 
the invalids. Weyprecht’s party also had scurvy; and 
later still the English Expedition of 1875 broke down 
with it. Dr. Kane, with nitrate of silver, could find 
no salt in ice formed from salt-water ; and the sur- 
geon of the Alert says he tested the water used, with 
nitrate of silver, and found it perfectly pure. The 
water used was from refrozen pools of water on the top 
of a floeberg. Dr. Walker further says : “ On the 12tli 
and 13th August, 1857, whilst lying off Browne Islands, 
and within about four miles of the glacier, surrounded 
by bergs, I noticed an appearance like oil on the sur- 
face of the water. On closer inspection and testing, 
this proved to be fresh water floating on the surface of 
the salt to the depth of two or three inches. The sun 
beaming down upon the bergs had melted the ice and 
snow ; this running off, floated on the surface and re- 
mained separate so long as there was no wind to mix 
and agitate the fluids of different densities. To a com- 
bination of such circumstances, with an after-freezing 
of this surface water, do these fresh hummocks owe 
their origin. The water, being frozen in this state, and 
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afterwards the ice elevated into the hummocks, afforded 
us a ‘ drinkable element ’ during the winter ; and when 
the men had exhausted the supply of top-pieces, they 
supposing that all was alike, continued their labors, but 
were disappointed in obtaining salt-water ice instead of 
fresh.” 

May it not bo within the limits of possibility that the 
men of the De Haven Expedition dug too deep at times, 
and that brackish water, or at least not potable water, 
was consumed in sufficient quantities to sow the seeds 
of scurvy, which, by hard work and exposure in the 
case of sledge-parties, and dampness and foul air in the 
case of the ship-keepers, came to maturity ? 

As if to remove all lingering doubt as to his mean- 
ing, Dr. Kane says : “ The surface crust bore me readily 
this evening at a temperature of 21° and 19°, giving no 
evidence of thaw. Beneath, for two inches, it was crisp 
and fresh. As I tried it lower, cutting carefully with 
my bear-knife, it became spongy and brackish. At 
eight inches remarkably so ; and at and below twelve, 
salt-water paste. On the other hand, all my observa- 
tions, and I have made a great many, prove to me that 
cold, if intense enough, will, by its unaided action, in- 
dependent of percolation, solar heat, depending posi- 
tion, or even depth of ice, produce from salt water a. 
fresh, pure, and drinkable element.” We have con- 
ducted many experiments with no such experience to 
record. And in order that I may have it in a succinct 
and comprehensive shape, I have requested Dr. Ambler 
to make me an official report on the whole subject, 
which will make up our version of the fresh water 
question. (See Appendix F.) 

March 11th, Wednesday. — The crew were engaged 
again to-day in digging away the ice under the bows. 
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We have now got down to the eight foot mark, and 
have such a thin layer of ico between the hole and the 
water that digging has to cease. If we lot the water 
through it will flow up and freeze, and we shall have a 
mess again up to the original level ; but if wo lot the 
freezing go on downward for some time we may be able 
to dig deeper. In connection with this freezing down- 
ward, it is a subject of inquiry as to what depth this 
freezing can take place. We have not seen any single 
floe of greater thickness than seven feet, ten inches, 
and I suppose that eight feet may be assumed as the 
maximum thickness of floe ice by direct freezing, as 
stated by Dr. Kane. Dr. Walker says that the lloo ice 
in which the Fox drifted had only five feet of thick- 
ness. The floe which we saw and measured as having 
;seven feet ten inches thickness was a portion of floe 
hove up in the great pressures in November; but 
whether it was direct freezing, or a series of two or 
more floes overlying each other, I cannot say. When 
we floated out to open water on November 28th, I com- 
menced the regular measurement of the ico as it froze 
by measuring in the fire-hole. The last measurement 
made was on the 17th January, when the direct freez- 
ing was forty-six inches since November 28th. This 
was a piece of ice formed around us, and which had 
been up-ended in pressure. Measurements in the fire- 
hole had become unsatisfactory, because of the ten- 
dency of the ice to assume the sides of an inverted 
funnel, and lead to grave doubts as to the position of 
our measuring-rod. On the 4th March a crack in the 
floe enabled us to get a thickness of four feet, direct 
freezing of thirty days, the freezing having commenced 
when we had a temperature of minus 36.5°, and con- 
tinued while the highest temperature recorded was 
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minus 22°, and the lowest minus 53°. So much of the 
floe in which the ship is held is underrun by other floes, 
that finding a clear place to bore for a single thickness 
is like looking for a needle in a hay-stack. I have con- 
cluded to wait until a fresh break will enable us to get 
a correct vertical measurement of the thickness of ice 
frozen since November 28th. As ice is a non-conductor 
of heat, it follows that there must be some thickness at 
which the ice prevents the heat escaping from the water 
under it, and places a limit to the depth of freezing. 
At the time the ice was four feet thick the surface 
floated only four inches above the level of the water. 

The boar which Alexey shot yesterday was brought 
in by him and a dog-team to-day. Nothing could be 
seen of the cub. 

For the first time in the memory of the individuals 
of this expedition we have seen a 17th of March (St. 
Patrick’s Day) that was not stormy. One of our dogs, 
an old one, having a comical and quizzical counte- 
nance, had long since been named “ Paddy,” and to- 
day he was treated to a piece of green ribbon around 
his neck, and placed alongside of the Baxter engine, a 
proceeding so unusual as to occasion him considerable 
astonishment. The dogs in general, and the names 
given to some of them, merit a special mention, which 
I shall give them some day. Kasmatka, Tom, Quick- 
silver, Jack or Prince, Smike, Snoozer, Bismarck, Paddy, 
Skinny, Foxy, Plug Ugly, Dewclaws, Joe and Jim, 
Johnny Armstrong, Dan, and Wolf. 

March 18$, Thursday. — Land was sighted in the 
afternoon bearing S., — the direction of the north side 
of Wrangel Land. The sky became streaky and ugly 
looking, promising some bad weather. The wind com- 
menced to moan through the rigging sharply. By 
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eleven the wind got to and remained at W., blowing 
at midnight with a velocity of ten miles per hour. At 
midnight ltmar halo 4° in diameter, showing prismatic 
colors. Strong light reflected from the floe while under 
the moon. 

March 19 th, Friday. — A day without any extraor- 
dinary occurrence, except that at five I*. M., local time, 
the sun crossed the line coming N., and had as an ac- 
companiment all day a brisk N. N. W. wind, overcast and 
cloudy about one half the time. Much snow dust driven 
in the air by the gusts. If it were not for one or two 
snow storms last fall (which, however, did not amount 
to much) we should not have known what snow was 
from our experience here. Much o£ the snow dust now 
blowing about is from the eiflorcscence of the floe. At 
seven and eight a. m. five sun dogs in the sky. At mid- 
night lunar halo, showing faint prismatic colors. 

March 20 th, Saturday. — Weather clear and pleasant. 
To my great satisfaction, as insuring a certain amount 
of food for the dogs, Alexey shot an immense walrus 
to-day. So large was he that thirty of the. dogs and 
four men could not drag him in over the rough ice, 
and he was cut in two and one half brought in, leaving 
the other half until to-morrow. A rough calculation of 
his weight would give a ton, although Nindemann says 
he should have put him at 2,800 lbs. It is a fortunate 
thing that our dogs are not particular as to what they 
eat, — seal, bear, walrus, condemned meat, fish, slops, 
all come alike to them. Quantity rather than quality 
is the great object for their consideration. 

Our position to-day by Chipp’s observations of the sun 
iB in latitude 72° 22' 30" N., and longitude 177° 27' 03" 
W., showing a drift since the 13th inst. of thirteen miles 
to the S. 49° E. Until the temperature ,and the sun’s 
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altitude make it possible to take the daily observations 
to some purpose, it will bo difficult to connect any par- 
ticular drift with any particular wind. I am quite con- 
vinced that during the past winter our drifting has 
been entirely caused by the winds and not by any cur- 
rent. 

March 21/ 4, Sunday. — Pumping and distilling as 
usual. At eleven a. m. 1 inspected the ship. The damp- 
ness on the berth deck has been somewhat better dur- 
ing the past week. We have been fortunate in keeping 
the beds dry even at the worst, and but few of the 
blankets even have got damp. Thanks to rubber blan- 
kets, and the system of overhauling and turning up the 
bedding every morning, the berths have been kept 
fairly dry, and comfortable. Having abolished the fire 
in the deck-house, except on washing days (Mondays), 
we save some drip and wet in that place, and also di- 
minish our coal expenditure daily to fifty pounds. 

The fire in the ward-room has only been lighted 
once a week heretofore (Saturday nights, to heat water 
for bathing), but it made things so uncomfortable for 
Danenhower (our steady sick man) that for the last two 
Saturdays it has been discontinued and will not be re- 
sumed. All winter the officers have been sleeping at 
temperatures at and below 32°, and are none the worse 
for it, seemingly preferring it. The great advantage of 
it has been the perfect dryness which prevailed there 
at all times. 

At one P. m. read divine service in the cabin. From 
eight p. m. to midnight we had a fall of soft snow. The 
temperature, which began at minus 26°, rose to minus 
5.5°, making the air feel quite mild and pleasant. The 
ice was in motion again to the N. E. at four a. m. 

The men and dogs went out again this morning and 
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brought in the remaining half of the walrus shot yes- 
terday, and by great good luck Alexey shot another 
one, and secured him ready for dragging in to-morrow. 
T his sets us at ease for dog food, for we have now two 
walruses and one bear as a stock on hand The last 
bear killed (a nursing she-bear) does not scorn in good 
condition for our eating, and we shall turn her over to 
the dogs. 

March 23 d, Tuesday. — The crew were engaged in 
digging away the ice under the bows. We got down to 
a point on the stem where the draught would be six and 
one half feet, and not caring to dig any deeper, lest we 
should break through the remaining ice and admit the 
water, the digging was discontinued. At that depth no 
injury could be detected, although diligent search was 
made. The whole bow was dug out to that depth, as 
far aft as the line of the bulkhead which we built across 
the fore peak, and not a sign of an injury could be 
found. I am more than ever of the opinion that our 
forefoot is the seat of the damage. At midnight, how- 
ever, all our labor was in one sense lost, for the pres- 
sure of the water underneath was too much for the thin 
layer of remaining ice, and holes were broken through 
sufficient to flood the large pit under the bow. 

The only thing worthy of note to-day was a parhelion 
at noon, consisting of a circle of faint prismatic colors 
and 35° in diameter around the sun, with a mock sun 
on either side, and an inverted arch 2° above it show- 
ing strong prismatic colors. Our days are lengthening 
in the most comfortable manner, although the temper- 
ature still keeps low. Broad daylight until 7.30 P. m. 
is something worth having. A light is needed to road 
the instruments at eight p. m., and for that only, for 
there is light enough for all other practical purposes. 
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It is not so very long ago as it seems to me when I re- 
corded it as something noteworthy that we could read 
the anemometer at noon without a lantern. In fact, 
there are some among us who claim to be able to see it 
oven at midnight when there is no moon. 

By this morning the water was at the height of ten 
feet ton inches on the stem, and had there reached its 
level. I do not think the ship would draw that amount 
of water wore she free to float, for she is no doubt 
firmly held by the mass of ice which formed around 
her since our coming here on the 25th November, at 
which time her draught of water was nearly eleven feet 
forward. When she does get free I think she will draw 
much less forward, because we have been steadily light- 
ening her by consumption of coal and by moving so 
many weights aft. Additional lightening forward will 
bo attempted when mild weather comes, by trimming 
all the coal and getting more provisions aft, my object 
being to get the water level below the line of the berth 
deck. This we can do with a draught of nine feet, and 
then wo can shut the bulkhead across the fore peak and 
manage to carry the fore peak full of water without 
danger, stopping our steam pumping and saving coal. 

We went to work again to-day digging away the ice 
under the stern, so as to get the propeller frame and 
perhaps one blade clear. Land was seen in the after- 
noon bearing S., — the same two peaks with a saddle 
between them which we have seen before, and suppose 
to be the N. side of Wrangel Land. 

March 35 th, Thursday . — Weather clear and pleas- 
ant until ten a. m., the wind prevailing from W. S. W. 
From ten a. m. to ten p. m. the sky was overcast, and 
from noon till six p. m. a thick fog surrounded us. Many 
openings occurred in the ioe between S. E. and S. W., 
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indicated by large quantities of escaping vapor, suc- 
ceeded by a water-sky. I am inclined to think that 
much if not all of the water-skies we read about dur- 
ing winter, spring, and fall, instead of indicating water 
spaces at that moment indicate where open water lias 
been. For, when openings occur at a time at which tho 
temperature of the air is below that of the uncovered 
water, such masses of vapor are given off that the air is 
filled with them in their immediate locality. When tho 
young ice forms on the surface, the escape of vapor 
ceases. The color of the new ice is dark green or dark 
blue until the efflorescence occurs, and it is this dark 
space reflected in the sky as in a mirror (in broad con- 
trast to the dead whiteness of the reflected ice-held) 
that gives rise to the reports of extraordinary continu- 
ance of open water. 

In digging away the ice under the stern wo suc- 
ceeded in uncovering the upper part of the propeller 
frame, and then had to stop lest we should make tho 
remaining layer of ice too thin for the pressure of water 
from below. No sign of any damage was apparent. 

We are extremely fortunate in lying here so long 
without having serious disturbance. Since the 19th of 
January, when we were injured, we have had no serious 
conflict with our pnemy. Every new and full moon, 
however, the ice has opened, and the horrible grinding 
and crashing has gone on, but at such distances from us 
as to be inoffensive. Almost every day somebody has 
seen the result of pressures, — great confused masses 
piled up thirty and forty feet in height. Sharvell came 
in the other day and said he saw, about five miles north- 
west of the ship, ice piled up as high as our mast-head. 
He evidently regards our destruction, by reason of our 
reaching that mountain of ice, or that mountain of ice 
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vouching us, as merely a question of time ; for he asked 
Melville the other clay why I was having the big walrus 
skull cleaned and saved, for when the ship was smashed 
such a big head would be a heavy weight to drag over 
the ice. 

Although the commotions in the ice at a distance 
have not affected our floe, it has undergone change 
from another cause. At different times this winter 
when we have had trouble close aboard, the pressures 
and upheavals have made our floe humpy and ridgy, in 
some places confused piles of ice standing five and six 
feet, and sometimes twenty feet in height. Not only 
the Insight but the shape of these piles lias changed. 
At first 1 supposed it might have been a kind of settling 
down or coming in closer contact by downward weight 
and pressure constantly applied to a smoother floe be- 
neath, but now I have become convinced that it is 
caused by the wind. The steady friction on the ex- 
posed surfaces, in part, and the action of driving snow 
dust and salty efflorescence acting after the manner of 
a sand-blast have slowly but surely ground the surfaces 
down. When in high winds the driving of snow and 
salt from the surface of the floe has made our faces 
tingle and smart like so many needle pricks, it must 
liavo had an appreciable effect on intervening blocks 
of ice. 

Another curious fact, though easily explained, has 
come under our notice. The ice floats deeper in winter 
than in summer. To do this its density must be greater, 
and our experience in ice digging has shown that it has 
been of the hardness and closeness of flint. When we 
came into the ice in August and September, we found 
it to some extent soft and honey-combed, being so ren- 
dered by the warmth of the water induced by the heat 
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of the summer sun, and in consequence it floated higher 
above the surface. 

March 26th, Friday. — Sounded at noon in thirty 
fathoms, muddy bottom. Strong drift to W. indicated 
by lead line ; so strong was it that Mr. Dunbar had 
great difficulty in getting an up and down sounding, 
the lead being swept off the bottom. Ice three inches 
in thickness formed over sounding hole since noon yes- 
terday. Afresh gale from E. S. E. and E. all day. The 
temperature began at minus 12.5°, but by ten A. M. had 
gone up to zero, and after having reached 4.5°, closed 
the day at 8°. So much heat was startling, and induced 
us to face the wind for its soft and warm effects. 

Clear and pleasant weather until sunrise just before 
six A. m., when it became overcast and gloomy and re- 
mained so. Much fine driving snow fell, and as soon 
as it had drifted into little ridges, say six inches deep, I 
scooped up two handfuls of it and had the surgeon test 
it ; but alas ! even newly fallen snow had, in being 
driven across the face of the floe, caught up and car- 
ried along too much salt. I shall soon believe that it 
drops salt from the sky. We also had a thick fog for 
five or six hours in the middle of the day. Previous 
thereto the ice opened and clouds of vapor escaped, 
and then the opening must have been so extensive 
as to cause the fog. 

March 27th, Saturday. — A breezy day. The tem- 
perature commenced at 4°, and went up steadily to 18° 
as the day ended. Much fog between six and ten i\ m., 
proceeding from evidently extensive openings in the 
ice to the southward and eastward of the ship. By 
Chipp’s observations to-day we are in latitude N. 72° 
29', longitude 178° 07' W., showing ’ a drift since the 
20th inst., of fourteen miles to N. 63° W. This is prob- 
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ably the result oE the fresh E. and S. E. winds we have 
had for the past two days. In a few days I shall re- 
lieve Chipp of the extra duty of taking sights, and 
shall make daily observations, when possible, for posi- 
tion to determine the extent and character of our drift, 
and its connection with the direction and force of the 
wind. 

March Sunday. — Pumping and distilling as 

usual. A singular circumstance occurred during the 
past week in connection with the leak. On Wednesday 
and Thursday the amount of water coming into the 
fire-room was about eight times as much as before and 
since. No greater amount of water seemed to come in 
forward, but yet it was necessary to keep the steam- 
cutter’s engine going nearly all the time aft. During 
these two days the forge was lighted in the fire-room, 
for some machinist’s work, and as the heat from it was 
stmt up the smoke-stack we supposed that it might have 
caused a melting of the ice therein, and thus added 
to the amount of water in the fire-room bilge. To 
strengthen this supposition, when the fire was extin- 
guished the water went back to its old condition. But 
then, to our surprise, the fire-hole, about thirty feet 
from the inizzen chains, was found closed up, a slab of 
ice having shoved in under. Now what change could 
have gone on under the ship to affect the leak ? At no 
time was any sound heard by us in the cabin, the men 
in the forecastle, or the watch in the fire-room. The 
whole thing is a puzzle to us yet. 

At midnight a faint dawn light could be seen on the 
northern horizon. At eleven a. m. I inspected the ship. 
The berth deck has been somewhat drier during the 
past week, but the deck-house is and has been in a 
fearful slop. This is unavoidable, because, however un- 
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necessary heating may have been, during the past week 
we have been obliged to keep the Baxter going, to run 
the forward bilge-pump. 

If we only could get down to the leak and tinker at 
it we might do something. If we could have open 
water enough we might build a coffer dam and get it 
under the bow ; or if we could get the ship into a har- 
bor and beach her, we would be all right : but these 
things seem impossible in our present position. The 
amount of care and anxiety on my mind, trying to plan 
all things for the best, will last me for my lifetime. 

A result of the high temperature to-day was the cov- 
ering of all the bolt-heads on the outside of the ship 
with frost. The heat of the sun has long since melted 
all the snow on our black sides, and the round masses 
of frost stood out like white bull’s-eyes. The metal 
bolts have been so cold that the coming in contact with 
a warmer air has condensed and deposited the frost. At 
one p. m. performed divine service in the cabin. Alexey 
and Aneguin were out to-day in quest of game, and 
going about two miles to the S. E. of the ship came to 
open water, in which they shot a seal. While Aneguin 
came back for a kyack, Alexey shot three more, but 
unfortunately he only got one out of the lot. It came 
in time, for we had eaten the last half of our last seal, 
and wanted one in readiness for next Sunday’s dinner. 

March 29 th, Monday. — Commenced to-day to break 
out the forward store-room to clean out the frost and 
get ready for our permanent stowage. This is going to 
be a serious affair, for the fore hold and fore peak must 
be kept empty in case of a sudden increase in the leak, 
and yet we cannot keep our spar deck filled with pro- 
visions as it is now. Our efforts will be directed also 
to getting as much weight aft as possible to bring her 
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head up, and we are seemingly filled up chock-a-block 
now aft. However, Chipp is charged with the more 
than herculean task of finding room for “more ” (when 
everything is filled up), and I have no fear as to the 
result. We shall be in a fearfully bad trim for sailing ; 
and as for steaming, it is a thing almost out of consid- 
eration except for a few days. A glance at the coal 
account shows that I anticipate having but sixty-three 
tons of coal on hand May 1st. Keeping thirty-five tons 
for use in case we are caught here another winter, leaves 
us but twenty-eight tons for steaming, pumping, and 
cooking during the summer. The galley uses 1£ tons 
per month, and for pumping we need, say, 3s tons ; 
28 — 5 X 4 = 8 tons for steaming ! 

March SOth, Tuesday. — By my observations to-day 
I place the ship in latitude 72° 36' N., longitude 178° 
07' W., seven miles N. of her position on the 27th inst., 
and almost identically the same position as occupied on 
November 30th. 
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A p utt, lsf, Thursday. — This month opens with a 
very pleasant incident. At 8.15 A. M. Erickson rushed 
into the cabin announcing, “ There is a big bear right 
under the quarter.” Away rushed Chipp, Dunbar, 
Newcomb, and the doctor, the three former with ri- 
fles. Alexey and Nindemann were already on the ice 
in pursuit of a fine large bear, all the dogs surround- 
ing it, yelping and barking, and driving poor Bruin al- 
most wild with the din. Shooting under these circum- 
stances was almost certain to result in killing a dog, ho 
the bear was enabled to get away about a mile from tlio 
ship. The dogs managed him beautifully. While about 
twenty of them would surround him out of reach of his 
paws and distract his attention, a half dozen of them 
would bite him, making the hair fly by mouthfuls. The 
bear would then throw them' off, and, sitting on his 
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haunches, reach around for them with his fore paws. 
This movement gave Alexey and Dunbar a choice 
point for firing, and Alexey put a bullet into him, 
which dropped him. He got up again and renewed 
his fight with the dogs, until Dunbar finished him with 
another bullet. He was a beautiful animal, eight feet 
in length, three feet five inches in height, and weighed 
six hundred and seventy-five pounds gross weight His 
stomach was perfectly empty. He had got within one 
hundred yards of the ship, when the dogs sighted him 
and made him turn. 

A change in the routine is made for the spring and 
summer. When we are moving again some modifica- 
tions will occur. 


April '2d, Friday. — Daily routine, commencing 
April 1st, 1881 : — 


5.00 A. M. 

Call ship’s cook and cabin steward. 

5.45 

Call executive officer. 

7.00 

Call all hands. 

7.30 

Breakfast by watches. 

8.30 

Turn to ; clear up decks ; clear fire-hole ; 
get soundings, etc. 

9.00 

Watch below to go hunting. 

9.30 

Clear forecastle ; open doors and scuttle 
for ventilation until 11.30 ; inspection 
by executive. 

11.00 

Hoist the recall flag at the fore. 

12.00 m. 

Dinner by watches. 

1.00 P. M. 

Turn to ; watch below to go hunting. 

5.00 

Hoist recall flag at the main. 

5.30 

Supper by watches. 

6.30 

Turn to. 

8.00 

Boatswain and carpenters report the de- 
partments. 

20 
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9.00 p. m. Open forecastle doors, and partly open 
scuttle until morning. 

10.00 Lights out in forecastle ; noise and smok- 
ing to cease. 

By this new routine we still have Imt two cooked 
meals a day. The tea water for supper is boiled on the 
fire in the stoves in the cabin and berth deck as hereto- 
fore since November 1st. This arrangement will hold 
good as long as we keep the stoves going. But as 1 
shall stop them as soon as we can safely (not comforta- 
bly) do without them, in order to save every lump of 
coal, some other way of boiling the tea water has to be 
devised. While Melville and I were talking it over to- 
night, we thought it would be possible to make a little 
fire in the observatory stove down in the fire-room each 
evening, which would boil all the tea water together. 
But it suddenly flashed into his mind that as we should 
be pumping by steam as long as the coal lasted we could 
boil the tea water by steam also. And with him to 
think being to act, the whole thing is un fait accompli 
If we can get along with pumping by the Baxter en- 
gine alone, we may have a little trouble in thus boiling 
the water by steam, because the steam-room is so shal- 
low that salt spray is lifted and carried along with the 
steam, and would mix with our tea water. If wo are 
using the steam-cutter’s boiler continuously, there will 
be no difficulty, for as it has a steam-drum on top of the 
boiler all danger of lifting salt spray is eliminated. How 
we may have to use it and the Baxter together, or only 
one of them, will appear a little later. 

We took out the port forward bilge-pump to-day, and 
put it down the fire-room hatch into the fire-room bilge, 
cutting a hole on the after side of the hatch coaming on 
the starboard side for the pump delivery. When it is 
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secured in place we shall move the Baxter engine and 
boiler down to the fire-room, and connect them by gear- 
ing somewhat similar to that now in use for the pump 
brake. Then the Baxter and steam-cutter’s boiler be- 
ing side by side, — the one delivering water on the spar 
dock, the other delivering water through the side, — we 
shall open the forward floodgates and let all the water 
come aft into the fire-room. If the Baxter can pump all 
the water, we shall save the coal now consumed by the 
steam-cutter’s boiler ; if the steam-cutter’s boiler can do 
the work, we shall save the coal now used by the Bax- 
ter. At all events, if one alone cannot do it, we may 
light a fire under the steam-cutter’s boiler in time to 
get tea water for supper, and pump with it also, say 
twelve hours, using the after bilge-pump by hand oc- 
casionally, if necessary, and thus save the coal now 
burned in twelve hours by this little boiler. 

I mention these items minutely, to show how care- 
fully we are watching our coal pile and making every 
pound do its work. I suppose any sensible person will 
admit that the propriety of pumping by steam is un- 
questionable. Under ordinary circumstances of a ves- 
sel at sea springing a leak, hand pumping for a long 
period to make a port is to be expected. But here in 
the Arctic seas, where for more than two months we 
have been leaking, and when for perhaps two months 
more we may be fast in the ice, the situation is quite 
different. Supposing that we had resorted to hand 
pumping, very probably one half of the ship’s company 
would have been on the sick-list by this time, or if not 
sick at least worn out ; and had any acoident crushed 
the ship and forced us to abandon her, in what condi- 
tion would the crew have been to march two hundred 
miles over the ice, dragging heavy sledges, to the near- 
est settlement? 
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Having completed the work of cleaning and restow- 
ing the forward store-room, we sot to work to-day to 
perform a similar service for the after store-room. Hav- 
ing only the tent awning over the spar deck to protect 
it, the beams in the store-room, the pumps, and the iron 
knees made excellent condensers for all moisture formed 
below in the ward-room, and passing into the store-room 
through the communicating doorway. The forward 
b ulk head of Danenhower’s and Collins’ rooms, though 
well felted, likewise acted as condensers. Danenhow- 
er’s room was thoroughly scraped the other day by his 
careful nurse, Johnson ; but Collins’ room, being de- 
layed, commenced to thaw on him last night, wetting 
much of his clothing. The after store-room was one 
mass of frost on the parts abovo indicated, the pumps 
particularly seeming enlarged to twice their ordinary 
size with ice. 

The usual monthly medical examination was com- 
menced to-day by the surgeon. So carefully has this 
examination been conducted, and so thoroughly is the 
men’s condition known, and so satisfactory is the state 
of our health (except in Danenhowor’s case), that upon 
the doctor’s recommendation I decide to suspend the 
monthly examinations for the present, say for three 
months, unless some occurrence makes the resumption 
prudent. 

April 3 d, Saturday. — Mr. Dunbar, who seems to be 
regaining his old strength and endurance (although his 
gait is more like that of an old man than one of his 
years), took a long tramp with Alexey and Aneguin 
about seven miles S. E. from the ship. At that point 
he came to some very heavy ice, seemingly aground, as 
it had no motion, although with water around it. The 
extent of water may have been two hundred feet in 
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length and fifty feet in width, narrowing to cracks at 
either end. For several days he and I had observed 
from aloft a long ridge of ice to the southward, and had 
made conjectures as to its being stranded on a reef or 
shoal ; and since he has gone out there and thinks it 
looks much like it, he will on Monday make one more 
trip to sound. He says that while he stood on the floe 
edge looking at this ridge, everything being still, there 
commenced a trembling of the ice on which he stood, 
and a commotion in the water in front of him, when 
suddenly a large mass of ice as big as the after part of 
this ship cut off at the poop came up with a bound, and 
settled to its line of flotation. Being in some unac- 
countable manner liberated from the power that held 
it under the floe, it made its way naturally to the sur- 
face. 

The surgeon’s report is rendered to-day. Of the 
eight officers, the condition of two is excellent, five 
good, and one fair (considering) ; of the twenty-three 
men, the condition of seventeen is excellent, six good ; 
and the condition of the two natives is excellent. 

Danenhower’s case has no marked improvement. 
With the confinement he has undergone, and the cer- 
tain mental anxiety which he no doubt experiences, it 
is wonderful that scurvy has not selected him as a fair 
opportunity. As the temperature falls from 6.8° to 
minus 13.5° we are evidently not done with winter 
yet. 

The familiar grinding and groaning of ide in motion 
was heard at one a. m. Somehow or other, I cannot 
help anticipating a considerable disturbance at our next 
new moon, on the 9th inst. Our sudden drift and re- 
cent high temperature indicate a loosening of the ice 
somewhere, and if we go toward the place we may be- 
come mixed with it. 
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I had almost begun to believe that I know how to and 
could manage a dog team, but I have changed my 
mind. Hitc hin g up eleven dogs to-day to a, heavy 
sled, Melville and I started out on a cruise. Wo usually 
have merely to start the team on an old sledge track 
or foot way, and then, with the judicious use of a long 
lashed whip, we can ride on the sledge as if it wore 
drawn by horses until the track ends or we wish to re- 
turn; but to-day we could neither lead nor drive. The 
dogs would go a few hundred feet from the ship and 
then bolt, dragging us back to the gangway. If one 
of us took hold of the leaders, the middle of the team 
would double back. Whipping on one side would make 
them vault to the other, and though we occasionally 
weathered the dogs by getting the sledge caught in a 
snow bank, or capsizing it, when tfye curved ends would 
serve as an anchor, it would be only long enough to 
give us a breathing spell; for as we had to got the 
sled free ourselves, the dogs had it all their own way, 
and tore us back to the ship. Finally, when almost ex- 
hausted with our conflict, wo had to send a man ahead 
with the “sick” dog, who is a chum of Jack, our 
leader, and so contrived to keep his attention occupied 
while we managed the wheelers and mid-ship dogs. 
■Even then one of the dogs was so averso to going that, 
he would throw himself down, and be literally dragged 
by the neck and body for a hundred yards or more at 
a time, refusing to get up though beaten with the whip- 
stock until I was tired. Thus we managed to get a 
mile away from the ship, and then giving the dogs the 
charge they rattled us back gayly. 

April 4 th, Sunday. — At ten a. m. had general mus- 
ter and read the Articles of War, after which I inspected 
the ship. The condition of dampness on the berth deck 
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is somewhat improved during the past week. The 
dock-house, having been relieved of much of the load 
of provisions stowed therein, seems like a spacious 
apartment emptied of its furniture. By the end of 
this month the house will be for this season, at all 
events, a thing of the past, for I hope the temperature 
will have so far comfortably increased that we may re- 
move it entirely. The forward and after store-rooms 
having been cleaned and restowed are again in good 
order and condition, though I fear the low tempera- 
ture we are now experiencing may cause condensation 
again, and, later on, result in thaw and wet. The ward- 
room and cabin are as usual dry and comfortable. 

April 5 ih, Monday. — And now one would imagine 
that we had arrivod at the end of our resources for 
saving coal without resorting to hand power. But it 
is not so. Some days ago, in thinking matters over, I 
recollected having seen pumps run by windmills, and 
upon consulting Melville as to the practicability of mak- 
ing the necessary machinery on board ship I was grati- 
fied, but (knowing his genius and unfailing readiness to 
adapt the means to the end) not surprised, to have him 
say, “ Can do it.” He thought out all the details, and 
lias immediately commenced working drawings for the 
construction of the windmill bilge-pump. He calcu- 
lates that with a wind of velocity equal to five miles an 
hour, wc can have a mill that will do the work now 
dono by the altered main engine bilge-pump run by 
the steam-cutter's engine. Of course when we have no 
wind we must pump by hand if we wish to save coal, 
but the number of hours of calm in a month has been 
so small that I think we can safely take the chances for 
the future. 

Sounded at noon in thirty-three fathoms, muddy bot- 
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tom, a slight easterly drift being indicated by the lead 
line. A seal has found our sounding place a conven- 
ient breathing hole, and comes there so regularly that 
no ice has been able to form over the centre of it since 
noon yesterday, but from the centre outward there is 
ice six inches in thickness in some places. Sunrise at 
4.24, s uns et at 7.40. Observed to-day for position, de- 
termining it to be in latitude 72° 30' N., longitude 1 7S U 
33' W., showing a drift since the 1st of eleven and a half 
miles to S. by W. Temperature begins at minus 21°, 
falls to minus 23.5° by five a. m. This cold snap is very 
unwelcome, because we have moved the Baxter from the 
deck-house, and have long since discontinued the deck- 
house stove, and that edifice is consequently sis cold as 
charity. Looking forward to the future with the ex- 
perience of the past, I think it is likely that this cold 
will continue until the new moon on the 9th, after 
which I hope we shall have quite a moderate spell. 

Mr. Dunbar in his wanderings to-day visited the ap- 
parently grounded ice again, and saw quite a lane of 
open water, but nothing to shoot at. From our topsail 
yard a narrow ribbon of water can be soon running 
from S. W. around by W. to N. E., and averaging seven 
miles in distance from us. 

April 6th, Tuesday. — For several evenings past, at 
eleven p. m., I have noticed a long, low streak in the 
N. W. that very much resembles land. It cannot be 
seen on our brightest days, because the sun shines 
against it and hides it in the glare of the ice. But 
when the sun gets below the horizon and behind it, it 
comes out with distinctness enough to at least raise 
the suspicion that it is land. Of course it may bo a 
stratus cloud, but it is somewhat singular that the same 
shaped cloud should be in the same place every night. 
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As the sun continues to set later and later we shall ere- 
long resolve our doubts. 

April 7 th, Wednesday. — Having finished all our 
connections with the new pump rig, and all being in 
readiness, the combination was tried this afternoon. It 
worked to a charm. The flood-gates were opened, and 
all the water was allowed to come aft as freely as it 
pleased. The Baxter then took hold and pumped it 
out. While waiting for more to come aft, a source of 
difficulty was discovered which forces us to suspend the 
rig until milder weather. The discharge is necessarily 
through a canvas hose loading from the fire-room hatch 
across the spar deck to a convenient scupper, and ro 
to a hole which was dug in the ditch on the starboard 
side through to the surface of the water. This hole, of 
course, had to be covered immediately with a wooden 
box and a snow-house to protect the water from ex- 
posure to the open air and its temperature of minus 
HO 1 ' 1 at times. But we could not keep the canvas hose 
and the top of the pump from exposure to the air, and 
consequently, while the pump was necessarily “spelled" 
to wait for water, ice formed in the canvas hose and 
choked it up. The flood-gates were again closed, and 
the water accumulated in the fire-room from time to 
time was pumped out as before by the steam-cutter’s 
engine, while the remaining bilge-pump forward was 
worked by hand as required. This we found to be 
from five to ten minutes every half hour. The fires 
under the Baxter were allowed to die out. 

Our friend the seal comes still often enough to 
breathe to keep a hole open in the centre of our sound- 
ing hole, and so the ice is prevented from forming with 
any degree of regularity. 

The ice was in motion immediately after sunrise, and 
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all along in the afternoon until six o’clock. The move- 
ment seemed to be confined between N. W. and N. 
Brilliant parhelion 22° in radius immediately after sun- 
rise, and two brilliant sun dogs at five and six a. iwr. 
Although the sun is below the horizon for about eight 
hours, we have daylight the whole twenty-four hours. 
That is to say I consider enough daylight existing at 
midnight to navigate the ship were there open water 
to make it possible. No regular order of sunrise and 
sunset can be marked from day to day, the time of 
these events varying greatly with the refraction. 1 am 
scrupulously careful in my observations for position to 
apply to the mean refraction Chauvenot’s corrections 
for height of barometer and for temperature. At such 
altitudes the corrections are not very large ; but when 
the sun approaches its setting, for instance, they are so 
markedly important as to make their omissions a seri- 
ous error. 

April 8th, Thursday. — Our pumping gooR on now 
in this manner : When enough water gets aft into the 
fire-room to be worth the steam, the little cutter’s en- 
gine pumps it out At other times the steam-cutter’s 
boiler distills water. Every time the bell strikes, the 
man on watch works the forward spar dock bilge-pump 
until it draws air, which it generally does in from five 
to ten minutes. Our windmill pump rig gets on apace, 
Melville being engaged in making necessary forgings, 
and the carpenters working at such wood-work as is 
required. 

April 9th, Friday. — Our new mpon has come, with- 
out any of the disturbance I anticipated; not oven a 
jar occurred to note its arrival. The first bird of the 
year arrived to-day. A raven, flying from the south- 
ward, lighted on the ice near the ship long enough to 
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bo plainly visible, and then flew to and disappeared 
among the rough ice about one hundred yards from 
us. Mr. Newcomb started after him to add him to the 
collection, but failed to find him. 

April 14 Z//, Wednesday . — To-day our steward went 
to work clearing out the ice from the tiller-room. This 
is a now name in my record, and requires explanation. 
Last fall I had the doors opening from the cabin into 
the chart-room unhung, and mounted between the pro- 
peller well and chart-room bulkheads, completely shut- 
ting oft’ the after part of the cabin containing the 
rudder head and tiller. This shut-out space has acted 
uh a perfect condensing chamber for the cabin, keep- 
ing our mess-room dry during the lowest temperature 
of the winter. I am stating nothing new when I 
«ay that all moisture will fly to a cold surface and 
condense. Shutting off the after part of the cabin 
has made a cold room into which the moisture has 
penetrated, through cracks and the key-holes when 
the doors have been closed, and in volumes through 
the doorways when the doors have been opened, 
and ice has formed there from the condensation. Now 
that milder weather is coming, this must be removed, 
or else melting, it will run in streams. Of course the 
condensing chamber has not benefited Chipp’s room 
or mine, for our air ports, forward bulkhead, and 
the bulwark being exposed outside to the tempera- 
ture of the air have supplied the cold surfaces nearer 
at hand for the condensation. The chart-rooms have 
had some ice, but not much, form on the bulwark 
and book-shelves against the side, and of course the 
air ports have been one mass of frost. I am firmly 
convinced that had our deck-house extended forward 
to entirely cover the berth ■ deck, the berth deck would 
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have been dry ; and if we had not been obliged to use 
our Baxter boiler for distilling, and afterwards for 
pumping, so largely increasing the moisture which was 
carried to the berth deck as to use up all the cold space 
presented by the sheet-iron ventilating cover, and air 
port frames, and demand more, the dock would have 
been drier than we have found it. As a rule for my 
future guidance I will say, Provide the coldest sur- 
faces in the desired places, and then the dampness and 
condensation will be under control. This cold-surface 
method annoys me in one way, namely, by fogging up 
the glasses of the roof of the artificial horizon. I have 
generally placed the horizon on the small table on tire 
floe, but the table, having been moved the other day 
for some purpose or other, has not been refastened 
thoroughly enough to keep the mercury still in any 
wind. X therefore place the horizon trough in the thin 
snow on the floe, and grind down the roof into the 
snow to keep out all wind. In a few moments the heat 
of the sun through the glass next to it* raises the tem- 
perature within; moisture arises from the warming 
snow, and immediately flies to the cold surface, first 
to the glass in the roof away from the sun, and there 
deposits, becoming a film of ice as soon as the roof is 
lifted from the snow. 

By an accident or carelessness our water supply for 
the day was spoiled this morning by Boyd, the fireman 
on watch. Our steam-cutter boiler is fed from the sea 
always, but on this occasion the feed was taken from 
the bilge. The result was that the distilled water was 
so bad in taste as to be nauseating. Tho wator-barrol 
will need several scourings and cleanings before it loses 
the bad taste, and for a day or so we must fall back 
upon snow-water. 
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Having a large stock of bear meat on hand, I ap- 
proved (Jhipp’s suggestion to make some of it up into 
sausage-balls, mincing pork with it and adding pow- 
dered herbs. Our St. Michael’s salmon were finished 
yesterday, and I fear we shall find it hard to supply 
their place. Canned fish cannot be said to be a nour- 
ishing or agreeable kind of food. An exception may 
possibly be made in favor of canned salmon, but that 
alone. We have a barrel of codfish which Captain Jes- 
person, of the .Fanny A. Hyde, caught while becalmed 
olf St. Lawrence Island, and which he salted down ; 
and as the fish is solid it will be a more acceptable 
food than the rags and small pieces which all canned 
fish (exeept salmon) seem to be. 

The work of rostowing the small holds being com- 
pleted, our quarter deck is now quite clear. What a 
comfort it is to see the deck again after so many months 
can hardly be appreciated by one who has not been 
circumstanced like ourselves. 

April l&th, Thursday. — This morning upon getting 
up I was informed that a suspicion of land to N. N. W. 
was occasioned by the peculiar appearance of some 
clouds in that direction. Upon going on deck I saw 
what all seafaring people would call clouds hanging 
over the land, but though we peered anxiously and 
hopefully with glasses we could see nothing of the sup- 
posed land underneath. A strong corroboration of the 
suspicion occurred in the sight of two snow-buntings, 
which flew towards the ship from the southward, and 
after a moment’s rest on the ice flew toward this sus- 
pected discovery. They might have remained near the 
ship, but as soon as they alighted on the ice under our 
flying jib-boom the lean dog Wolf, always ready for a 
mouthful, rushed for them and drove them away. 
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Once more are my eyes gladdened by seeing the yol- 
low top of the poop. We went to work to-day and 
removed the thick coat of snow which has made it seem 
all winter like the effect of an avalanche, and the 
change is more than pleasing. The large amount of 
dirt, ashes, empty cans, etc., which was alongside the 
ship to port, was also removed to-day, a faint, disagree- 
able odor arising from it, warning me how objection- 
able it mi ght become a month from now. We are 
slowly but surely cleaning rip, and becoming more like 
a ship than a frozen habitation. 

Our bear sausage-balls were tried at breakfast to-day 
and pronounced good, though hardly seasoned enough. 
That is a fault easily remedied, however. 

Sounded at noon in thirty- three fathoms, a drift to 
the N. W. being indicated by the lead line. The seal 
kept a breathing hole open, but three and a half inches 
of ice formed outside of it. 

April 16 $, Friday. — We find that removing the 
snow from the poop, thus uncovering the yellow-painted 
canvas, presents a surface which attracts and absorbs 
the heat of the sun’s rays, and by radiation upward 
affects the readings of our thermometers. Accord- 
ingly (though the uncertainty of the ice makes their 
situation risky) the box containing them ia removed to 
the floe, and secured against two upright stakes driven 
in the ice. The black bulb in vacuo is also removed, 
and the anemometer will follow. I shall hope now that 
no sudden smash-up of the ice will involve a loss. I 
concluded to-day to move out the secretary bureau in 
my room, and .clear out the accumulation of ice from 
behind it. The drawers had long since become so 
swollen from the dampness as not to stir ; and though I 
had the carpenter plane them down considerably, they 
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pleased to swell up again so much and so quickly that 
I yielded the point and did not use my bureau again. 
After a hard fight to-day I got the bureau to move. So 
much ice had formed between its end and the forward 
bulkhead and its back and the bulwark that it was 
frozen as one solid mass. 1 do not think I exaggerate 
a bit when I say that over sixty pounds of ice were re- 
moved. I took out one slab which weighed about 
twenty-five pounds; and there were in addition two 
buckets full of small lumps and scraps picked up with 
a shovel. The paint work of my room, which had be- 
come a fine specimen of black color, was cleaned par- 
tially by the steward, and the contrast of clean white 
to beautifully dirty black is so glaring as to be almost 
painful to my eyes. The frost in the lower drawer of 
my bureau had taken full charge, making it necessary 
for me to work with a hammer and break the ice be- 
fore I could get a pair of pantaloons out. However, I 
have suffered no inconvenience during the winter, and 
by a little work now I have anticipated a thaw. 

The walrus meat and the sucking mother bear, con- 
demned for dog food, were some time since removed to 
the floe from the house-top, and piled up alongside of 
a whole walrus now lying there. This food is con- 
stantly watched by the dogs, who change parties but 
never relax in vigilance, lest by some mishap the dead 
animals might get up and walk away. It took them 
some little time to get accustomed to the order forbid- 
ding them to come on board ship at all, since mild 
weather has set in, and we have cleaned up our quarter- 
deck; and they would line the gang-plank regularly 
every evening, like chickens waiting to go to roost. 
Since they have been feeding on walrus and bear meat 
they have grown as fat as. dumplings, and as lazy as 
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human beings in the tropics, and they are so averse to 
work that a sight of harness will make the whole pack 
skulk off. 

Though the highest temperature to-day was only 
plus 12°, the black bulb in vacuo gave its highest read- 
ing at 103°. (If the ice in which we are so firmly hold 
were only black, how quickly would it melt in a vacu- 
um I) The black bulb in the sunlight and air gave plus 
30° as its maximum reading. 

April 17 th, Saturday. — We commenced the day by 
removing three thermometers from the box on the floo, 
and substituting three others ; in case of any accident 
I do not want to lose those which we have read and 
recorded all winter. Our standard, 4.313, is left in the 
box for continuous record. During the day the ane- 
mometer was also removed to the ice, so that we have 
only the barometers left on board. 

The windmill being completed was mounted to-day 
on the ice, without sails, and rattled away in fine style. 
We shall leave it running over Sunday to let all bear- 
ing parts wear smooth, and Monday place it in position 
on board ship. It will be tried first with the shifted 
bilge-pump in the corner of the fire-room hatch, for if 
it will work that, there is saved the necessity of mak- 
ing a new pump rig of boiler tubes. 

We took down to-day the forecastle tent awning, 
letting a flood of daylight down on the berth deck, 
where it has been so much needed. And to make room 
for the windmill, the big skin boat baidera was re- 
moved from the bridge, where it has been all winter, 
and placed on barrels on the floe. Slowly, piece by 
piece, we shall remove our winter disfigurements, and 
gain gradually'' a ship-shape appearance. 

A ver^-curious occurrence was noticed by me this 
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afternoon while taking sights. . The artificial horizon 
was placed on the ice as usual, with the wind carefully 
excluded by pressing the roof well into the surround- 
ing snow. The surface of the mercury was smooth, 
and the reflected image of the sun perfectly sharp on 
its edge ; but there was a rising and falling of the image, 
gentle, of course (else the edge would have become 
blurred), but so decided that I had great difficulty in 
making perfect contact. It was as if the horizon trough 
were in so nearly an exact equilibrium on a knife edge 
that a breath produced and continued the motion. 
Could it possibly have been a swell ? I have thought 
much over this occurrence, but cannot account for it. 
If the whole ice-field had been swayed up and down 
see-saw, I ought to have swayed with it, and the motion 
of the mercury would not have been noticeable ; but 
as it was noticeable, could there have been a break be- 
tween me and the artificial horizon, and my piece have 
remained fixed while the other one rose and fell ? 

Considering that we are all (excepting Danenhower) 
in such perfect health ; that our scale of food contains 
so much fresh bread and canned vegetables, with milk, 
butter, and other anti-scorbutics ; that we have so many 
fresh potatoes, sixty pounds each week ; and that one of 
our three barrels of lime juice is now consumed (since 
December 6th, much sooner than I anticipated), I have 
decided, upon consultation with the surgeon, to reduce 
our consumption to an issue of the regular ounce on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. I think it would 
be difficult to mention a more healthy crew in Arctic 
experience than we are, after our winter of damp, cold, 
anxiety, and danger. Before long these things will be 
of the past, and we shall forget them in our expecta- 
tions of the future. 

21 
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At two A. M. sounds were heard from the S. E. and 
E., where the ice was in motion. 

April 18 th, Sunday. — Another week gone, and but 
a few miles nearer the pole than we were last Sunday. 
The winter is “ lingering in the lap of spring ” with a 
vengeance. If the spring lingers in the lap of summer 
in like manner, our progress in any direction is very 
problematical. One needs an inexhaustible fund of pa- 
tience under these circumstances, and an amount of 
hopeful anticipation not called for in lower latitudes. 
Each night when I write up my journal, I am strongly 
impressed with the fact that I have made no valuable 
addition to it, and yet each night I hope for something 
better on the morrow. Much as I have written hero, 
it conveys no idea of the extent of the thinking, which 
cannot be recorded properly. No plans can lie defi- 
nitely formed in our situation. Much depends on what 
. is presented to us from day to day as the ice breaks up 
(if it ever does), the condition of the leak at the time, 
and our ability to handle the ship under canvas with 
her necessarily bad trim. When the time comes action 
will be taken, based generally on the feeling that a fight 
should never be given up while there is a chance of the 
slightest success. 

At ten a. m. I inspected the ship, finding everything 
assuming tidy and ship-shape appearances, and being 
impressed with the fact that if anything more wore put 
in the fire-room the engineer’s force would have to 
move on deck. Then divine service was performed. 
Our Sunday dinner is always something looked forward 
to with pleasure. All winter we have had roast seal or 
roast bear with cranberry sauce, macaroni, potatoes, 
pickles, bread, a soup, of course, duff, coffee, and choco- 
late, and always a glass of ale, or porter, or sherry, as 
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the case might be. I do not think onr bill of fare could 
be much improved. 

As will appear from my bills of fare mentioned herein 
before, one day in the week, Saturday, has been allotted 
a certain amount of pemmican. Our American pem- 
mican had been exclusively used to within a week, and 
it occurred to me to give the English pemmican, carried 
in the Alert, and purchased by Mr. Bennett from the 
admiralty, a trial ; accordingly, an issue was made of it. 
I confess we did not like it in its simple form as well as 
that of American manufacture. It was dull and taste- 
less. The pemmican was of the sweetened kind, much 
preferred by the English to the unsweetened, as I was 
informed by Captain Markham. It being suggested 
that it would make a delicious soup, our Chinese stew- 
ard was commanded to prepare some and also to make 
a stew. But as he decided in his own mind that he 
knew a trick worth two of ours, he mixed so many 
things with the compounds — for instance, bacon with 
the soup, and corned beef with the stew — that we were 
bewildered as to what particular taste predominated, 
and the experiment had no value. I must admit that 
the steward made very savory and acceptable food in 
both cases, but our purpose was defeated for the pres- 
ent. Between the two kinds eaten out of the hand, as 
might frequently be the case while sledging, we give 
the preference to American pemmican. Besides having 
more raisins to increase the saliva, the meat and fat go 
down together, while in the English article the chewing 
is drier, and the fat seems to separate from the meat 
and cling to the roof of the mouth. As a soup and as 
a stew, I shall express an opinion after a trial. 

The wasting action of the ice-field on the surface, as 
remarked by me heretofore, still continues. From 
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aloft the view is far less discouraging tlmn it was a 
month ago. Then the ice-field was all broken up by- 
confused masses and heaps of shattered does, the result 
of the winter’s conflicts. Under such circumstances I 
fear five miles a day would have been an impossibility 
with loaded sledges. Now these masses are greatly re- 
duced, and though rough and hummocky they are not 
impossible to pass ; I think a mile an hour might be 
made without great difficulty. Then if we had boon 
forced to abandon our ship by her being destroyed we 
could have reached the Siberian settlements only by a 
miracle ; now, if our ship by some accident is taken 
from us, our chances of reaching Siberia, or open water, 
are greatly in our favor. By excellent observations I 
establish our position to-day in latitude 72° 45' 46" N., 
and longitude 178° 16' W., and a magnetic variation 
22° 15' E. 

April 19 tU, Monday. — In progressing with the work 
of cleaning ship the starboard chart-room had its turn 
to-day. The accumulation of ice was considerable back 
of the drawers, where the moisture from the cabin had 
condensed, but not so great as in my room and in the 
tiller-room. To try to force the backward spring I al- 
tered the arrangement of things in my room, closing 
the door leading into the chart-room, and opening the 
door communicating with the cabin, and thence by the 
starboard door to the deck. I am somewhat premature, 
I find, for my room is too cold for comfort, whereas 
during the winter I was at least moderately comfort- 
able. Having had the box containing the transit in- 
strument under my mattress ever since leaving San 
Francisco, I concluded to place it under my berth in- 
stead, thereby gaining a more comfortable rest in a less 
elevated position. 
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I do not know that I have laid particular stress hith- 
erto on the excellent salt beef which we have. It is 
served out on Monday regularly forward and aft for 
dinner, in addition to the regular diet. It is beyond 
exception the finest salt beef I have ever eaten. Our 
process of packing it in snow and soaking it in sea wa- 
ter softens it while it entirely removes its saltness, and 
it is thoroughly enjoyed; To-day our steward surprised 
us with a delicious potato salad with canned chicken, — 
a novelty, I undertake to say, never enjoyed before in 
the Arctic regions after a winter’s experience. We 
have other good things in the shape of ale and porter 
in barrels. Were I undertaking another cruise of this 
character I would take three times as much as we 
brought, at least, and as much more as the vessel could 
stow. It is beyond all estimable value for cruises of 
this kind. Hoff’s bottled malt extract is no doubt very 
good in its effect, but from its peculiarly bitter-sweet 
taste it seems more like a medicine than a beverage. 
We have had a glass of ale, or a glass of porter, or a 
bottle of this extract for dinner aft on Wednesdays 
and Sundays, and forward it has been served out 
sometimes once a week and sometimes once a fort- 
night. We made an unpleasant discovery to-day in the 
shape of fresh dampness on the berth deck. I think - 
that ice has formed between the frames outside of the 
berths, by the condensation of moisture from the men 
in sleeping. At all events a drip takes place into the 
lockers under the berths, which makes it impossible to 
keep clothing there. At the first of the leak caused 
by injury to the ship, the water being choked off in 
the fore peak rose between the frames and flowed over 
on the berth deck, keeping it wet, and now a similar 
result is threatened. We shall avoid it, however, by 
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bolting long strips of battens lengthwise to the deck 
in-board of the lockers and caulking them, and by bor- 
ing holes in the deck to let the water descend into the 
fore peak and flour-room. 

Iversen, while a mile and a half south of the ship, 
found and brought in the following articles: seven 
small pieces of wood, one bunch of vegetable matter, 
one piece of birch-bark, and one small leaf. These 
were, of course, originally from the land, probably Si- 
beria, but when, how, or under what circumstances 
they left the land must remain a mystery ; although 
we know that being found so close to the ship they are 
not of this year’s arrival. Nothing more has boon seen 
of the supposed land of the 15th inst., so I cannot 
connect these fragments with it. At midnight heavy 
water-sky from E. S. E. to S. W. 

The windmill was mounted in place over the star- 
board side of the bridge and secured. Two of the legs 
of the supporting tripod rest on the bridge, and the 
third on the water-tank. A hole is bored down through 
the bridge for the connecting rod which the machinist 
is fitting, while Sweetman is at work with a new pump 
brake rig, to connect it with the bilge-pump, in the 
after comer of the fire-room hatch. 

April 2Q th, Tuesday. — One of the two walruses 
killed some time ago was left out on the ice close to 
the ship until the want of dog food necessitated its 
being cut up. At the time of its capture Alexey re- 
marked that “ it had young one inside ; ” and Mr. 
Newcomb’s zeal to possess it as a specimen almost 
tempted me to have the necessary post-mortem ex- 
amination made on the spot. As, however, it would 
have been difficult to keep the meat from the dogs 
(while left as it was its soon frozen hide made a per- 
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feet armor, against which even dogs’ teeth could not 
prevail), I concluded to wait. To-day, however, it was 
cut up, and to our astonishment, instead of a foetus, we 
found part of a young seal (oogook) in its stomach; 
known to be young because having its first coat of 
hair. It is well known that the walrus eats shell-fish, 
clams, etc., which it digs up with its tusks, but this 
fact proves the carnivorousness of this mammal . 

Mr. Dunbar and Alexey while away on a tramp to- 
day shot and apparently killed a walrus, but he es- 
caped them by sinking. The place recommended to 
fire at is under the throat upward, that the ball may 
reach the brain. Such a tremendous bone is over the 
brain that a bullet will flatten on it. Mr. Dunbar’s 
shot struck him in the neck, and the wound appeared 
to craze him, for ho tore along breaking through young 
ice, bleeding heavily, without attempting to escape by 
diving. ' Alexey then fired and hit him in the head, 
whereupon the carcass straightened out and sank. 

Everything being in place, the windmill was attached 
to the shifted bilge-pump to-day and set to work. The 
wind was hardly strong enough to enable it to work 
this large pump, the mill occasionally hanging fire on 
the centre. As it was originally intended for a pump 
of boiler tubes three inches in diameter, making it work 
a pump six inches in diameter was hardly a fair trial. 
We wore calling upon the pump for four times as much 
work as it was designed to perform. However, with 
slight change, we believe we can make it work this 
pump, and so save the time and labor necessary to 
make a three-inch pump. The change suggested by 
Chipp is to remove the canvas sails and substitute tin 
-ones, which being but little heavier will stand flatter 
and offer more resistance ; and this is put in train, the 
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dozen of empty tin boxes on the floe being used as a 
stock. 

April 21 st, Wednesday. — Upon examination this 
morning we found that the ditch around the stern was 
completely flooded, the lower layer of ice having evi- 
dently been broken by the upward pressure of the wa- 
ter beneath. ■ No serious difficulty is anticipated from 
this, however, because the comparatively reasonable 
temperature which we are now experiencing will not 
cause very heavy ice to form, which would hold the 
ship down. We are still hoping and praying for a re- 
lease. We have seen so much water -sky around us 
that we have grown impatient at our imprisonment, 
and anxious to move on in some direction or other for 
a change. A raven ( Corous carnivoncs ) came from the 
southward to-day and stopped near the ship. But of 
course the dogs ran for it, and it flew away, proceed- 
ing to N. W. A very faint suspicion of land again, this 
time in N. 

April 22 d, Thursday. — Another bird paid us a visit 
to-day, this time a small, dull-colored land bird, which 
came from the S. E., and being driven off by the dogs 
flew to the west in an undulatory flight of quick, short, 
intermittent strokes of the wings. 

Snuffy, our dog with the broken nose, has a most won- 
derful power to hold on to life. Although I know that 
he will never be of use again, I hardly like to have him 
shot, preferring to give him all of his life that he can 
hang on to. Occasionally he seems going, as, for in- 
stance, to-day, when he was lying on an old mattress 
on the rubbish heap, seemingly at his last gasp. Being 
occupied with taking sights, I postponed his shooting 
until the afternoon, when, going out to see that he had 
not died in the mean while, I found him gone one hun- 
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dred yards or so, and as frisky and far from death as 
ever. No doubt this is a small thing to set forth at such 
length, but when all days are alike, and but little occurs 
to break the monotony, even an occurrence like the 
foregoing seems an muisual. item. 

At nine r. m. we thought we saw land N. N. W. be- 
yond a doubt. But as we brought our glasses to bear 
on it, it was doubtful if it was not a cloud. There was 
so much open water around the horizon, and so much 
water-sky above it, that all sorts of shapes were pre- 
sented to our view in mist or cloud. As we are now 
whore no ship has ever been, so far as is known, we are 
prepared for some kind of a discovery, and as land is 
most in our thoughts we are not unwilling to believe 
the first glance of our eyes. 

April 23 d, Friday. — Having a clear, bright day af- 
ter eight A. M., we took advantage of the glorious sun- 
light to air bedding and clothing, and at the same time 
scrub and clean the berth deck. It will seem strange 
to some to air bedding at a temperature between 3° and 
7°, but to us the air is soft ' and almost balmy, and we 
bathe, so to speak, in the brilliant light. To see our 
dogH basking in the sun at this temperature, fat and 
lazy as walrus meat and no work can make them, one 
would imagine we were in the tropics. As the sun goes 
down (somewhere now after nine p. m.), and our canine 
friends begin to come home to roost, the moisture con- 
denses on them as frost, and they look like puff-balls. 
But still they sleep on, insensible alike to cold and frost. 
At 8.30 P. m. we had a visit from a snow bunting (Flec- 
trophanes nixalis). Before Newcomb could get a shot 
at it' the dogs went for the bird and drove it off. It 
came from the B. and flew to the S. W. 

April 24 th, Saturday. — Sounded at noon in thirty- 
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seven fathoms, a drift to N. N. W. being indicated by 
the lead line. I got a meridian altitude showing N. 
72° 52' for our latitude, so we are proceeding to the 
northward, at all events, as well as deepening our water. 
That we may continue to do so is my fervent hope, for 
the hig her the latitude the more satisfaction, and the 
deeper the water the greater chance of a speedy break- 
ing up of the ice, by reason of movement by wind or 
the yet to be discovered current. 

A measurement of the thickness of the floe at the 
sounding hole gives forty inches; and as at the last 
measurement it gave forty-eight inches, a waste has 
occurred to just the extent of eight inches. 

April 25th, Sunday. — The passage of another week 
and the arrival of another Sunday becomes memorable, 
because we have progressed nearer to the Pole by nine 
miles. During the past week S. E. has been the pre- 
vailing wind, and we have correspondingly gone N. W. 
That we have thus drifted indicates a loosening of the 
ice to the northward and westward, probably in the 
neighborhood of the Liakhof (or New Siberia) Islands, 
from 74° to 76°. As the season advances and the 
weather grows milder, the ice openings and perhaps 
movements ought to be greater to correspond, and we 
may be able to extricate ourselves and accomplish some- 
thing yet. Our soundings to-day are something ex- 
traordinary, — forty-four and one half fathoms (hard 
bottom), — being an increase of nine fathoms since 
yesterday. We may have struck a deep hole, or we 
may be leaving the shallow water in which we have 
been drifting all winter, and getting to veritable Arctic 
Ocean. A northerly drift being still indicated by the 
lead line, we shall be to some extent wiser to-morrow. 

At ten a. m. I inspected the ship, finding the . berth 
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deck nicely clean, and, satisfactory to say, quite dry. 
Wo are so changing from the torpid appearance -vve 
presented during the winter to the ship-shape and tidy 
condition we are generally accustomed to that, were it 
not for the leak and the steady pump, pump, we could 
soon forget all our past discomforts in planning for the 
future. Following inspection, we had divine service in 
the cabin. 

April 2Gth, Monday. — Our soundings dropped sud- 
denly to thirty-one fathoms (thirteen and one half fath- 
oms less than yesterday), and as our position to-day (lat- 
itude 72° 50' N., longitude 179° 16' W.) is only two and 
one half miles N. W. of our position of yesterday, we 
must assume that we struck a deep hole. 

A bit of excitement occurred this afternoon at 4.30 
by the cry of “ Bear ! ” A young, or at all events small, 
bear had come up to about three hundred yards of the 
ship, when the dogs gave the alarm, and out tumbled 
Chipp, Dunbar, the natives, and the dogs in pursuit. 
His bearship left incontinently, and as the snow-drifts 
made heavy traveling for bipeds he succeeded in escap- 
ing, to our regret, as young bear is fine eating. 

April 28f7i, Wednesday. — By three p. m. the wind- 
mill was in place, and connected with the shifted bilge- 
pump in the corner of the fire-room hatch. The sails 
made of sheeting having been found to possess too lit- 
tle surface, and to sag in too much, had been removed, 
and in their places fans made of sheet tiD (utilized from 
our empty coffee and sugar tins) had been secured 
with wire stops. So well did the new rig work, that 
at eight p. m. we stopped pumping forward by hand, 
opened the starboard flood-gate, and allowed all the 
water to come aft. Up to midnight the windmill was 
working admirably, enabling us to save a little coal on 
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the steam-cutter rig, ■which is now used for distilling 
only. To provide for light wind, Melville commenced 
to-day the construction of a pump of boiler tubes, also 
to be worked by the windmill. To determine by ex- 
periment which will be the most economical of fuel, — 
the Baxter or the steam-cutter’s engine, — I directed 
Melville to use the Baxter hereafter for distilling and 
unavoidable steam pumping. 

Chipp has been hard at work of late making fuses and 
torpedoes, in anticipation of our needing them for our 
future operations. We have plenty of powder for blast- 
ing purposes, and Chipp, with his torpedo experience, 
has manufactured the necessary weapons. Mr. Dunbar 
has earned among us the reputation of making a mile, 
according to his reckoning, os near two, judging from 
our feelings, as can be. Last fall, upon the occasion of 
killing Borne walruses, he came back for a boat, and as 
he said the distance was about a mile, the doctor, Mel- 
ville, and myself started with him, a team of dogs drag- 
ging the boat on the sled. We ran the best three miles 
I ever saw, and were pretty well used up before we got 
to the end of his mile. To-day, when he started out, 
I got him to carry a pedometer hitched to his pocket. 
On his return he said he thought he had gone about 
three miles in all, but I could see in his face ho felt he 
was saying too much — that he ought to have mode it 
less. The pedometer read five miles. Buie : Multiply 
Mr. Dunbar’s estimate by two, and then judge whether 
you are gome to hold out. 

Although I am sure the ice is wasting under the sun, 
it wastes far too slowly for me. I am anxi ous to got on. 
To-day our latitude is N. 72° 69' 54" (almost 78°), and 
I am hoping that 73° is a barrier which, once passed, we 
shall go on with some credit to ourselves and the name 
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the ship bears. The snow is soft, and the walking ex- 
tremely bad. Without any warning one flounders in 
up to his knees in rifts between chunks, and the shock 
of the slip and the hauling out of one’s legs soon dis- 
gusts the most zealous walker. 

And yet we cannot find any snow fit to make drink- 
ing water. Try we ever so carefully, in our choice to 
take the newest fallen, to seek the crevices where snow 
may have lodged on other snow, escaping ice contact, 
the result is the same, with this exception, I almost be- 
lieve, that the newest fallen is the saltest. Using such 
snow for drinking or cooking is out of the question. 

Temperature begins at 20°, rises to 25° at noon, and 
falls to 13.5° at midnight. As soon as the sun sets 
(now somewhere about 10.20 p. at.) the temperature 
changes quickly. As long as the sun is in sight one 
can almost see the cinders and ashes settle in the snow. 
The black absorbs so much heat that it eats its way 
down like magic. Oh, as I have said before, that the 
snow and ice were only black ! 

April 30 th, Friday. — The last day of April. Our 
total drift, as shown by observations, for the month, 
amonnts to eighty-four and two tenths miles to and fro. 
Actually made good in a straight line forty-six miles to 
N. 50° W., — slow progress, and almost disheartening. 
Still it is an advance, and that is something. 

The sunrise was obscured by fog, but the sun set at 
11.23, being enormously enlarged by refraction, and 
having an inverted parhelic segment over it very much 
smaller than the main diso. This is having daylight with 
a vengeance. I could not help feeling for those who 
are obliged to support life (and apparently with com- 
fort) with much less. 

Chipp observed a flock of about twenty ducks (eiders) 
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flying high and steering west. No doubt they were 
bound for some land in that direction, but though we 
strained our eyes and glasses as the sun got around 
there we could see none of it. Removed our cabin 
porches to-day, letting in much desired light. 

May ls£, Saturday . — Sun visible at midnight. The 
month of May set in with as clear, bright, and beautiful 
weather as I ever saw, and even the grim, icy monot- 
ony of our surroundings was not enough to prevent us 
from enjoying it. A bright sun, absolutely cloudless 
sky, and a temperature during the afternoon of from 
27.5° to 29.8°, made up together a romantic Arctic 
day, needing only navigable water to make it perfection 
itself. Such a thing as remaining on board ship was 
out of the question. Everybody except Dancnhower 
was out on the ice. Doors were thrown wide open, 
fires were let die out, and all hands gave themselves up 
to basking in the beauty without. It may be hard to 
believe, but really some of us were sunburned to a bril- 
liant red. The dogs actually panted with the heat, and 
were disagreeably warm to the touch. Our spare sails, 
which have been exposed all winter to the weather on 
the poop, were overhauled and found in perfect condi- 
tion, having suffered no injury whatever, and were 
treated to a sunning ; and generally such an airing of 
clothing, bedding, and awnings took place, and such a 
pleasurable bustle, that one was led to look with some 
expectation to a brighter progress in our movements 
than had heretofore characterized them. To make the 
day still more eventful, the sun, which had risen at 
0.55', remained with his upper limb above the horizon 
at midnight, as if loath to quit so pleasant a scene. By 
a curious freak of temperature common to us of late, 
the thermometer commenced to fall as soon as the sun 
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had passed the prime vertical (about 5.25 p. h.), and 
as the day closed had tumbled to 1.5°, — a disagreea- 
ble reminder that one May day does not make a sum- 
mer any more than one swallow does. 

Mr. Dunbar having in his wanderings come across 
two sets of bear-tracks about three miles from the ship, 
along a small lead in the ice, a trap was sent out and 
set for them. They had evidently caught a seal asleep 
and eaten it, for blood was on the ice in various places. 

A calculation of the amount of the leak, or, in other 
words, the amount of water pumped over board, re- 
sults in placing it at 300 gallons an hour, — a vast im- 
provement over February 20th, when 1,647 gallons per 
hour were pumped out of the ship. The cause of the 
decrease can only be conjectured, for we may not know 
it for some time. Either that portion of the forefoot 
which we assumed to have been broken has been shoved 
back by ice pressure and closes the leak, or our cement 
and other material are doing more toward checking the 
inward flow of the water than we had counted on. I 
am sufficiently grateful, however, for the saving of fuel 
thereby resulting, to prevent me from finding fault with 
either cause. 

May 2 d, Sunday. — Since placing the compasses in 
the binnacles on Friday, I have carefully watched them 
to get a deviation table made up from my magnetic 
bearings from the ice. A very curious feature has been 
observed in connection with them. As the temperature 
falls each night (sometimes getting down to single fig- 
ures) the needles are drawn to the right several degrees, 
and as the temperature increases in the morning they 
gradually go back again, resuming a normal position 
when the temperature, generally speaking, is 15° and 
over, as the needles of the compasses (Ritchie’s liquid) 
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are of course not light or delicate enough to indicate 
secular variations; and as no such movement of the 
ship in azimuth takes place, I can only account for it 
by the action of the temperature on the mixture of 
glycerine and alcohol on which the cards float. 

In anticipation of the coming of warm weather and 
the consequent him ting to ensue, a general cleaning and 
overhauling of rifles and shot-guns took place on Satur- 
day, some miscellaneous target firing taking place with 
good results, as showing skill. Everybody felt satisfied 
that with such marksmanship and the trifling assist- 
ance of a bear-trap some game must soon be hanging 
in the rigging. To-day the trap was visited, but to 
the disgust of everybody was untenanted. Two bears 
had visited it, and one had even trodden on it without 
being caught. In setting it the trap had been buried 
in the snow, which hardened so much around it as to 
make it impossible to close. Hence our disappoint- 
ment. However we have not finished eating our last 
capture, and to-day at dinner could well appreciate 
that a bear on the table was worth two not in the trap. 
At ten A. M. we had general muster, and read the Arti- 
cles of "War, after which I inspected the ship, finding 
everything trim and neat. Our colors were set for the 
first time in this part of the world I am certain. At 
the conclusion of the inspection divine service was per- 
formed. 

May 3 d, Monday. — Our first, case of eyes damaged 
by snow occurred to-day in Mr. Dunbar. The man of 
most experience, and generally the greatest care in 
such matters, is the first to go under. His is not a seri- 
ous case, however, and he will be around in a day or 
two. His eagerness to try my Winphester led him to 
wander around looking for bears more than was pru- 
dent. 
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May 4 th, Tuesday. — Our experience on this cruise 
may not only be of advantage to ourselves but it may 
serve to accomplish an improvement in some articles 
of Arctic outfit. On one occasion when Melville and I 
sat looking at our stove and wondering if it could not 
be made to answer more than one purpose (for so eco- 
nomical have we become that nothing seems valuable 
for future equipment that cannot do at least two 
things), the question came up as to whether a stove 
might not be made to distill water as well as keep a 
room or cabin warm. Melville promptly said yes, it 
could be done, and that even our cabin stove might be 
made to distill, with some additional fittings, a small 
quantity of water ; but that the necessity of arranging 
those fittings, so that the salt or scale might be re- 
moved as it accumulated, would involve such a dispro- 
portionate amount of gearing for the result gained, 
with so much additional consumption of fuel, that we 
would be not as well oif as with our .present distiller, 
especially as we have to pump by steam. Recurring 
to the subject to-day I asked him to give me his plan 
of such an apparatus as would heat and distill with the 
greatest economy, for some possible Arctic ship in the 
future. I am so convinced that he has solved a great 
problem and produced an incalculably valuable article 
of outfit, that I would be almost sufficiently ready to 
undertake another Arctic voyage for the express pur- 
pose of proving it. 

Should we be so fortunate as to return without having 
had the scurvy break out among us, I think it will be 
because we had pure water to drink, for I do not think 
that our situation is thus far any less prejudicial to 
general health than the Tegethoff’s or De Haven’s 
Expedition, both of which wintered in the pack and 
22 
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were afflicted with scurvy to a considerable extent. 
But inasmuch as the Nares’ Expedition were consum- 
ing water which was pure (according to the nitrate of 
silver test, as testified to by Dr. Moss), and yet broke 
down with scurvy, there may be some other cause to 
affect us which we have yet to learn (and avoid, for we 
do not want the proof by experience). 

It is very hard and almost impossible to get men to 
understand the importance of this matter (when I say 
men I mean the average seaman before the mast). Last 
fall when I was straining every nerve to keep snow 
water from being drunk after we found it becoming 
impure, and burning coal more precious than diamonds, 
to distill with the Baxter boiler, some outrageous things 
would occur. Though the men knew that diarrhoea 
had been caused by impure water, and that it would 
continue while such water was used, no judgment could 
be discerned in some of them. For instance, as the 
supply of distilled water was just equal to the demand 
for drinking and cooking, it would not be quite cool at 
all times, and though a moment’s exposure of a tin 
pot to the outside air would have cooled it more than 
enough, goodness knows, a man would fill his tin cup 
half full of snow before dipping it in the barrel, not 
only making his own potful impure but spoiling more 
or less the water in the barrel. Of course that was 
stopped, the barrel headed up, and a faucet inserted, 
and the fireman on duty put in charge of it. Again, 
the cook finding the snow water, for cleaning dishes, 
etc., pleasant enough to the taste, would add much or 
little to the tea water as the distilled water was more 
or less scant. This could be stopped and was stopped. 
To him the idea of necessary quantity was more impor- 
tant than any .over-sensitiveness as to quality. These 
merely illustrate the lack of judgment. 
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Now the difficulty arises about insui’ing the wearing 
of snow-spectacles. They are inconvenient, and to some 
unpleasant, but none the less important and necessary. 
Though they may not entirely prevent snow-blindness, 
they will guard against it longer than an uncovered 
eye, and make its effects less painful and lasting. I 
see that human judgment will lead the average seaman 
to prefer certain snow-blindness to a probable freedom 
from it, and hence I shall issue a stringent order on the 
subject. 

At four o’clock this afternoon a large bear paid us a 
visit, and but for our haste might now be adorning our 
rigging. The reporting of a bear sets us all on fire, 
and away we go. When Ericksen came into the cabin 
and said “ Bear,” out jumped the doctor, Newcomb, and 
myself with rifles and sped over the side. The dogs 
seeing us rush jumped to their feet, and scenting or see- 
ing the bear about two hundred yards off made for him. 
That was enough ; he turned and ran. I fired at him 
(hitting him, I afterwards learned, in the left fore- 
shoulder), but on he sped, dogs and .all in chase, and 
though hotly pursued he gained so much that when at 
three miles he came to a water lane one hundred yards 
wide, he had time to swim across it, and gain some 
hummocks on the other side before Alexey got to the 
edge. Here Alexey fired, and says he hit him, but he 
went down behind the rough ice and was seen no more. 
He says before he fired he saw the blood flowing from 
the bear’s left shoulder, and had seen the bloody trail 
he left behind. 

A pleasant report came back from the open water 
that there were “ plenty birds,” and as we are much 
interested in that fact from love of bird pie as well as 
for naturalist’s reasons, Mr. Newcomb prepares for. a 
battue on the morrow. 
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May 5th, Wednesday. — To-day is memorable as 
showing our position to bo wost of tins I801.li meridian, 
an extraordinary occurrence in view ol l.lio still N. W. 
wind and the indicated drift S. K by Uu> load lino. 
Either our ice-field must have acquired sufficient move- 
ment during the long continuance of S. R wind lo work 
to windward with the change, or wo a, re in a. N. W. o.ur- 
''rent. I do not change the date, for in a. day or two 
we may begin to go back and soon find ourselves oust of 
that meridian, necessitating a further change, and so on 
hack and forth. When, therefore, we are so far in east 
longitude as to make our crossing to west longitude 
again a question of considerable time, I shall elumge 
our date. Meanwhile wo will go on as before. 

Our position exactly is in latitude 73" 1 1' 1M", longi- 
tude 179° 37' 30" E., a drift of eight miles N. 03" W. 
having taken place since the 1st, or t wo miles a, day 
perhaps. Newcomb and Alexey went out. on a. shoot - 
ing excursion and brought buck 
three guillemots. Nothing could 
be found of the hear shot yester- 
day, and so we are that much out. 

May 0 th, 7’hurm/ay. — A party 
going to the lead three miles K. R 
of the ship found it. slowly dos- 
ing up from the movement of the 
floes, and they saw some guille- 
mots and the tracks of a fox. 

Tests for carbonic add at. ten 
p. m. on the berth dock give 1.01) 
volumes per 1,000, or .169 per cent. A very good 
showing for people living under our circumstances. 

May 7 th, Friday. — Tho water-sky is mud) dimin- 
ished in extent, and travelers to the open water S. E. 
of the ship report it frozen over. 
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May Sf/i, ^alar day. — Tho coining mid going of one 
more day and nothing gained. Thin kind of life is 
really becoming monotonous, Each day finds our coal 
[)ile diminishing, and no sign yet of weather which 
would make it safe to stop our fires on the berth-deck 
and in the cabin. A temperature of 32" would be as 
acceptable* a* possible, although it is the freezing point 
of fresh water. This day eonmienc.es with a tempera- 
ture of minus 3.7", and though the wind blows from 
K. S. IS. all day, it gets no warmer than plus I2 rj at 
midnight. The weather is gloomy, depressing, and dis- 
agreeable. Velocities ranging from ten to twenty-three 
mill's drive the snow from the faee of the lloe in clouds, 
and other snow falling makes distant objects, say one 
hundred yards, invisible. Here and there alongside 
the ship a little white lump indicates that there is a 
dog beneath it, and even the regular and irregular dog 
lights are discontinued until the weather gets clearer 
and friend can be distinguished from foe. I have in- 
tended for some time to dwell upon the peculiarities of 
our dogs, but. each time the subject has seemed too 
extensive for my daily journal. Why they light, how 
they fight, and whom they light, seem to he purely ab- 
stract. questions with them, so long as it is a. light. For 
instance, dogs one and two will see dog three in a good 
position, perhaps enjoying a meat, nan that has been 
empty for months and lias, of course, no nutriment. 
As if by concerted plan one and two will spring on 
three, roll him over, and seemingly tear him in pieces. 
Fortunately the wool is so long and thick that an at- 
tacking dog gets his mouth full of hair before his front 
teeth reach tho tlesh, so no great damage is done gen- 
erally. Tho vulnerable places are the ears and the, 
belly. 1 have seen an attacked dog run, and, lying on 
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his stomach, shove his head into a snow bank with im- 
punity, while his foes were choking over the hair they 
tore out of his back. However, this is a long digres- 
sion. Suddenly dog three will turn on dog two and be 
promptly aided by dog one, his previous foe. By this 
time the whole pack has gathered as if by magic, and 
a free and indiscriminate fight occurs, until the advent 
of the quartermaster with the whip and a merciless ap- 
plication of it breaks up the row. 

They divide up into little gangs of three or four, and 
in these friendly cliques they also fight. For days ev- 
erything may go on smoothly, when one of the set 
does something offensive to his mates, and one of them 
(or sometimes all of them) administers a thrashing, and 
the offender is sent to Coventry until their feelings calm 
down. It is a common occurrence to see a dog on the 
black list, a quarter of a mile from the ship, all alone 
and afraid to come in until his time is up. He then ap- 
proaches fawningly, wagging his tail deprecatingly to 
become reconciled, and is either welcomed with wagging 
tails or snarling teeth, in which latter case he retires to 
his isolated position for another spell. Another pecul- 
iarity is, that though they make no demonstration at 
any dog singly, or a team, going away, except the most 
doleful howling in concert, they seem to consider it a 
terrible indignity that he or they should presume to 
come back. The remainder of the pack scent the ar- 
riving one, several hundred yards off, and gather await- 
ing him. If a\ team comes in, a rough-and-tumble 
fight commences between the harnessed and the free, 
which requires two or three men to stop. As soon as 
the harness is off they are all smooth and quiet again, 
the cliques reassembling and moving off to their usual 
haunts. If a single dog, so much the worse luck for 
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him. As soon as he appears they are all on him. Let 
him be never so wary, and slink around hummocks to 
reach the ship unobserved, some one dog sees his head 
or his tail, gives the signal, and away they go. It is 
then a question of speed, for if the single dog but 
reaches his usual sunning or stopping-place he is safe ; 
for, by some rule always observed, the getting to home 
base restores him to the full rights of citizenship. The 
cautious approach, and the great speed on the last 
stretch, are worthy of much higher intelligence than 
we usually give to dogs. The care they bestow on each 
other in distress or trouble, arising from disability, has 
a marked exhibition in the case of Jack and Snuffy. 
Snuffy had his nose bitten into in a fight at St. Michael’s 
last summer, and in consequence his head is twice the 
natural size, by swelling and diseased bone. Jack is 
seemingly Snuffy’s brother, and he is devoted to him 
beyond much human fraternal affection. He stays by 
Snuffy, cleans him, sees that he is not molested by 
other dogs, follows him into enemies’ camps, leads him 
through in safety, and guards his retreat. Let Snuffy 
get a tid-bit, like an old moccasin or a piece of hide, 
Jack sees him secure it, stands by him while he chews 
it, and if he leaves it, chews it for him until he seems 
to want it again, when it is promptly surrendered. So 
accustomed have the pack become to this sort of thing, 
that they permit many liberties with their food which 
they would resent with a well dog. 

Their cunning is extraordinary. Going out the other 
night at twelve for meteorological observations, about 
a dozen of them came around me in great excitement 
about something or other. Looking around for a cause, 
I observed a good-sized dog head first in a barrel at an 
angle, with only his tail and flanks sticking out. He 
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had gone in for some walrus meat at the bottom, and 
no dog had driven him out, because his stern view was 
not recognizable as belonging to a bully or not. Anx- 
ious to save the meat I went to the barrel and drove 
him out, when half of the gang recognizing him as< no 
great fighter, pitched into him, while the other half 
fought among themselves for the entry into the barrel. 
For fear of catching a Tartar they had waited for some 
one to solve the conundrum, “ Who is in the barrel ? ” 

May 9th, Sunday. — At ten a. m. I inspected the ship. 
The berth deck is now dry and comfortable, and in 
good order and condition. I think our men really en- 
joy it ; for, considering the size of the vessel, it is really 
cheerful and spacious. Far removed from the officers’ 
quarters, there is no restraint upon the men’s singing, 
smoking, and card-playing within prescribed hours, and 
they are made to feel at home. All the work being 
done in the deck-house, and the provisions being ob- 
tained from other places, there is nothing to interfere 
with their perfect occupation of their own quarters. 
The steam-pump auxiliary is in its new place in the 
store-room, which, by the way, is about as fully stowed 
as an egg, but dry and orderly. The deck-house is one 
large work-shop and receptacle for knapsacks, parkies, 
and boots, relieving the berth deck of much impodi- 
.menta. The galley-house is clean and remarkably tidy, 
the berths of the two Chinese being models of neat- 
ness. If the two that we have are fair representatives 
of their race, I consider them a wonderful nation. 

The cabin is of course dry, neat, and comfortable. 
The ward-room is dry, but needs a scrubbing about the 
deck and paint work, which we are as yet unable to 
give it on account of low temperatures, and the danger 
of adding to Danenhower’s disability. In him I can 
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see no change: if his eye seems to improve for a day 
or so, it only precedes a fresh outbreak, which makes it 
difficult to say whether or not it is as bad as it ever 
was. Being allowed by the doctor to be about the 
cabin during the day, with one eye covered up entirely, 
and the other protected by a colored goggle, and even 
in dry, warm weather, to go on deck under the awning 
for a few moments, carefully changing his foot-gear for 
rubber boots before going out, and changing back on 
coming in, — he became over-confident, began looking 
at and trying to distinguish too many things, then went 
a step or two outside the awning, in the full sunlight, 
and finally delayed changing his foot-gear, and the re- 
sult is he is down in his room in the dark again, only 
allowed to come up to breakfast and supper blindfolded. 
How his case will terminate I cannot say. After in- 
spection, divine service was performed in the cabin. 

May lOiA, Monday. — Another day of perfect monot- 
ony, waiting for the mild weather and open water, which 
do not come. Strange to say, however, good observa- 
tions placed the ship four miles W. of where she was on 
the 7th. Either we have been in the mean time further 
W. and have come back again, or else lead-line indica- 
tions are valueless. Latitude 73° 9' 49" N., longitude 
179° & 55" E. If this latitude were only 83° 9' 49", 
how much better satisfied I should be with our work of 
exploration. 

May 11th, Tuesday . — An absolutely uneventful day. 
At three a. m. an occasional crack could be heard from 
the ice about the ship, but very faint and of no impor- 
tance, unless it be a sign of wasting away. Really the 
sameness and monotony of this hoping and waiting are 
wearing upon me. Were we somewhat further N., we 
would net expect milder weather or a breaking up until 
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much, later, but in our position I think I am justified 
in expecting a let-up soon. 

May 12 th, Wednesday. — A cloudy, gloomy, uncom- 
fortable day. A seal was brought in, but unfortunately 
it was of the tee-gong (?) species, unfit to eat because 
of its strong turpentine taste. The odor from it as it 
lay upon the ice was sufficiently indicative of its char- 
acter. I keep his skull. Mr. Dunbar and Alexey each 
shot a guillemot with a rifle, almost tearing the birds 
in pieces. As an evidence of good shooting, it was a 
decided success. And with this small record of a day’s 
doings I must be content. 

May 13 th, Thursday. — The usual monotony of our 
daily existence was pleasantly broken in upon. Ninde- 
mann and Alexey while out to-day shot a seal and two 
guillemots, which they brought in, Nindemann drag- 
ging the seal behind him, — a laborious task, which he 
said had lasted for about seven miles. Mr. Dunbar took 
the entrails of the seal caught yesterday, and went out 
to set a bear-trap in the afternoon. At 9.30 r. m., 
Ericksen having the deck, Chipp went out to have a 
look around before turning in, and from the roof of the 
deck-house he saw, two hundred yards on our starboard 
bow, a large bear sitting on a hummock gazing at the 
ship. In a moment Chipp and Newcomb were on the 
house top with their rifles. Chipp fired first, and thinks 
he hit the bear ; Newcomb fired next and hit, and then 
Chipp fired again, hitting this time without doubt, for 
down he went. The dogs quickly gathered around him, 
and Mr. Bruin got on his feet and made good traveling 
over tremendously bad ice and snow-drifts, although he 
was bleeding freely. The doctor, Chipp, and myself 
followed Newcomb in the pursuit, and by the time the 
bear got one quarter of a mile, from the ship he halted, 
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showed fight to the dogs who stuck to him, giving New- 
comb a chance to put another bullet in him, tumbling 
him over this time for good, and we hauled him into 
the ship. He was eight feet eight inches in length over 
all, and five feet ten inches in girth, and weighed about 
eight hundred pounds, rather old, but fat and tender, 
and a welcome addition to our larder. The head and 
skin were given to Mr. Newcomb, at his request, as tro- 
phies. The traveling, as I said before, was tremen- 
dously bad. The surface of the ice-field around us from 
a distance of two hundred yards outward is all broken 
and hove up, the up-ended pieces of floebergs standing 
at all angles and in all positions. The small amount 
of snow which has fallen during the winter has been 
swept in masses of drift in all nooks and crannies and 
spaces, making a most uneven surface. Here and there 
the crust has hardened enough to present an appear- 
ance of strength. One trusts himself on it, and imme- 
diately sinks to his waist. To get out is difficult. To 
get one leg out, the weight of the body must be brought 
on the hands, and they in turn sink in the snow, and the 
leverage is lost. Flounder, flounder, until by chance 
one foot strikes a piece of ice underneath, which gives 
support while the work of extrication is completed, fol- 
lowed very probably by another sinking, and so on ad 
nauseam. Frequently one comes to a more dangerous 
place between two floe-piece edges, — for instance, an 
end with a snow pit between, into which he sinks unex- 
pectedly to his breast, and has almost literally to claw 
himself out with his nails. In fine, even the dogs floun- 
der and struggle in vain, and some of them have to be 
helped out by man. Only the bears seem to have a 
knowledge of these pitfalls, and they profit by it. 

I can now very well understand the enormous diffi- 
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culties of Captain Markham in his struggle northward 
from the Alert’s winter-quarters, and I cheerfully admit 
the correctness of his cousin’s remark, that no sledging 
could accomplish anything on the rough ice I would en- 
counter north of Behring Strait. If anything should 
force us to abandon our ship, I am satisfied that we 
should be unable to drag enough provisions to enable 
us to reach Siberia ; and that, unless aided by the grow- 
ing improvement in the season we could kill enough to 
eat as we journeyed, our only salvation would be in 
coming to open water early in the distance, as did Wey- 
precht’s party from the Tegetthof. 

By my observations to-day, I locate our position in 
latitude 73° 7' 46" N., longitude 178° 57' 46" E., — a 
drift since yesterday of a mile and a half W. being 
shown. Whatever theory may have been advanced as 
to currents in this part of the Arctic Ocean, I think our 
drift is demonstrating that they are the local creation 
of the wind for the time being. As our drift in general 
resulting direction has been N. W. since our first be- 
setment, so is it a fact that the greater amount of wind 
has been from the S. E., — our short and irregular side 
drift east and west and occasionally back to south being 
due to correspondingly short and irregular winds from 
N. W. or E. A glance at my wind record will make 
that clear. 

As yet no land. Our log is headed, “ Beset in the 
pack to the northward and westward of Herald Island,” 
because Herald Island is the most northerly land we 
have seen; but Herald Island is now S., 41° E., 142 
miles distant, and is rather remote to date from. A 
flock of birds flew across the bows from E. to W. this 
morning, as if indicating a land in that direction, but 
we can as yet see nothing of it. 
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May 14 th, Friday. — It never rains but it pours — 
bears. This morning, at four, one approached the ship 
from astern, E. N. E., but before he got ■within good 
range the dogs saw him and made a rush at him. Mr. 
Collins started in pursuit with a revolver, but it was no 
even chase. A bear seems able to go when the travel- 
ing will use up a man. The temptation to follow in 
this case was strong, for at about every hundred yards 
the dogs would bring the bear to for a moment or two 
and allow Mr. Collins to get almost within revolver 
range. In this manner he went a mile and a half, and 
then relinquished the chase to Alexey and his dogs. 
These followed several miles, but Mr. Bruin was not 
overtaken. 

Later on, Chipp saw another one on our port bow. 
He fired and hit the bear, for over he went ; but tak- 
ing to the rough ice Bruin got away, although chased. 
Ericksen and Bartlett followed on his trail, and after a 
tramp of seven miles lost him at some young ice. It is 
too bad that these animals have so much life, for those 
that are wounded probably die at some later time from 
the wound, and of course are lost to us. It seems neces- 
sary to fill a bear so full of lead that he cannot carry it 
to induce him to give up the ghost near the ship. 

The new crank shaft and centre bearing of the wind- 
mill being finished the mill was again mounted, and at- 
tached to the shifted bilge-pump in the corner of the 
fire-room hatch. The wind was hardly strong enough 
to work the pump steadily, but still it did some good 
service. The engineer’s force immediately commenced 
the construction of a small pump of spare boiler tubes, 
which will be run by the windmill in light weather. 
The men having completed digging out the trench 
afresh were occupied in various works about the ship, 
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particularly in cleaning and spreading to dry seal skins, 
in readiness for soles and moccasins. We must com- 
mence to provide for our necessities of next winter in 
that direction, for the amount of wear and tear on our 
moccasins has been very great during the past winter. 

May 15£/i, Saturday. — Again a bear. Mr. Dunbar 
went out this morning to examine the bear-traps, and 
saw indications of their having been visited, for all the 
bait was gone, and the trap turned over without having 
been sprung. He and Alexey and Aneguin followed 
on the track, and after a long tramp saw two. One 
got out of range too quickly for a shot, but the other 
was keeled over and secured. Strange to say, it took 
seven bullets to do the work, a sort of running fight 
and firing being kept up for two hundred yards or 
more. At the end of five shots the bear again stag- 
gered to his feet and was making off, when two more 
bullets finished the affray. The prize was a she-bear, 
very thin — as Mr. Dunbar says, “ all spars ” (i. e. all 
legs and neck), having evidently been nursing a cub 
for some time, or having just weaned one. Yery prob- 
ably it was the full-grown cub that got out of range, 
leaving hiB mother to face the music. Upon being 
brought in and cut up, it was found that four of the 
seven shots fired had penetrated vital parts, that is to 
say, had injured such parts as would infallibly have 
caused death within an hour, and yet the bear was 
ready to get away to rough ice, and thus escape. 

In the afternoon the doctor and I went out with Mr. 
Dunbar with a dog team to bring in the game, and I 
thus had a fine chance of “ seeing the country.” Going 
out S. E. a mile and a half we came to what had been 
an opening, but was now covered over with young ice. 
Following this to N. E. for a mile or so, we came to its 
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end, and then striking to N. W. had some -very heavy 
traveling until we struck a long lead of young ice, ex- 
tending N. E. about three miles, where it ended at very 
old and very heavy ice. Leaving this we doubled back 
S. W. to the ship. One has need only to make such 
an excursion to be satisfied of the still greater perils 
we have escaped than those which we have endured. 
Where some of these floe edges have met and fought, 
rearing themselves fifteen and twenty feet in the air, 
no ship could survive. 

Excellent observations to-day place us in latitude 
73° 13' 3" N-, longitude 178° 52' 45" E., showing a drift 
since yesterday of three and three quarter miles to N. 
7° W. Besides being satisfactory as indicating progress 
of some kind, it is worthy of note as being the highest 
latitude yet attained on this side of the Arctic Ocean 
(that is on the sea), Collinson’s furthest being, I be- 
lieve, 73° 11'. And yet no land. 

Sounded at noon in twenty-nine fathoms. Muddy 
bottom, a rapid drift to N. being indicated by the lead 
line. This is caused no doubt by a coming southerly 
gale, for the wind to-day is S. E., with velocities from 
eight to eleven miles, and there seems to be a gen- 
erally unsettled look to the weather, which promises 
wind. The ice seems not only to exert a deadening ef- 
fect on winds when they reach us, but actually to retard 
their advance. I venture to say we have never had 
the severity of a storm within the pack that has pre- 
vailed on its borders. Our highest anemometer veloc- 
ity has been only forty miles, and it seems almost in- 
credible that one should pass a winter in the Arctic 
Ocean with nothing greater. 

May 16 th, Sunday. — And again a bear. Mr. Dun- 
bar went out with the natives this afternoon to visit 
23 
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the traps, and finding nothing therein concluded to go 
in search of some game or other. After some little 
wandering he espied a bear some distance off, advanc- 
ing toward him. Getting down behind some rough 
ice, Mr. Dunbar and Aneguin held the dogs down and 
awaited results. After some backing and filling, the 
bear concluded to advance in their direction, which he 
did for some distance before turning off, when the dogs 
were let go, and brought him to bay until Mr. Dunbar 
got a bullet into him. Then began a time. .The bear 
made for the young ice and open water, and though 
shot again, managed to jump in, and went under. He. 
swam for some distance under water, his track being 
indicated above him by the rippling ; but he was obliged 
to come up for air, when Dunbar got a bullet into his 
head, which, after knocking out a big tooth, lodged in 
the brain and settled the case. To get the prize was 
now in order. Dunbar and Aneguin could not pull the 
carcass out of the water, though they had a line fast to 
it for that purpose. So leaving Aneguin to hold the 
bear, which required all his strength, Dunbar chased 
around until he came across other hunting parties, 
whose men he pressed for service, and whose dogs, 
aided by his own, brought in the game to the ship. 
Net result, five hundred pounds additional fresh meat ; 
head and skin going to captor. Another male speci- 
men, inclined to be “ all spars,” like the female of 
yesterday. Bears are becoming so common now that 
we feel that we want some ducks by way of a change. 

To-day all the pumping was done by the windmill. 
A light easterly breeze almost died out in veering to S. 
E. at four a. m., but it soon sprang up again, still veer- 
ing to S. S. E. and S., becoming gradually quite fresh, 
until at midnight it was blowing at a velocity of nine- 
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teen miles an hour, with some very hard squalls. The 
windmill could not begin to find enough work to do, 
the bilge being kept dry. As we have been somewhat 
annoyed with a smell from the bilge for the past few 
days, we clean bilges in a rough manner to-day, by 
opening the sea cocks and letting in additional water, 
stirring up the mass and scrubbing with brooms, the 
windmill pumping out the water as readily as we could 
wish. As there has been a steady inlet of water and 
clear flow since January 19th, one would imagine that 
our bilges were clean, and, as far as clean, bright wood 
can indicate, they are. Unless there is some chemical 
decomposition of the sea water, or some decaying ani- 
malcule, I am unable to assign the cause for this odor 
to our bilges, and even if it is from one of the two 
causes above mentioned, I am unable to say from 
which one. 

At ten a. m. I inspected the ship. We have now 
three on the sick list, — Danenliower, as usual, Sweet- 
naan, with neuralgia, and Ah Sam, the cook, with a 
kind of intermittent fever. Sweetman has had a bad 
tooth for some time, and the doctor has been unable to 
extract it because of its being, apparently, interlaced at 
the roots ; and I am inclined to think the neuralgia is 
the result of that trouble. Ah Sam’s fever may have 
arisen from a cold. > These are two valuable men, and 
their sickness excites our warmest sympathy and con- 
sideration. The carpenter work may stand still, but 
the cooking must go on. In this emergency the stew- 
ard calmly does his own work and the cook’s too, just 
as naturally as, when the steward was sick, the cook 
performed both functions. This is another cause of my 
profound admiration for this race. I verily believe 
that either or both of them would undertake any duty, 
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and master its details in so short a period that their 
ignorance would not have time to become apparent. 

To satisfactorily account for the small increase over 
last week’s consumption of coal, 2,910 pounds, last 
week’s consumption being 2,650, 1 may here mention 
that shavings, splinters, and small pieces of wood are 
beginning to come down to the bunker door with the 
coal, and are consequently shoveled into the buckets 
as fuel. There is also much fine dust which goes to 
swell the weight. As it all burns, however, it is con- 
sidered as so much coal, and so weighed and served out. 
Melville’s reasoning is, that nothing is lost by such an 
operation, because, he says, “We know that all that is 
not expended is in the bunkers, which is a good place.” 
I am more certain that we have more coal in the bun- 
kers to-day than the books call for, than I am suspicious 
of our running short. 

May Ylth, Monday. — One more day come and gone, 
like many of its predecessors, with nothing to vary the 
monotony of our lives. We are still drifting north, but 
we see no land ; and though we have had occasionally 
a water-sky to the northward, it seems to go before us 
as we advance, and we come to no result. Low tem- 
peratures and an unbroken ice-view do not seem to in- 
dicate a speedy liberation, but there is always comfort 
in the reflection that “ we know not what a day may 
bring forth.” I find patience to be an admirable qual- 
ity under these circumstances, but I am afraid that 
patience long drawn out in these regions generates 
dullness. If we only had something to do that would 
be advancing the interests of the expedition, there 
would be some excitement in the life. Hourly meteor- 
ological observations are taken, it is true, and the ship’s 
position daily obtained by sights, and then we have to 
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stop. Magnetic observations of any value are impos- 
sible, because of our ever-changing positions. Rough 
observations for the variations and dip are obtained, 
but they will serve only for convenient approximate 
reference, and will have no exact scientific importance. 
The constant change of position prevents any correct 
pendulum experiments from being made. No astro- 
nomical observations, except determinations of latitude 
and longitude, with sextant and artificial horizon, have 
been possible, because the erection of the observatory 
and the mounting of the instruments on the ice, in our 
situation, would have exposed them to loss should a 
break-up occur. Soundings are made daily, and speci- 
mens of the bottom obtained and preserved for future 
reference. Temperatures of the surface water are re- 
corded every second day at the sounding hole, and that 
exhausts hydrography for us. At this temperature it 
■ is not practicable to add water cups and sea thermome- 
ters to our lead line, for it ices up so fast, and breaks so 
readily when frozen, that we might lose cups and ther- 
mometers. Natural History is well looked out for. 
Any animal or bird that comes near the ship does so at 
the peril of its life. 

So far, therefore, as is possible, we do all that we can. 
People who have, like ourselves, been caught in the 
pack have been able to do no more, and in some in- 
stances not so much. 

At two a. m., in a sudden squall, one of the wire stays 
preventing the fans of the windmill from spreading 
out parted, and the fans spreading out came against 
the tripod, bang, bang, breaking two of them short off 
at the hub. The stay of the other two held on, and 
with the wind blowing as it did, these two did all the 
pumping, as if nothing had happened. Fortunately the 
damage can be repaired without much trouble. 
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The carpenters have been engaged in making long 
runners for the keels of our large boats, in case we 
have to drag them over the ice in any mishap, while 
work still progresses on the small boiler tube-pump. 

May 18i/i, Tuesday. — I went out this afternoon ac- 
companied by Melville and Dunbar with a dog team, 
and striking the young ice about two miles N. E. of the 
ship, followed it to the westward as it ran for some three 
miles. I could have gone further, and would have done 
so but for my desire to get back in time for my sights 
at 5.30. As a specimen of Arctic scenery, the ice we 
met was very fine. The young ice covered an opening 
which was about two hundred yards in width, and in 
places five hundred yards. Towards the centre and 
along it ran a crack here and there, widening to a foot. 
Occasionally pools and lanes were met, the rippling of 
the water being a sight pleasing to the eyes after our 
long look at its frozen condition. On each side of this 
long avenue the pack of old ice stood piled up in ir- 
regular masses twenty and thirty feet in height, where 
great pressures had occurred. (A month ago there was 
no opening.) The thickest single floeberg I saw was 
not more than eight feet — other pieces twelve and 
fifteen feet in thickness, showing, upon examination, 
lines of strata where one had overridden the other. To 
the southward of the avenue, beyond the wall of ruins 
lining its edge, we could see a long plain several miles 
in extent, seemingly smooth ice, but as Mr. Dunbar had 
previously attempted to get to the ship by crossing it, 
he knew that it abounded in traps and pit-falls, whore 
one would unexpectedly flounder and sink to his arm- 
pits. To the northward the ice was of the same hilly 
and broken character as the wall, and I am convinced 
that a sled could no more be dragged any considerable 
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distance in that direction (or, in fact, upon mature de- 
liberation, in any direction), than it could be dragged 
across the house-tops of New York in an attempt to go 
to Harlem from the Battery. Whether these reflec- 
tions are going on in the minds of others I do not know, 
for in any case they are not expressed, or any indica- 
tion given of their being entertained. All our discus- 
sions, or rather conversations, for we do not discuss, 
include the ship as a prime factor in reducing any 
Arctic equation to its simplest form. Our chief diffi- 
culty of reduction lies in the fact that there are so 
many unknown quantities. Excellent observations to- 
day place the ship 73° 28' 19" N., and longitude 178° 
51' 45" E., showing a drift of 2i miles N. 10° E. This 
is curious, because we have had an almost steady south- 
erly wind during the preceding twenty-four hours; with 
easting in any change from true S., in consequence, we 
should have gone to the northward and westward, in- 
stead of to the northward and eastward. It may be 
that our field in passing along some heavier field (or, 
perhaps, land) has been shunted off by the resistance 
offered. Theory as to our movement is long since 
abandoned in my mind, giving way to facts based on 
experience. Theory may assert how we ought to drift, 
but our position from day to day shows how we do 
drift, and I accept the situation. 

May 20 th, Thursday. — Oh for warm weather 1 Only 
sixty tons of coal left, and the summer work yet to be 
done, with reference to next winter’s warming, and 
pumping, and our cooking going on all the time. To 
put out all fires with the present low temperature is 
only to invite cold and sickness. To have come so far 
and accomplished nothing is very trying. If our ship 
were tight, all would be easier planned. But with an 
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injured ship I shall have to he careful how I handle 
her lest I jeopardize all hands. Something must be 
done, for we cannot rest content with a blank score ; 
and with God’s grace I will try to make some record to 
which I can look back with at least no regret or morti- 
fication. It is terrible to me to contemplate that the 
Jeannette has traveled so many thousand miles under 
my command only to overwhelm me with confusion at 
the end. How can I meet her godmother with such a 
meagre description of her doings ! 

The bright weather we are having is very cheering. 
An uninterrupted sunlight the whole twenty-four hours 
is a great treat, and would be fully appreciated if we 
could only avail ourselves of it in carrying the ship fur- 
ther N. in open water. Every day parties are out on 
the hunt, and I find that there is more or less complaint 
about soreness of the eyes. My stringent order about 
wearing snow-glasses whenever more than two hundred 
yards from the ship seems to be faithfully obeyed, and 
I have no doubt that their use, though not an infallible 
way of avoiding snow blindness, will nevertheless so 
mitigate the severity of the complaint as to prevent any 
one being laid up. 

Our two invalids, Sweetman and Ah Sam, are back 
on duty again. By doing all the carpenter work in the 
deck-house, protected from exposure, I think Sweetman 
will not again be troubled with neuralgia. Ah Sam’s 
complaint (intermittent fever) is an old friend of his, for 
it appears that he was afflicted with it in China. 

May *21s£, Friday. — Another bear. Mr. Dunbar and 
the two natives started off this morning on their regu- 
lar visit to the traps, and finding nothing in them went 
on a cruise. When about five miles northward from 
the ship they sighted Bruin, and set the dogs on him to 
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hold him at bay. Getting within range they delivered 
a volley, all three bullets hitting and tumbling the bear 
over. Jumping to his feet again he singled out a dog, 
and, bleeding as he was, charged him fiercely; but Dun- 
bar and Alexey again fired and finished him. The vic- 
tors then brought in the skin and head attached. Hav- 
ing heard me say some days ago that I would like a 
nice head and skin for Mr. Bennett, Mr. Dunbar gener- 
ously presented me his trophy for that purpose, and 
immediately commenced cleaning and preparing it. I 
design this, the most beautiful head and skin we have 
yet got, as a present for Mr. Bennett (if it proves ac- 
ceptable to him) from Mr. Dunbar. 

The windmill, being again in repair, goes to work and 
does all the pumping. 

Took down our quarter deck awning to-day, letting 
in a flood of sunlight to the cabin and my room that 
was as pretty as a picture. At midnight a large flock 
of fowl, probably wild geese, flying from S. E. to N. W., 
crossed the stern of the ship within sight but not within 
range. 

May 22 d, Saturday. — This morning Melville and 
myself, accompanied by Aneguin, took a team of eigh- 
teen dogs and went out to bring in the bear killed yes- 
terday. Upon reaching the young ice and proceeding 
along it for a mile, we found it had opened so much as 
to make us take to the rough ice for about a quarter of 
a mile to avoid it. Reaching the bear, we soon had 
him loaded on the sled and started back. So thin was 
the young ice, that the weight (425 pounds) of the 
cleaned and dressed carcass added to our weights caused 
the whole surface to vibrate more than once, and finally 
it broke under us. We had such speed on at the time 
that only the rear end of the sled went through, so we 
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escaped a ducking and the probable loss of the meat. 
Beaching the place in the rough ice where we had to 
turn off, we had a terrible time in store for us. With 
only the weight of the dead bear on the sled, the 
combined work of three men and eighteen dogs con- 
sumed an hour in getting over that quarter mile. The 
dogs pulled willingly enough, for they were homeward 
bound (and 1 notice that a difference of one hundred 
per cent, depends on that fact), and resented the delay 
by howling and surging at the harness until I thought 
the drag-rope would part. One minute the sled would 
be on one side of an uplifted floe piece and the dogs 
on the other, with a sharp ridge between. When by 
sheer strength we had pushed it up and over, it would 
plunge down the other side and stick in a hole heels up. 
Then we had to dig it out with our hands, and give it 
another start ; then it would fall, one runner in a crack, 
and so on. Bepeat these things in all shapes and vari- 
eties and they will give a faint idea. Suffice it to say, 
that at the end of the hour when we reached smooth 
ice again we were streaming with perspiration and- al- 
most exhausted. 

May 23 d, Sunday. — Another week has come and 
gone, and we are still held fast in our icy bed. Some- 
where about this time last year it was that Captain Bai- 
ley, in the Bush, was blown through Behring Strait in a 
southeaster, and saw no ice in any direction within his 
horizon. We are having the southeaster again this 
year, but we can see no water in any direction within 
our horizon. The wind seems to howl viciously through 
our rigging, although it gets no greater velocity than 
twenty-one miles an hour at any time during the day, 
and our lead line shows a rapid drift to N. W. through 
twenty-seven fathoms of water. 
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Inspected the ship at ten a. h., and then read divine 
service in the cabin. Otherwise the day passed without 
any eventful occurrence. While the wind blows so 
fresh, and to prevent future accident, two of the wings 
of the windmill have been removed, and we find that 
all the pumping is easily done by the two remaining. 
While it was undergoing repairs, the tin sails were so 
arranged as to be removable at will, and stay bands of 
flat iron were substituted for the wire rods. We have 
now, therefore, a more perfect and at the same time 
more durable machine. 

May 24 th, Monday. — A disagreeable discovery was 
made to-day, which will he more or less serious when 
we have ascertained a cause. . Three little streams of 
water were found running into the shaft alley on the 
starboard side, just forward of where the line of the 
mizzen-mast would be if prolonged. The three streams 
if united would form a column three quarters of an inch 
in diameter. As no pressure has been experienced since 
January 19th, the date of our mishap, it is difficult to 
believe that it is caused by a leak, and it is rather too 
much water to be accounted for by the supposition that 
the accumulations of ice among the frames have com- 
menced to melt. We shall have to await further devel- 
opments before coming to a conclusion, and meanwhile 
it is one more added to my many cares and anxieties. 

Observations to-day place us in latitude N. 73° 49' 
47", longitude E. 177° 40', a drift of nine and a half 
miles N. 55° W. since yesterday. We are beginning to 
deepen our water also, getting thirty fathoms to-day. 
I am somewhat in hopes that we may eventually drift 
past this shallow part of the ocean, and reach a depth 
of water which will permit a breokingrup of the ice, 
and insure our liberation in tiine to accomplish some- 
thing this season. 
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Mr. Dunbar went out to-day to the young ice, which 
he found had opened so as to leave a channel one hun- 
dred yards in width. Coming back over the heavy 
road where we had such a hard time with the sled on 
Saturday, he, by great good luck, found my meerschaum 
pipe which I had lost in my struggles, and only missed 
when it was too late to look for it. The length of time 
I have had the pipe, the reputation which it enjoys of 
being the “sweetest pipe in the navy,” and it being a 
present, made its loss an affliction, and my sentiments 
of gratitude to Mr. Dunbar are of the liveliest kind. 

May 25th, Tuesday. — Careful observation of the 
leak, or whatever it is, mentioned yesterday, shows no 
change. The same amount of water flows, and as mys- 
teriously as to its cause as ever. We have wind enough 
to drive the windmill all day, and therefore have no 
difficulty in getting rid of the water. I think, how- 
ever, the southeaster has blown itself out. 

To-day’s log is headed, “ One hundred and ninety 
miles N. W. of Herald Island.” These gradual additions 
of a few miles each day have gone to make up quite 
a distance. Since the 1st of this month we have gone 
roughly ninety miles to the N. W., due unmistakably 
to the prevalence of S. W. winds, but nevertheless 
worthy of remark, as indicating nearly as much advance 
in less than a month as we accomplished during eight 
months previously. From this I augur good results, for 
since our advance was prevented during the winter, be- 
cause at that time the massing and cementing together 
of ice brought everything to a position of rest, so also 
is our progress now beginning at a time when the in- 
creasing temperature will naturally bring about rup- 
tures and disintegration. 

Alexey shot and killed a young bear at the same 
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place (about five miles from the ship) at which our last 
one was killed. This is the first young bear that we 
have had, and we shall no doubt find his tender flesh 
quite a treat. The circumstances of the capture are 
curious. Alexey had taken out the liver of the last 
bear upon its capture and left it on the ice. The young 
bear had taken it off to some rough ice, and while hold- 
ing it in his fore paws had fallen asleep, in which condi- 
tion he was found and fell a prey to Alexey’s rifle. 

May 2Qth, Wednesday. — A subsidence of the winds 
to light airs and calms. The effect, however, has been 
so good that I could almost wish for a continuance of 
the wind ; for since the noon of the 21st it has drifted us 
forty-two miles to N. W. (roughly). It had another ef- 
fect. It has blown so much snow across the face of the 
floes as to cut them like a sand-blast, and has permitted 
the direct action of the sun on the surface, so that in 
the afternoon there are signs of thawing and wasting. 
All black substances, like ashes and refuse, sink rapidly 
into the ice, and are now an appreciable distance below 
the surface ; and the white and black bulb thermome- 
ters on the port side of the ship show respectively to- 
day 70° and 72°. 

May 2*Jth, Thursday. — The boiler tube-pump is com- 
pleted and in place, and it works to a charm. We have 
now means of pumping the ship by the windmill in all 
sorts of winds : from four to ten miles, by connecting 
the boiler tube-pump ; from ten to fifteen miles, by con- 
necting the shifted bilge-pump ; and above fifteen miles 
with the same pump, reducing the sail surface. The 
whole subject reflects great credit on Melville, who 
designed, and Sweetman and Lee, who constructed, re- 
spectively, the wooden and iron parts. Our windmill 
pumping apparatus ” is worthy of being handed down 
to posterity. 
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The Baxter boiler is now used exclusively for distil- 
ling. As the temperature of the air now is at such 
comfortable heights, more heat is radiated in the en- 
gine-room than is needed to make the man on watch 
comfortable, and Melville proposes to have the coil for- 
ward on the berth deck to heat that deck instead of 
using a stove. The idea is an excellent one, and it only 
remains to be seen whether we can put it into practical 
execution. So anxious are we becoming on the ques- 
tion of fuel, that we commenced yesterday going with- 
out a fire in the cabin and berth deck from nine A. m. 
to five P. m., and we find that we are not so very un- 
comfortable. The heat remains in the cabin for several 
hours after the fire goes out, keeping up a temperature 
above 40°, and as we are always out knocking around 
on deck, or on the ice, where the temperature is pleas- 
ant enough in the middle of the day, we find we can 
very well dispense with fire until supper time. 

The amount of water leaking into the shaft alley 
seems to have diminished, and I am more inclined to 
think that it (the leak) was only the melting of the ice 
accumulations among the frames. 

May 28 th, Friday. — An uneventful day. We are 
at a stand-still, and must wait for the development of 
some strong wind to shove us along again. 

May 2 9th, Saturday. — One more day nearer the end 
of May, and I hope one day nearer the end of our im- 
prisonment. A gloomy and dull day makes one moody 
and dispirited under these circumstances. If our lati- 
tude were only 84° instead of 74% I don’t think any- 
body would mind the weather, but we make a very 
poor showing for one season’s work. However, the 
darkest hour is just before the dawn, and who knows 
how bright our dawn may be when it comes. In the 
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hope that we might bring her further up by the head 
when the ice releases the ship and permits her to float, 
the bower chains were unbent to-day and stowed in the 
lockers. 

May 30 tli, Sunday. — By observation to-day I find 
we are in latitude N. 74° 5' 27", longitude 177° E., 
showing a drift since the 28th of three miles to N. 11° 
E. We have evidently gotten under way again, though 
for some reason we are prevented from going to the 
westward, perhaps by a heavy barrier of ice, against 
which our field is slowly grinding along. I have had 
an idea that our drift of late may be explained in some 
such maimer ; our field turning on a pivot as it ad- 
vances, and eventually bringing us to its highest point, 
will throw us off to the eastward. The northwesting 
having been accomplished we are now doing our north- 
ing, and then going to N. E. will eventually be carried 
along E. by the current which sets E. through the 
Archipelago N. of the American Continent. Time will 
show the fallacy or the truth of this supposition ; but 
meanwhile it affords a subject for contemplation. 

The usual Sunday inspection and divine service. 
The high temperature being promising, I have directed 
that during the coming week the deck-house be taken 
down, the steam -cutter restowed, and the sleds dis- 
mounted. Our now arrangements for summer will be 
mentioned later on. 

A very gratifying reduction in the coal expenditure 
has resulted from our doing partially without fire. 

May 31 si, Monday. — The last day of spring, and 
then we shall have summer before us. Let us hope 
that with spring may end all trials and tribulations, and. 
that we shall now start forward to the accomplishment 
of some purpose. Our observations to-day are encour- 
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aging, for we are four miles north of yesterday, show- 
ing a tendency to go east a little, while going north 
more. The carpenters finished the keel runners for the 
boats, and Lee made bolts for them for securing. 

After all we have no reason to complain of our 
progress during the past month. Our total drift has 
amounted to one hundred miles, and we have made 
good eighty-two miles to N. 38° W. Our average 
temperature has been 18.46°, and though we have had 
it as low as minus 8.5°, we have on the other hand had 
it as high as 85°. 



CHAPTER IX. 


A FROZEN SUMMER. 

June — August , 1880. 

Which Way does the Ico go? — Appearance of Insanity A Fall of 

Rain. — Danenkower’s Case. — Bad Walking. — Mosquitoes. — A 
Day’s Record. — Lanes of Water. — The First Punishment. — 
Stoppage of the Leak. — Melting of the Surrounding Ice. — The 
Ship in an Island of Ice. — Thickness of Ice. — Punishment of 
Dogs- — Irksomeness of Confinement. — Accident to Alexey. — 
The Height of Summer and the Depth of Discouragement — The 
Resolution of the Company. — Fog awl its Effect on Ice- — Specu- 
lations ou Arctic Ice. — Studios of Sea-Water Ice. — Tests applied. 

— Sudden Encounter with a Bear Getting at the Propeller. — 

A Party of Bears. — Crimson Snow A Hopeless Outlook. 

June Is#, Tuesday . — The first day of summer — and 
a gloomy and disagreeable one at that. Occasional 
thick fog prevailed, and a frequent fall of light snow 
added to the general cheerfulness ! Sounded at noon 
in thirty-three and one half fathoms, muddy bottom 
of course, and the lead line showed a drift to N. N. W. 
Commenced hauling the dredge again, obtaining this 
time a few shells and shrimps. 

June 2 d, Wednesday. — A lovely summer day ! A 
gale of wind and a snow-storm. This gale must have 
been severe on the edge of the floe, wherever it may 
be, for as the ice exerts a deadening effect on the wind, 
we did not have, of course, the full weight of it. The 
snow was driven in clouds almost horizontally. It was. 
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however, very soft and mushy, melting almost as soon 
as it fell, so our water supply will not be benefited. 

Although the surface of our floe is soft and mushy, 
and we can see it waste away, and though the water is 
all around our ditch, we seem to be no nearer libera- 
tion. The ice at the sounding hole is yet forty-eight 
inches thick, and the body of the ship see m s to be held 
firmly by ice which does not thaw, with such a layer of 
water on top of it as our ditch shows. That waste does 
occur to the surface of the floe is evident, not only 
from the sinking of ashes and dirt, but from the ap- 
pearance again on the surface of objects which were 
long since buried. This seems to afford the dogs great 
satisfaction, for they occasionally unearth things which 
they buried months ago, and thus lost, which they now 
find to enjoy to their hearts’ content. 

June 3d, Thursday. — The gale has blown itself out, 
leaving us generally clear and pleasant weather. Since 
May 31st we have advanced only nine miles to N. 27° 
E., or about three miles a day. Evidently the ice to 
the northward of us has no tendency to give way as 
yet, and we accordingly have cushioned off to the east- 
ward. Now it is a very interesting problem (and we 
may have the good fortune to solve it) which way this 
ice goes, whether east or west, in the course of its path 
to an outlet. That it does not steadily set S. and find 
an outlet through Behring Strait is proved by our drift 
N. W-, and the fact that but little ice comparatively 
is met in Behring Sea in spring and none in summer. 
That it is not wasted entirely by solar heat is also evi- 
dent. If it did not go somewhere, the accumulation of 
years would, by this time have closed the Strait alto- 
gether. That it goes N. is doubtful, becaxise, probably, 
N. of the 85th parallel the ice never breaks up enough 
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to permit navigation. Hence it muBt go either E. or 
W. To go E is in accordance with the earth’s rota- 
tion and complies with theory, while in fact the Reso- 
lute drifted E. through Barrow Strait out into Davis 
Strait. To go W. is contrary to hypotheses based on 
the rotation of the earth and the supposed direction of 
equatorial currents ; but we have gone N. W. by the 
prolonged action and force of S. E. winds. Therefore 
the wind may overpower the attraction of rotation, and 
set the ice in this ocean ho far to the westward as to 
bring it within the influence of the Polar current about 
Spitsbergen, and diHcharge it thus into the Atlantic. 
Or we may in time, in accordance with my theory, 
pass from the region of S. E. winds to a region of 
N. W. winds, when, from their prevalence, they have 
generated an easterly set, which, encouraged as it were 
and accelerated by the motion of rotation above re- 
ferred to, may carry the ico to the eastward through 
the Archipelago, and cause it to mingle with the Polar 
current known to be setting south through Smith 
Sound and Davis Strait, and so on to the Atlantic. As 
to thore being any warm current reaching to a high 
latitude, I very much doubt. Wo have found none ; 
and I am inclined to agree with Lieutenant Weyprecht 
when he says, “ The Gulf Stream does not regulate the 
limits of the ioe, but the ice, set in motion by winds, 
regulates the limits of the warmer Gulf Stream water, 
depriving the same of the last degrees of heat which it 
contains ; ” and I pronounce a thermometric gate-way 
to the Pole a delusion and a snare- ' Of course if any 
warm current came through Behring Strait it would be 
the Kuro Siwo, and our sea temperatures indicated no 
such foot. 

June 4 th, Friday. — A very, unpleasant, report was 
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made to me by tbe doctor, namely, that Nelse Iversen, 
coal-heaver, was trembling on the border of insanity : 
this was as unexpected as it was astounding. The 
man all along had been bright and cheerful, and dis- 
posed to be active in his habits as well as attentive to 
his duty. For a day or two he has received medicine 
for constipation, and in his conversations with the doc- 
tor betrayed more nervousness and anxiety and gen- 
eral disquiet than such a disorder should have given 
rise to. This morning, however, on presenting himself 
at nine o’clock,, he was very hysterical and nervous, in- 
forming the doctor in all seriousness that he was being 
watched, and that a mutiny was on foot among the 
men; that he had been approached on the subject, and 
asked what he would do in such a case, etc. Being 
closely plied with questions he burst into tears and be- 
came quite incoherent, going on with all sorts of rig- 
marole. He mentioned Sharvell, another coal-heaver, 
as one who had approached him on the subject of mu- 
tiny. This Sharvell is a mere lad, who would no more 
be suspected by me or any one else in the ship than a 
child. This is a serious case, and I can but hope that 
time will alleviate the disorder. But at best Iversen 
will always be more or less doubtful, and, of course, ut- 
terly unfit for any responsibility. First a blind officer, 
and now a crazy man — these will be serious charges 
on my mind in any emergencies. Observations to-day 
reveal the unpleasant fact that we are going backward, 
showing a drift of three miles to S. 34° E. This is not 
at all pleasant. Motion onward was pleasant enough, 
but we cannot say the same for motion backward. 

At work all day in stowing away against the bul- 
wark the deck-house planking and frame, in rearrang- 
ing our deck load of provisions, in unpacking our sleds, 
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stowing the provisions and dog food they contained in 
the steam-cutter, and in general cleaning up around 
ship. We are gradually resuming ship-shape propor- 
tions, and shall soon be ready for a start northward and 
eastward, or northward and westward, whichever the 
ice and winds will permit, for, alas, our coal-pile is too 
small to think of doing any steaming except in a great 
emergency. 

The thermometer beginning at 25° reaches 37° by 
six p. m. and closes at 80°. Very pleasant and agree- 
able, thus enabling us to be indifferent to having no 
fire in the stove. 

June 5th, Saturday. — A day of no remarkable event, 
except that my observations for position reveal the un- 
pleasant fact that we have been set bock S. one half 
W. four and a half miles. This is due, of course, to 
the northerly winds prevailing during the preceding 
twenty-four hours. Some little encouragement can be 
drawn from the belief that our prompt changes of posi- 
tion, in compliance with change of wind, indicate a 
generally looser state of the ice than has been supposed 
hitherto. I am hoping strongly day after day for some 
indication of a coming liberation, but though we have 
nearly daily a tempting water-sky in some direction or 
other, no change yet comes. Chipp has his hands full 
in getting things into shape, but everything is progress- 
ing favorably, our decks are rapidly clearing, and we 
are surely approaching the time when nothing will re- 
main but to hang the rudder and make sail when the 
ice gives us a chance to head toward some satisfactory 
result of our Arctic cruise. 

June §th, Sunday. — In my sanguine moments dur- 
ing the. winter I used to hope for a liberation and con- 
sequent advance in May, but here we are in June and 
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everything frozen as hard as ever. However, Nil des- 
peranduni ! 

At ten a. m., just as we were going to call all hands 
to muster, a fall of rain compelled us to wait. It was 
a pleasure to see it, and a positive luxury to hear it 
pattering on the poop over our heads. It lasted but a 
few moments, unfortunately for us, because rain will 
do an immense amount toward thinning out the ice. 

■I inspected the ship, however, as usual, and found 
everything wonderfully neat and trim. We are quite 
clear enough to work the ship, as far as the spar deck 
is concerned ; and it will be a subject for experiment 
whether, when she floats again, her trim so much by 
the stern will let her be handled under sail. 

At one we had the general muster and read the Arti- 
cles of War, and following this I read divine service in 
the cabin. We are almost down to our minimum ex- 
penditure of coal, — 1,425 pounds for the past week. 

June 7th, Monday. — To-day our observations for po- 
sition have produced a somewhat discouraging effect 
upon me. The wind having prevailed from the north- 
ward and westward, I was prepared for, and anticipated, 
being set to the southward and eastward, perhaps S. E. ; 
but to my disgust my sights (latitude 74° 4' 37" N., lon- 
gitude 177° 27' E.) showed that we have been set 
seven and three quarters miles to S. seven degrees W. 
Seven and three quarters miles of our hard fought drift 
gone in a day. Had we gone east I would not have 
minded it, for we always have something in that direc- 
tion ; but to go any further to the westward seems like 
trying to walk through a stone fence. There is plenty 
of water-sky around us, too, as if to tempt us with a 
sight of the impossible. As the wind still continues 
from the northward and westward, we must expect 
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more southing by to-morrow; but it will be doubly 
hard if we make westing again, because it will seem 
then that we have got a start for the coast of Siberia, 
and there is nothing of honor in that. Never mind, 
“ The darkest hour is just before the dawn,” and our 
dawn may be a bright one. 

The men were busy to-day scraping the ship’s side in 
readiness for painting. Surrounded as we are with ice, 
we nevertheless shall make a good appearance. Chipp 
already has the Jeannette clean and orderly, and will 
have her in fine cruising order by the time the water 
gets to us. Sweetman was at work securing the keel 
runners to the boats, while Nindemann varnished the 
binnacles and fitted “ pantalets ” to them. 

To-day we discontinued fires in the cabin and berth 
deck, intending hereafter to limit our expenditure of 
fuel to what is required in the galley and for distilling. 
At first, no doubt, wo shall feel the cold ; but a slight 
discomfort now will weigh as nothing against accom- 
plishing something this summer, or being comfortable 
next winter. It is well to notioe here, that now that 
we have no fires in the stoves we boil our tea water by 
steam, using a pipe Melville has fitted to the Baxter 
boiler for that purpose. 

June 8 th, Tuesday. — Still going south and east. I 
suppose we shall go in this direction until a southeaster 
brings us up and sends us northwest. 

June 9 th, Wednesday. — Still going south, — one mile 
to S. 12° E. since yesterday. However, that is a slight 
affair, and hardly worth mention, for a promising feat- 
ure developed itself in the shape of another S. E. wind, 
which, springing up at six A. M., freshens, and by mid- 
night reaches a velocity of eighteen miles, with indica- 
tions of growing still fresher to-morrow. The ther- 
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mometer begins at 19.3°, gets as high as 27-7°, and 
closes at 22°, — rather low to be without fires, but we 
do not mind it, at least most of us do not. 

June 10$, Thursday. — A gloomy, disagreeable day ; 
no observations possible; in fine, nothing to do but re- 
main shut up, thinking how lovely June is in these re- 
gions, and how dull and dreary this confinement has 
become. Over nine months held in bondage. Thus 
far in the month our prospect is not very promising. 
If we are to judge of the future by the past, very little 
can be said that is favorable ; but fortunately experi- 
ence of others in other Arctic wastes has demonstrated 
how quickly changes take place, and how little can be 
judged of the morrow by to-day. 

June 11$, Friday. — Another day of gloomy, un- 
pleasant weather, a drift to N. N. E. being indicated 
by the lead line. A drift this way is a welcome change 
to our going backward. Thick fog or impenetrable 
snow falls so soft that it melts on touching the floe, thus 
depriving us of the satisfaction of getting drinking 
water from it, whereby we might put our distiller out 
of commission and save one hundred pounds of coal a 
day. 

June 12$, Saturday . — These are, I think, our gloom- 
iest days, not alone because of the unpleasant weather, 
but because of the continued disappointment, hour after 
hour, at a time when we have some reason to hope for 
a release. Before many days the sun will have got his 
furthest north, and will commence going south again, 
and that in itself is not a comforting circumstance. 
Though the ice is visibly wasting on the surface, and 
is sloppy and in places ankle deep in water, there is 
enough that is firm and solid below to hold us fast, 
and prevent lanes or openings. This chass£eing around 
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before varying windy will perhaps bring us up near 
where we started, but it may also have the effect of 
shaking up the ice and cracking it, in which case the 
present temperature will prevent a re-freezing, and 
perhaps facilitate the making of a lane by which we 
can move. 

June 13 th, Sunday . — The general gloominess is some- 
what alleviated by the getting of observation for posi- 
tion, whereby I determine we are in latitude 74° 3' 46" 
•N., longitude 176° 53' 45" E., and have drifted since the 
9th instant thirteen miles to N. 69° W. Not encourag- 
ing, either for the Pole or the N. W. Passage; but quien 
sabe? 

At ten inspected the ship, finding everything neat, 
clean, and orderly. Divine service followed.' Jack 
captured a young fox. Turned it over to naturalist. 

June 14:th, Monday. — Mr. Collins was added to our 
sick-list last evening, — an attack of indigestion, or 
something of that kind, which is not serious enough for 
alarm. Danenhowor’s case remains the same, and the 
doctor tells me nothing more can be done for him until 
our return to the United States. To bring about any 
change in his condition a very severe operation is neces- 
sary, and in our circumstances such an operation is not 
to be resorted to. Besides proper instruments, the sur- 
geon ought to have an assistant, and the subsequent 
treatment of the patient requires the conveniences and 
appliances which a hospital alone can furnish. So far 
as the purposes of this expedition are concerned, Da- 
nenhower may be counted out entirely ; and my plans 
and operations are therefore to be made without his 
assistance or cooperation. 

All sorts of weather to-day, — sometimes a little blue 
sky, oftener overcast, a little fog, a little snow, and 
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some squalls. We are engaged in painting the ship 
outside, a curious spectacle in the ice-pack, and shall 
look as neat and trim ere long as if we were at anchor 
in a snug harbor. Our boats are also being painted, 
getting their share of the general “ tarring ” up. 

Jane 15 th, Tuesday . — Much water-sky all around ho- 
rizon, and from aloft we can see ponds here and there 
at long' intervals. 

June 16 th, Wednesday . — Observations to-day place 
us in 73° 40' 54" N., and 177° 18' 15" E., showing that 
we have drifted since yesterday thirteen miles to S. 18° 
E. This is the hardest blow of all, and- difficult to stand 
up under. Are we never to have a change ? Our sound- 
ings to-day are in twenty-five fathoms, so I suppose we 
are drifting towards some shoal on which our ice-field 
may bring up. I am too disgusted to make any more 
remarks on such a miserably resulting day. 

June 17th, Thursday. — Observations to-day place 
us in 73° 33' 41" N., and 177° 27' 15" E., showing a 
drift since yesterday of 7.7 miles to S. 21° E. 

The work of painting goes on as if we were in a har- 
bor with other ships to look at us, instead of being hard 
fast in the ice many hundred miles away from the rest 
of humanity. At all events we can admire the result 
of our own labor. 

June 18 th, Friday. — Our daily monotony is very 
depressing. Over nine months have we been held fast 
and drifted here and there at the will of the winds. So 
long as the temperature gave no chance for a change, 
no one expected it, and we cheerfully accepted the in- 
evitable. When during the month of May we steadily 
drifted to the northward and westward we were nearly 
as well pleased as if we had had a lane to move the 
ship along in, for we were advancing. Since the 4th 
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instant, however, we have been as steadily going back, 
and to-day we are very nearly in the same latitude we 
reached a month ago, and about fifteen miles W. of 
our old track, going on “ backward in our flight.” Here 
then, so far as we can judge, is a month lost, and worse 
than lost, for we have got into shallower water where 
but little wave action can or will take place to break 
up the field which surrounds us. Water-sky in abun- 
dance indicates some ponds, if no larger opening; 
though as they change positions daily, no very consid- 
erable opening can have occurred. In our immediate 
vicinity where the water pumped from the ship froze 
over the old ice, the crust is thawing and forming 
ponds. This makes our walking uncertain, for without 
warning one is apt to break through and be in water 
over his knees. As all around the ship ashes and ref- 
use have been spread, presenting a black surface, the 
ice underneath rapidly melts, and by the careful atten- 
tions of Melville, Dunbar, and the doctor, the resulting 
water is led by canals to the ditch, where, by its 
warmth, say 30°, it honey-combs the heavier ice be- 
neath. By the wasting of the ice the ship is more un- 
covered, and within a day or two we have noticed that 
she has come up, “ cradle and all,” about four inches, as 
indicated by the falling of the water-level on her doub- 
ling. Every day Mr. Dunbar and the men are out on 
the hunt, and occasionally a seal is brought in, in tow 
of the dogs, as the result. All bears seem to have dis- 
appeared, not a single track having been seen for some 
days. They evidently have gone to the land, where 
the breeding season affords them more attractive food 
than seal meat at rare intervals. 

June 19tfA, Saturday . — Observations to-day show 
a drift to S. 47° E. seven miles. That our drift is not 
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greater is remarkable, for, in the past twenty-four hours 
we have had N. W. winds, with velocities ranging from 
sixteen to twenty-four miles an hour. However, our 
field may have brought up, and though we are deepen- 
ing our water again to twenty-three and a half fathoms, 
it may be that we are being edged off, as the ice grinds 
on the shoal. Otherwise the day is without interest. 
Puffy, squally weather and occasional snow flurries go 
to make up a June day in these latitudes. 

June 20 th, Sunday. — Another week has come and 
gone and we are in the same place. Instead of repin- 
ing at not advancing, I suppose I ought to be grateful 
that I have a ship to hold us together, but weak human 
nature crops out occasionally. 

At ten I inspected the ship, finding everything in 
good condition, and shining with the coat of paint that 
has been applied. Then divine service was performed 
in the cabin. Newcomb, while out to-day, found a 
dozen mosquitoes. Carefully did he bring them to the 
ship as trophies. They were, when found on the snow, 
dull and sluggish, as if blown a long distance by the 
wind. 

June 21 st, Monday. — The advent and departure of 
another day to record ; and except that it is the longest 
day in the year to some people (though not of course 
to us, since we have the sun the whole twenty-four 
hours), it is hardly worth recording. Observations show 
us that we have drifted, since the 19th, eleven and 
three tenths miles to S. 68° E. Discouraging, very. 
And yet my motto is, “ Hope on, hope ever.” A very 
good one it is when one’s surroundings are more natural 
than ours ;■ but situated as we are it is better in the ab- 
stract than in realization. There can be no greater wear 
and tear on a man’s mind and patience than this life in 
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the pack. The absolute monotony; the unchanging 
round of hours ; the awakening to the same things and 
the same conditions that one saw just before losing 
one’s self in sleep ; the same faces ; the same dogs ; the 
same ice ; the same conviction that to-morrow will be 
exactly the same as to-day, if not more disagreeable ; 
the absolute impotence to do anything, to go anywhere, 
or to change one’s situation an iota; the realization 
that food is being consumed and fuel burned with no 
valuable result, beyond sustaining life ; the knowledge 
that nothing has been accomplished thus far to save 
this expedition from being denominated an utter fail- 
ure ; all these tilings crowd in with irresistible force on 
my reasoning powers each night ns I sit down to reflect 
upon the events of the day, and but for some still small 
voice within me that tells- me this can hardly be the 
ending of all my labor and zeal, I should be tempted to 
despair. 

All our books are road, our stories related ; our games 
of chess, cards, and checkers long since discontinued. 
When we assemble in the morning at breakfast we 
make daily a fresh start. Any dreams, amusing or pe- 
culiar, are related and laughed over. Theories as to 
whether wo shall eventually drift N. E. or N. W. are 
brought forward and discussed. Seals’ livers as a 
change of diet are pronounced a success. The temper- 
ature of the morning watch is inquired into, the direc- 
tion and velooity of the wind, and if it is snowing (as 
it generally is) we call it a “ fine summer day.” After 
breakfast we smoke. Ghipp gets a sounding and an- 
nounces a drift E. S. E. or S. E., os the case may be. 
We growl thereat. Dunbar and Alexey go off for 
seals with as many dogs os do not run away from them 
en route . The doctor examines Danenhower and Ivor* 
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sen, his two chronic patients. Melville draws a little 
for this journal, sings a little, and stirs everybody up to 
a realization that it is daytime. Danenhower talks in- 
cessantly — on any or all subjects, with or without an 
audience. The doctor moralizes between observations ; 
I smoke; Mr. Newcomb makes his preparations for 
dredging specimens ; Mr. Collins has not appeared, his 
usual hour being 12.30 in the afternoon. Meanwhile, 
the men have been set at work ; a sled and dogs are 
dispatched for the day’s snow for washing purposes. 
The .decks are cleared up, soundings made, berth deck 
inspected, and work of painting, scraping, or whatever 
is on hand commenced. The day’s rations are served 
out to the cook, and then we commence to drift out on 
the ice to dig ditches, to look at the dogs, calculate the 
waste in the ice since yesterday, and the probable 
amount by to-morrow. The dredge is lowered and 
hauled. I get the sun at meridian, and we go to din- 
ner. After dinner more smoke, more drawing, more 
singing, more talk, more ditch and canal-making, more 
hunting, more work, more dog inspection, and some at- 
tempts at napping until four p. m., when we are all 
around for anything that may turn up. At 5.30 time 
and azimuth sight, post position in cabin, make chart, 
go to supper at six, and discuss our drift, and then 
smoke, talk, and general kill-time occupations until ten 
p. m., when the day is ended. The noise subsides ; those 
who can, go to bed ; I write the log and my journal, 
make the observations for meteorology until midnight. 
Mr. Collins succeeds me four hours, Chipp him four 
hours, the doctor next four hours, Mr. Collins next six 
hours, .1 next two hours, Melville next two hours, and I 
end the day again, and so it goes. 

Our meals necessarily have a sameness. Canned 
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meats, salt beef, salt pork, and bear meat have the 
same taste at one time as another. Each day has its 
bill of face, but after varying it every day for a week 
we have, of course, to commence over again. Conse- 
quently we have it by heart, and know what we are 
going to eat before we sit down at table. Sometimes 
the steward startles us with a potato salad (potatoes 
now rotting too fast for our consumption), or a seal’s 
liver, or a bear’s tongue ; but we generally are not dis- 
turbed in that way. Our bill of fare is ample and good, 
our water is absolutely pure, and our fresh bread is 
something marvelous. Though disappointed day after 
day we are cheerful and healthy, and — here we are. 

Everything looks unsettled about the weather to- 
day. We have some squalls, a little rain, a little snow, 
a little mist, plenty of water-sky, and, alas, plenty of 
ice. The temperature ranges between 83° and 30°. ' 

June 22 d, Tuesday. — As a finishing touch to our 
cleaning house we to-day blacked down the rigging. 
Mr. Newcomb shot and secured a beautiful Eoss gull, 
which from its rarity is quite a prize. This makes the 
third of this species that he has secured, two last fall 
and one to-day. 

June 23 d, Wednesday. — Boss gulls are by no means 
rare with us, however rare they may be in other parts 
of the world, for to-day Aneguin shot another one and 
brought him in, making four in, our collection. Our 
bear meat beginning to run low, we have set to 
work accumulating seals, not only for the dogs hut for 
our own possible food, and 1 am much pleased to find 
that we have now twenty-seven on hand. Every day 
hunting parties are out bringing in one or two. Thus 
far we bury the seals in the snow to preserve them 
from the heab(?) of the sun, which will, of course, last 
25 
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only as long as we are held fast. When we move, I 
suppose we must utilize some empty space in the coal 
bunkers as a stow place for the carcasses. For some 
reason we see no walruses. The amount of bright 
sunlight we have had since the temperature has been 
pleasant has not been sufficient, perhaps, to induce the 
walruses to come out and bask in it. This month has 
been an eminently unpleasant one, for though the tem- 
perature has been comparatively high, say 32°, so much 
moisture has been contained in the air as to make us 
always chilly. The thawing on the surface of the floe 
has kept everything sloppy, some places being an inch 
deep and more in water. Under such circumstances 
moccasins are of no use ; rubber boots for steady wear 
are crippling to the feet, and we are compelled to fall 
back upon leather boots, which, though kept impervious 
to water by constant greasing, make our feet cold and 
uncomfortable. My plan is to wear my boots only 
when in the main cabin or on the ice ; as soon as I 
come into my own room I put on a pair of bird-skin 
slippers which Mr. Dunbar made for me, and which are 
as warm as can be desired. 

Owing to the* accumulation of ashes and rubbish 
around the ship, the ice in that locality is rapidly wast- 
ing, and in consequence more and more of the ship’s 
hull is being uncovered. Besides this there is a wast- 
ing going on in the ice-cradle which holds her, and this 
relief of so much weight allows her to rise more nearly 
to her proper flotation. This we see indicated by the 
daily difference of the water-level, and it averages 
nearly an inch a day. In an idle moment I appointed 
the 4th of July, the anniversary of the Jeannette’s 
christening, as the time when she would again be afloat 
and under way, and I shall be the happiest man north 
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of the Arctic Circle if such proves the case. Since our 
supply of snow begins to be difficult of access on ac- 
count of the sloppy condition of the ice which makes 
sledding bad, we to-day filled our tank on the spar deck 
with the water from the pools. The temperature is 
sufficient to prevent accident to our tank by any freez- 
ing. 

The dismal monotony of our daily existence still con- 
tinues, and while our drift is southward ho ! our social 
barometer is kept correspondingly low. The only ani- 
mate creatures in whom I detect no change are the 
dogs. They seem perfectly oblivious to all surround- 
ings, utterly indifferent whether the sun shines or does 
not shine, so long as they are fed. From the liberal 
diet of bear meat and seals’ entrails they have re- 
mained as fat as dumplings, and repudiate utterly any 
labor or exertion. When with the sunshine the tem- 
perature reaches 32°, it is amusing to see them pant, 
and seek shady places, while we human beings are 
merely comfortable. However, their heat has a better 
non-conductor than ours. 

June 24 th, Thursday. — A day without anything in 
particular to record. 

June 25 th, Friday. — This day is worthy of record as 
bringing another Boss gull, shot by Aneguin, and no 
less than nine seals. Besides this Aneguin saw and 
shot his last cartridge into a young bear, but the ani- 
mal, though bleeding freely, took to the water and 
escaped. The “ water ” referred to is the long lane 
about one and a half miles S. E. of the ship, which 
is daily visited by seal hunters. Thermometer is gen- 
erally at 31° and 32°, but at three p. m. it was 37.5°. 
Oh, if we could have it at 100° for a week to melt this 
ice rapidly ! That some melting is going on beneath is 
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shown by the water-level going steadily down on the 
ship’s side, the weight holding her down becoming less. 
We now have the sea-level at nine feet seven and a 
half inches forward. 

June 26/.7i, Saturday. — A drift of eight miles N. 
85° W. Thus it goes, E. one day, W. the next, N. one 
week, S. the next. When will this come to an end ? 
Twenty-four fathoms soundings, W. S. W. drift, also 
encouraging, very ! An opening ten feet wide oc- 
curred in the ice half way to the old opening one 
and a half miles S. E. of the ship. Much water-sky 
in all directions. 

June 27 th, Sunday. — At ten a. m. made my usual 
Sunday inspection, and read divine service thereafter 
in the cabin. From the crow’s-nest we can see that 
we are in the centre of an ice island, a lane of water in 
some places a quarter of a mile wide surrounding us at 
a distance of a mile. This would show that the ice 
does sometimes open in these latitudes, a fact which I 
had begun to doubt hitherto. 

June 28 th, Monday. — Mr. Dunbar started out this 
morning with the dingy to go ducking, intending to go 
to the lane of water about one mile N. W. of us, and 
try luck. He came back about four p. m. with thirteen 
ducks, and informed me that he followed the lane 
(which he thought ran N.) for nearly fifteen miles 
without coming to its end. The ice on each side (at 
times two thirds of a mile wide) was very old and heavy, 
five and six feet out of water, and so deep under water 
that he could not see the bottom of it. I began to look 
upon this as an avenue of escape, and ran over in my 
mind how I could get the ship through the mile of in- 
tervening ice into the lane and push on for something. 
But I need not have exercised my slumbering brain 
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tissue, for toward midnight the lane commenced to 
close, and I had the melancholy satisfaction of realiz- 
ing that had the ship been there she would in all prob- 
ability have had a fine squeezing. 

We find that the amount of water coming into the 
ship forward is decreasing quite sensibly, for we do not 
have to run our windmill nearly as much as formerly. 
The leak, or supposed leak aft, has stopped altogether. 
The ice right around us is wasting very fast, and we 
still continue to rise, bringing our cradle with us. To- 
day the water-line is at nine feet four inches on our 
stem. We are heeling 4° to starboard (3° all winter), 
and our doubling on the starboard side is about four 
inches above the water. The surface of our floe is 
dotted here and there with small lakes, which enable 
us to get water readily for our tank, and present so 
many excellent laundries for washing clothes. How 
disgusting it is to see ice form on the surface of our 
little lakes at the end of June. 

June 29£/i, Tuesday. — An uneventful day. We have 
drifted since yesterday three miles to S. 31° E. Not 
very encouraging, but still X hope on, hope ever. The 
lane of open water which Mr. Dunbar followed up for 
fifteen miles yesterday has closed again to-day, its gen- 
eral direction being indicated by disconnected small 
ponds here and there. The ship is still rising, the 
water-level being now at nine feet on the stem. 

June 30£/i, Wednesday. — The month of June comes 
to an end, and leaves us, I am sorry to say, fifty miles 
S. 9 8 E. of where we were at its commencement. We 
are, in fact, no further N. than we were between May 
16th and 17th, and may be said to have accomplished 
nothing in six weeks — both cheerful and encouraging ! 
Our position to-day is in 72° 19' 41" N., and 178° 27' 30" 
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E., and we have gone since yesterday S. 52° E. the 
enormous distance of one mile ! I am almost disgusted 
beyond redemption. To stand still would be bad enough, 
but to go backward is worse. To-day I had to inflict 
the first punishment of the cruise on Boyd, fireman, 
giving him watch and watch for twenty-four hours in 
the fire-room, for profane and abusive language to a 
shipmate. A magnificent day for weather, — a tem- 
perature of 41° at two p. m., and 34° at midnight. Not 
a cloud from noon to midnight. Mr. Dunbar took the 
dingy out to the long lead to-day, but found it all closed 
up. No ducks, therefore, were brought back, but a Ross 
gull, which, though quite rare in Europe and America, 
is with us a drug almost, for we have seven. 

July lsi, Thursday. — We commenced a new month 
with bright, pleasant weather, and almost cloudless sky, 
light southerly wind, and a temperature ranging from 
33° to 38 s . And as an encouraging fact, our sights 
show that we have drifted since yesterday two miles to 
N. 40° E. Let us hope that it is the beginning of a new 
era, and that we are now going to advance and no 
longer retreat. Nearly ten months held fast in the ice, 
but yet we are all here, and with two exceptions in 
good health. Danenhower drags along in as uncertain 
a condition as ever. Of late his eye has been accumu- 
lating trouble and begun to affect its mate, and the doc- 
tor has been compelled to cut and probe again daily as 
he did early in the winter. Though Danenhower stands 
the trial well, as far as his general health is concerned, 
I fear he may not be able to stand the wear and tear of 
another winter in the pack if we are unfortunate enough 
to have to endure it. He is, of course, very thin and 
bleached from his long confinement, but seems always 
bright and cheerful, and speaks of getting back to duty 
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in a short time, which, of course, I know to be out of 
the question. Our other sick man, Iversen, seems to be 
improving, only occasionally breaking out into hysteri- 
cal weeping, etc. ; but his gloomy ideas of being watched 
and a mutiny, etc., seem to have subsided. 

Our coal account shows that we have remaining fifty- 
six and one half tonB. At all hazards I must retain 
thirty tons for keeping us warm and cooking and dis- 
tilling next winter, so that I have just twenty-six tons 
that could be devoted to steaming in case I had a fair 
chance to accomplish anything. As our consumption 
per diem in steaming would be at least five tons, 1 have 
in round numbers five days’ steaming. And with this I 
have to make the Pole, accomplish the N. W. Passage, 
or go back empty handed. What an ending the last 
would be compared with our beginning, — the yachts, 
the fort’s salute, etc., etc. It makes my heart sick to 
think of it. What a return for the expenditure of 
money 1 What a realization of all my fond dreams and 
hopes ! 

To-day our men dug away the ice under and around 
our propeller well, hoping for a time soon to come when 
we can get the screw up and have a look at it. We 
still rise slowly, but there is yet a large mass dinging 
to us. Melville tried the other day to turn the Borew 
shaft by jacking, but it was held too rigidly. 

July 2d, Friday . — Another uneventful day, and such 
gloriously beautiful weather that our enforced idleness 
becomes terrible. A temperature ranging from 34° to 
46.4° and back to 82°, and ponds here and there to 
mock us with water that is too little for navigation and 
too salt for drinking — at all these we stand and look, 
and see one day more pass by without our having done 
a thing that is to our credit 
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July M, Saturday. — The amount of water finding 
its way into the fore peak has become very small, and 
within the last week or two just a small stream running 
over the floors. But to-day even that small amount has 
ceased, and the fore peak and flour-room are both as 
dry as a bone. The amount of water lodging in the 
fire-room bilge is correspondingly small. Wc have been 
accustomed to let about five inches accumulate, in order 
to have a convenient feed for our distilling apparatus, 
running the windmill, or pumping by hand, when that 
depth has been increased. The light airs and calms of 
the past day or two have necessitated the use. of the 
quarter deck bilge-pump, and I have remarked that a 
dozen strokes or so each hour have caused it to “ suck.” 
The melting of the surface ice around us has so much 
decreased the mass of ice surrounding the ship that it 
has been buoyed up by the water bringing the ship with 
it, and to-day the water-level is at a height, or perhaps 
more properly depth, of eight feet seven inches on our 
stem. 

The decrease of the leak is pleasant enough, though 
of course I can assign no satisfactory reason. The 
change from 3,663 gallons per hour to a dozen strokes 
of a hand bilge-pump is too remarkable to be mentioned 
casually. The change has been gradual, and inexplica- 
ble beyond a certain extent. The settling down and 
hardening of the oatmeal, white lead, oakum, etc., be- 
tween the frames may have caused a partial barrier to 
the entrance of the water, and the raising of the ship 
and ice out of the water, and so diminishing the height 
of the water head, may have so decreased the pressure 
as to make that barrier effectual. As no water flows 
into the fore peak, this seems to follow naturally, and 
the small accumulation in the flre-room may proceed 
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from some other source yet undiscovered. Small as it 
is, it will not occasion us much uneasiness. I am un- 
able to get under the coal bunkers, because of the fifty- 
six odd tons of coal there remaining, and. the impracti- 
cability of attempting to remove it while I am daily 
hoping for a breaking up of the ice and a resumption 
of our voyage. 

We have dug away all the ice we could get at under 
the stern,’ in the hope of liberating our screw in order 
to trice it up for examination. But enough ice re- 
mains under water to hold it firmly. Leaning 3° or 4° 
to starboard, the port side of our ship looms up like a 
frigate, and at a little distance we stand, seemingly, on 
top of the ice. Drawing but eight feet seven inches 
forward, and twelve feet aft, gives us a very “ down at 
heel ” look, and makes me wonder what we shall-really 
■draw when the ice-cradle breaks up under us and lets 
us down to our line of flotation. 

Our daily expenditure of fuel amounts to one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds. (One hundred and ten 
pounds for the galley and sixty for distilling.) I am 
very much in hope that the distilling may soon be dis- 
continued; for the doctor, who has been carefully 
watching and experimenting with the melting ice hum- 
mocks and the ponds, informs me to-day that, though 
the ponds are too salt for use, the surfaces of the hum- 
mocks give water containing only two grains of chlo- 
rine. Accordingly on Monday we shall commence col- 
lecting surface ice in barrels, thawing the same and 
testing the resulting water, and accumulate a tankful 
if possible, thus relieving the distiller, and saving sixty 
pounds coal per diem. 

The little ponds in our neighborhood have been freez- 
ing every night at midnight with the thermometer at 
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30° and 31°, thus indicating the comparative freshness 
of their waters. In the daytime our dogs drink freely 
from these ponds, and our men use them as convenient 
washing-places for clothes. To-day an amusing sight 
was presented by a wash-tub, wash-board and all, on the 
ice, and the nautical performer as earnestly engaged in 
his laundry as if no such thing as ice or a ship was 
within a thousand miles. 

To-day we ate the last of our bear meat, that good 
and solid addition to our food during the many months! 
we have been in the ice. Having upward of forty 
seals, we shall now occasionally fall back on them for a 
change in our bill of fare. Yesterday we had ducks 
for dinner in the cabin, the result of Mr. Dunbar’s hunt 
the other day ; to-day we had bear fore and aft, and 
to-morrow all hands will try seal. Our position to-day 
is in latitude 73° 24' 13" N., and longitude 178° 34' 
E., having drifted since yesterday the stupendous dis- 
tance of one and four tenths miles N. 27° W. Any- 
thing, however, so long as it is not S. Weather bright, 
and pleasant ; brilliant sunshine for the whole twenty- 
four hours makes me deplore our inability to devote it 
to accomplishing some good and useful purpose. 

July 4 th, Sunday. — In reality this is Monday, July 
5th, because we have crossed the 180th meridian, and 
should have changed our date ; but as I hope to get E. 
again this summer, I have seen fit to keep the old reck- 
oning. A year ago to-day we were in San Francisco, 
and received a visit from Lord Loftus, while on his way 
to Sydney, as Governor of New Smith Wales. At din- 
ner to-day we recalled that event. Ah, well ! who can 
tell what a year will bring forth. We certainly have 
not realized our anticipations by long odds ; and I see 
in the faces round about me no hope of so doing. 
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Stuck in the ice — mired, in fact, at 73° 24' N., it is 
hard to hope that we shall make any record worth com- 
paring with any other. Being the first Sunday in the 
month, we had, of course, the Articles of War and 
general muster preceding my inspection and divine ser- 
vice. 

July 5th, Monday. — Celebrated the anniversary of 
American Independence by dressing ship with ensigns 
at mast-heads, and signals in a rainbow; and I hope 
American Independence will feel sufficiently compli- 
mented by its celebration in this place for the first time. 
The weather prevented me from determining the exact 
spot of the celebration by observations. The latitude, 
73° 26' 7" N., is all I could get. Thick fog and a 
searching mist made a wretched day. The flags were 
all covered with rime and frost when hauled down, 
and will need several days’ good sunning to be dried. 

July 5tli, Tuesday. — All our time and attention 
were occupied to-day in collecting surface ice and thaw- 
ing the same in our water tank for drinking and cooking 
purposes. The greatest care was exercised in the se- 
lection of the ice ; but occasionally some would prove 
to have been dug too deeply, and would give so much 
salt in its resulting fluid as to require rejection. As a 
general rule, the soft snow-like surface crust was suffi- 
ciently fresh to make a potable element ; but if by ac- 
cident or carelessness the spade struck into the under- 
lying ice, a salty solution was the result. Dr. Ambler 
and Chipp watched the matter closely and faithfully, 
repeated tests being made of each barrelful of snow 
before emptying it into the tank ; and I am satisfied 
that every precaution was taken to provide a sufficiently 
pure element. The change from distilled water to 
melted ice is a bold experiment, and only warranted by 
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our zeal to save every pound of coal wo can for possi- 
ble steaming this summer, or keeping us wann next 
winter. To quicken the process of thawing, a steam- 
pipe was led from the steam-cutter’s boiler into the 
tank on the spar deck, and the steam driven into the 
tank through it. As our tank holds four hundred gal- 
lons, I am anxious to accumulate that quantity rapidly, 
and shut down on all consumption of fuel, except for 
the galley, as speedily as possible. Parties going out 
to hunt return with the news that the ship is in the 
centre of an island of ice about two and one half miles 
in diameter, with a narrow canal running around it. . 

July 1th, Wednesday. — We succeeded in getting 
our tank filled to-day with a sufficiently pure water 
from melted surface ice, and I accordingly directed the 
distilling to be stopped. Thus we save sixty pounds of 
coal per diem, and give a rest to our engineer’s depart- 
ment, which has been steadily employed in night and 
day watches all the winter and spring ; in fact, upon 
the firemen and coal-heavers has fallen most of the un- 
comfortable toil, for whether in distilling, or running 
steam-pumps, or repairing, they have not had an all- 
night in since November. 

Such little pumping as is required, about a dozen 
strokes every two hours, is done by the man on watch 
for the time being, and we have now little beyond the 
ship’s routine, except watching and waiting for an open- 
ing in the ice that will let us free. 

Nowhere in my life have I experienced or felt such 
a perfect silence as prevails in these icy wastes when 
the wind dies away. It is positively maddening. After 
ten f. 3i., when all noise ceases on board ship, and the 
dogs are dozing away on ash heaps and dirty spots 
around her, one standing a little distance apart and 
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looking at the surroundings would feel inclined to be- 
lieve that no life existed but his own. On such occa- 
sions I go a little distance off and ruminate over our 
past, and wonder as to our future ; hut to-night the si- 
lence was so painful as to easily induce me to go back 
to the cabin where my own kind could be seen and 
their voices hoard. 

The running of the water over the floes in long lanes 
has made regular sluice ways through which the melt- 
ings run to find the sea-level. Our old sounding hole, 
about one hundred yards on the starboard quarter, 
offers an access to the sea, and several streams have 
scoured a way or had a way made for them. This run- 
ning water has wasted the ice away until at the edges 
of the hole it is but two feet thick, and covered with 
six inches of water swirling about like a maelstrom. 
Through this we can see the seeming black cavern be- 
low, and in the monotony which hangs around us I 
almost feel tempted to jump down it to see where it 
goes to. 

July 8th, Thursday. — ■ I have hereinbefore men- 
tioned that the greatest thickness of a single floe seen 
by us was seven feet ten inches, or say roughly eight 
feet. When, after ramming the ship through forty 
miles of leads last September, she was finally brought 
up, I pushed her into a crevice between two heavy 
floes which we subsequently found to be thirteen feet 
in thickness. I think this great depth was caused by 
the overriding of one floe on another, and regelation 
under pressure having taken place, the two became 
united as one mass. Mr. Dunbar, in his several tramps, 
has met ice which he describes as “ so deep that you 
could now see how deep it was.” This being rather 
vague, I directed him to-day to take with him a line. 
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with hook attached, to catch under these floes, and thus 
give a measure of their thickness. Upon his return 
he reports that ho measured floes ten and twelve feet 
thick, and some fourteen and fifteen feet thick, and the 
surface was “ from a foot to eighteen inches above the 
water.” It is, of course, impossible that such thick- 
nesses should bo ascribed to any one single floe. 1 am 
satisfied that when water has frozen to a thickness of 
eight feet the ice forms a blanket which effectually 
prevents the radiation of heat from the water beneath, 
and thus makes further freezing impossible. Any 
further thickness is due to deposits of snow on the sur- 
face, or the shoving under of another floe and a union 
by regelation between the two. When, last November, 
we were squeezed out of our icy bed and pushed out 
into water, we were as truly floating for a time as if in 
mid-ocean. The next day, however, we were iced in. 
This freezing continued from November 28th to Janu- 
ary 17th, by which latter date the ice had a thickness 
of forty-eight inches (four feet). Subsequent measure- 
ments were rendered impossible by the smash up of 
the 19th of January, when floes so overrode and under- 
rode our surrounding ice as to jumble it all in a heap. 
When we commenced to dig a canal around the ship we 
dug through four feet of ice before the water flowed in 
on us, but that depth was due to piling up, of course, 
and not to any direct freezing. As our leak has almost 
altogether subsided, it is safe to assume that wo are 
buoyed up by a floe of ice extending down and under 
the keel, which floe, being lightened by its surface 
thawing under the ashes and refuse we had spread 
around us, is enabled to float so much higher. One of 
these days, let us hope, this mass will break and let us 
down to our bearings. 
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July 9th, Friday. — The events o£ the day may be 
summed up in a few words. Our position shows a drift 
of one mile to S. 24° E. Encouraging, very. We loose 
sails for the first time in over ten months, and find 
them just as good as they were the day they were last 
furled. 

July 19th, Saturday. — A day of almost steady rain 
and fog, and, to my sensation, more disagreeable in 
temperature than the coldest weather of winter. The 
thermometer ranged between 80° and 34.5°, but the 
dampness and moisture seemed to pierce to the bone 
and marrow. 

July 11th, Sunday. — I succeeded in establishing our 
position to-day in latitude 73° 38' N., longitude 177° 
59' 30" E., showing a drift since the 9th of one and 
four tenths miles to N. 68° E. This seems to be worse 
and worse, for at this rate before many days we shall 
stand absolutely still. It is awfully discouraging to 
wait a couple of days for a sight of the sun (and hope, 
meanwhile, that you are drifting in some decent man- 
ner), and find at last that you have moved a mile. 
Had the usual Sunday inspection, followed- by divine 
service. 

Since the distilling has ceased we light a wood fire 
in the galley each evening to bojl the tea water. Our 
empty barrels and boxes have accumulated largely, so 
we have quite a supply to fall back upon for occasional 
fires instead of using coal. 

July 13<A, Tuesday. — Observations to-day show a 
drift since yesterday of three and seven tenths miles to 
N. 13° W. We seem to be coming up slowly, ice and. 
all, as indicated by the gradual falling of the water- 
level on our hulL Heeling 5 e to starboard still, and 
that is also, slightly increasing. Of course I cannot say 
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when this will stop. In order to get an idea of the cor- 
rect thickness of the ice in our neighborhood (in case 
subsequent emergency should make it advisable to dig 
or saw out a dock, if possible, and make an effort to 
drag the ship into it), I directed Chipp to make bor- 
ings, and he reports, as far as can be made out, the 
situation as follows : — 

The ship is held firmly by a cradle of ice which, from 
the mainmast aft, averages five feet in thickness. (Un- 
der the stem it is five feet four inches thick below the 
surface of the water.) From ahead to the mainmast, 
about, there is a second floe piece which shoved under 
the first floe on January 19th. 

Thickness of ice below the surface of the water : — 


Under the stem 5 ft. 4 in. 

50 ft. astern 4 ft. 3 in. 

100 ft. astern 4 ft. 8 in. 

150 ft. astern 5 ft. 0 in. 

250 yds. starboard quarter 5 ft. 0 in. 


The ice as a general thing has its surface about four 
inches above the level of the water. This is what is 
left of the direct freezing since November 30, 1879, of 
course thawing having taken place on the surface by 
reason of the sun’s rays, and underneath by action of 
the warmth of the water, say 34°. 

In company with Melville and Dunbar I walked one 
of Mr. Dunbar’s mile estimates (about two and a half 
miles in fact) to the S. E., where there has been an 
opening affording seal shooting. In a straight line, as 
■a bird would fly, it is about one and a quarter miles dis- 
tant, the increased amount being caused by necessary 
detours, to go around small ponds which one cannot 
jump over, and which are in places over one’s boot-tops 
in depth. These are, of course, formed from surface 
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thawing. Arrived at the “open water” it proved to 
he nearly closed, a width of six feet only allowing a 
look down in the depths below. The ice seemed to be 
about four feet in thickness, but looking only was very 
■deceptive. In this precious lane there floated a broken 
portion of the floe, and anxious to realize the sensation 
of being under way again I embarked on it and pushed 
myself across. Near the old opening there was consid- 
erable dirty ice, with shells and small pebbles, showing 
that this ice had been on the bottom, or had rubbed 
along the land, or (query ?) was it refuse matter left on 
it by a walrus ? Near by we found a log of birch (?), 
heavy from water soaking, but sound and fresh at the 
fractured end. Not being able to bring it in we stuck 
it up in a hummock, that some men might let their 
dogs drag it in to-morrow. We started with three 
dogs, but not liking to wet their feet they ran away 
from us and returned to the ship. 

July 14 th, Wednesday. — Having great difficulty in 
getting any work out of our “ hoodlum gang,” Jack, 
Tom, and Wolf, a method of punishment had to be de- 
vised. Ordinarily they lie around on ash-heaps all day 
in the sun, blinking lazily, and ready to head an attack 
on some wandering dog in search of a bone, or more 
particularly sallying out to meet some dog returning 
with the hunters, who has incurred their grave dis- 
pleasure by assisting at any work. The sight of a 
harness, merely, reminds them of a pressing engage- 
ment elsewhere; and the moving of a dog sled in their 
range of vision seems suggestive of the advisability of 
a change of base. Accordingly, each morning, when 
the ice has to be dragged in for melting, these three 
are , occupied in surveying the work from a distance 
until it is completed; and then they unite in an attack 
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on those who did the dragging. They were caught by 
strategy to-day, however, and harnessed up j but Tom 
slipped his harness quietly and bolted, while Wolf 
chewed his through and escaped. When caught they 
were securely tied to a rope over the stern, and kept 
there until ten f. m., when, in order that their howls 
might not keep everybody awake, they were anchored 
with an ice-claw some distance off. This disgusted 
them. Tom took his punishment solemnly and quietly, 
but Wolf yelled incessantly, so much so, that Torn got 
provoked and thrashed him twice into silence. 

Position to-day, latitude N. 73° 42' 50", longitude E. 
178° 1', showing a drift since yesterday of throe and 
two tenths miles due E. Much fog and mist, and occa- 
sional drizzling rain, throughout the day. About one 
and a fourth miles N. W. of the ship there is a lane 
of water one fourth mile in width, and extending W. 
Mr. Dunbar plans going to it to-morrow and cruising 
on it in our skin boat. This is the baidera received at 
St. Michael’s, which was originally forty feet long, but 
we have cut it down to about twenty-five feet, making 
it more portable, and when not in use easily hoisted 
under our cutter. 

July 15 th, Thursday. — Mr. Dunbar started out this 
morning, but soon returned, having found the lead of 
yesterday all closed up. Thus do things change in this 
part of the world. We made the discovery this morn- 
ing that the ship had come up one inch forward, and 
gone down an inch aft, caused probably by the encra- 
dling underlying ice having melted sufficiently to 
change the point of support farther forward. It will 
give us something to watch from day to day. 

The forenoon gave us very fine weather. At noon I 
got the latitude, showing, I am sorry to say, a small 
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southing. At two o’clock the sky became overcast, and 
from that time to midnight we had rain, mist, and thick 
fog. Although no material change occurred in the 
temperature (at midnight it was 32°), the sensation of 
cold was increased about 100 per cent. The mist, fog, 
and rain seemed to penetrate to one’s marrow in the 
most aggravating manner, and reminded him forcibly 
of the warmer times we have been accustomed to at 
home, where no doubt this afternoon our friends have 
been suffering from heat and sighing for ice and the 
shade. 

And thus, with our routine of eating, drinking, and 
sleeping, hourly weather observations, and the work of 
the ship, the day comes to an end, and, in the language 
of Mr. Wilfer, we can exclaim, “ Another one of them 
gone.” 

July 10 th, Friday. — Our observations to-day show 
a drift since the 14th of nine miles to S. 43° E. Eather 
discouraging as to direction, but hopeful as showing a 
loose condition of the ice, which admits of our readily 
moving in compliance with the wind. The open water 
(i e. a crack in the ice), one and a half miles S. E. of 
the ship, has widened somewhat, and beyond it the ice 
seems broken up in large blocks, though from their 
uneven surfaces we cannot tell for how great a distance 
this broken condition extends. 

While Mr. Dunbar and Alexey were out to-day, the 
latter shot a seal, and apparently killed it, as it lay 
stretched out on the ice. It was, however, only stunned, 
for, as Alexey approaohed it, it made for the water. 
Quickening his steps he reached it in time to grab it 
by the hind flipper, in an effort to hold it. But Mr. 
Seal was too sharp for Alexey, and managed to wriggle 
out of his girasp> 
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This seems to be the time for shedding the coat, as 
all our captures are made while the seal is out of water, 
getting rid of his old coat by friction on tho ice. But 
they are rare in this neighborhood, for some reason or 
other. Had the spruce (?) log 1 brought in which we 
found the other day. 

July 17th, Saturday. — A day of not much interest. 
Much fog, mist, and rain prevailed, and during the af- 
ternoon snow fell. This is a nice showing for tho 17th 
day of July, indeed. So slack does tho ice seem, that 
a shift of wind is immediately noticeable in our change 
of drift. 

July 18?A, Sunday. — Another week has come and 
gone, and here we are yet held in bondage. This kind 
of life is most discouraging. If we were only drifting 
toward our goal, we would bo somewhat content ; but 
alas! we are steadily drifting away from it: or, if in 
our enforced idleness we wore accomplishing anything 
for the good of science or human nature, it would bo a 
comfort, — but instead of either we are simply burning 
coal to cook food to consume day after day. Over ton 
months of this imprisonment have we had, and in fact 
were it not that a certain indefinable, and I confess in- 
explicable something, keeps telling me all will come 
out right yet, I could hardly assign any reason why it 
should not last any multiple of ten months more. Cur- 
rents there are none, except such as are oreated locally 
and temporarily by a wind. See-saw, see-saw N. W. 
with a S. E. wind, and then S. E. with a N. W. wind, 
and the same result with any other two succeeding 
winds. The surface water shows no increase of tem- 
perature that is not due to the air, and the bottom 
water has a temperature of 80°. Inspected the ship 
and read divine service, thus, as it were, makiner the 
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mark that distinguishes Sunday from other days in this 
part of the world as well as in other parts. 

July 19t/i, Monday. — I cannot help thinking, as I 
turn over a new leaf and commence a fresh page, that 
I am wasting stationery in keeping a daily record of so 
unimportant matter as our daily life. Each night I am 
forced to admit that another day of our short season 
is slipping away without any result worthy of the spirit 
which conceived, and the enterprise which carried into 
effect, this present Arctic expedition. And the realiza- 
tion of our utter impotence to change our fate in any 
way makes such an admission doubly disagreeable. A 
bear in a trap, a bird in a cage, a ship in the ice, are 
alike held in bondage sharp and galling. 

Of late, when one is tempted to feel blue, the sun, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, induces cheerful- 
ness, rather adds to our disgust. For as that luminary 
provides means of determining our position, we are in- 
formed on each occasion how far we have gone back- 
wards ; or, in other words, how much nearer we are to 
the South Pole and how much farther from the North 
Pole. To-day, for example, we get observations for the 
first time since the 16th, and find we have been drift- 
ing, in these three days past, thirteen and four tenths 
miles to S. 8° W. And this, despite the fact that we 
have been having W. and N. W. winds. Job is re- 
corded to have had many trials and tribulations which 
he bore with wonderful patience; but so far as is 
known he was never caught in pack ice and drifted S. 
and W. with W. winds. 

Hoping to see something consoling, I took a team of 
dogs out to-day to the S. E., to the open lane of water; 
and after having been run away with twice ahd brought 
back to the ship by the dogs, I was forced to secure 
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the services of Alexey to get me to my destination. 
A white man inspires no fear among those animals. 
Beaching the open water I found it was about one 
fourth of a mile in width, enough to handle a vessel in 
under steam, but made a circle around the ship irreg- 
ularly. I am satisfied that nearly all the ice in our 
neighborhood is of this last winter’s formation, having 
frozen over the. small lake into which we were squeezed 
out from among the heavy ice on November 26th last. 
The borders of our island arc formed of ice of great 
thickness, perhaps forty feet thick, whose surfaces are 
about three feet above the level of the water. The ice 
which immediately surrounds us has an average thick- 
ness of say five feet, except where crowding, as for 
instance under our bows, has caused one layer to ride 
over or under another, making a thickness of ten or 
fifteen feet. 

Owing to decay, the cradle of ice holding the ship 
is becoming specifically lighter, and buoying us up ; 
for to-day the water-level stands at seven feet four 
inches forward, and eleven feet eight and a fourth 
inches aft. We are also slowly increasing our heel 
to starboard, it being now 6i°. 

July 20 th, Tuesday . — A day of no importance what- 
ever. Desiring to learn something of the character of 
the ice at the borders of our. island, I started at one 
p. m., accompanied by Melville and Dunbar and a heavy 
dog team. Going out to southeast, we got around to 
west in about two hours and a half ; but as the sledg- 
ing was in some places very bad over broken ice, 
the time was much longer than the aotual distance 
would haye required if on a level. The oharacter of 
the ice is . as indicated in yesterday’s record, — one 
season’s ice near the ship, and old and very heavy ice 
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on the borders. Excepting a very narrow lead at west 
going a short distance to north, I saw no way of get- 
ting out of this neighborhood, even if we were afloat 
and at liberty to move. As far as our floating is con- 
cerned, that must be left to time. To-day the water- 
level is at seven feet four inches forward, and eleven 
feet nine and one half inches aft, and our heel 5j° to 
starboard. 

Gloomy, disagreeable weather. Surely we must be 
having a backward summer to have such a state of af- 
fairs at this date. As an addition to our trophies, a 
branch of birch and the skull of a codfish were brought 
in to-day. 

July 21s?, Wednesday. — Temperature between 31° 
and 34°, making one feel cold to the marrow of the 
bones. I can safely say that I did not feel one half as 
uncomfortable during the winter’, with a temperature of 
minus 30°, as I do now at a temperature of plus 30° 
The first was a hard, dry cold, which seemed to strike 
but glance off, while the last is a soft, wet cold that 
penetrates at once. 

July 22c?, Thursday. — This afternoon I started out 
with Melville, Dunbar, Ancguin, and a dog team, to see 
some more of our ice-island. I succeeded, however, in 
getting around from west to north only, the traveling 
being very rough indeed, Arriving at north, I found 
the lane of water closing up, the five foot (one sea- 
son’s) ice piling up in huge slabs on some very old and 
heavy ice. The sight and the sound quite carried me 
back to our experience during the winter. As the soft 
state of the surfaces rendered impossible the high 
Scream which we used to listen to, there was not much 
of the terror inspired} but one could not help bring 
impressed with the tremendous force with which, these 
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blocks were crushed along, reared up, and tumbled over, 
and the silent grinning “ surge ” with which the force 
continued when one would suppose it counteracted and 
ended. Here I was ready to turn back, having been 
out three hours, and being wot through from wading 
and being dragged through ponds too wide to go 
around without immensely increasing the distance. 

A truly wretched day, squally, rainy, snowy, and 
what not. At six a. m. Chipp required seven letters to 
record the state of the weather, — o. c. m. q. p. r. s., 
— which shows it must have been somewhat mixed. 

The surface of the water stands to-day seven foot two 
and throe fourths inches forward, and eleven feet eleven 
and three fourths inches aft, the ship slowly coming up 
forward and settling down aft A careful calculation 
shows that this gradual settling is increasing tho leak 
slightly, for wo now require 317 strokes of tho pump in 
twenty-four hours against 240 a week ago ; but as both 
amounts are very trivial they are not worthy of serious 
attention. Our windmill stands ready for work when- 
ever there is any occasion for it. 

July 23 d, Friday. — Fog and mist and a little snow. 
Are we to have no summer at all ? 

July 24 th, Saturday. — A day as uninteresting as 
yesterday, and it seems a waste of ink and paper to 
mention it. A little rain, a little snow, and general dis- 
comfort And worse than all, but one more month re- 
mains of an Arctic season, and here we are held as if 
in a vise. 

July 25 th, Sunday. — One week more of summer has 
passed and gone, and we seem nearer to another winter 
than to any successful result. Regularly as clock-work 
we perform the same duties day after day, hading each 
morning the same surroundings we had the day before. 
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The monotony of doing nothing but waiting, waiting, is 
very trying. If we only had land in sight anywhere, I 
think wo would risk a journey to it. Divine service 
followed inspection, as is usual on Sundays. Seal at 
dinner, with macaroni, tomatoes, etc., etc., as per bill 
of fare, and a glass of sherry with our corn starch pud- 
ding. As far as food goes we are in luxury. 

Got to-day our first oogook ( Phoca barbata — 
bearded seed), shot by Aneguin. She was eight feet 
long, and while her flesh is valuable for dog food her 
skin will make boot soles. 

July 26 th, Monday. — An unfortunate accident oc- 
curred to-day. Alexey had been out shooting, and 
brought back for examination a Remington cartridge, 
which had failed to explode in his rifle. Sitting down 
quietly, without any one noticing what he was about, he 
placed the cartridge between the thumb and finger of 
his left hand while ho picked away at the fulminate cap 
with his knife in his right hand. Suddenly the cartridge 
exploded, and without detaching the bullet the shell 
flow out into ragged edges, which cut Alexey’s left hand 
sadly, besides badly burning it with the powder. He 
was at once a much demoralized native, the shock af- 
fecting him considerably. The doctor, of course, at 
once took hold of the patient, and nothing serious is to 
be anticipated, beyond deprivation of his servioes for 
some days. The chances are that Alexey will be more 
respectful in his dealings with ammunition. 

Generally speaking, the day was as gloomy as its 
predecessors. An almost steady fall of light snow until 
nine a. m., and this is the height of summer ! 

Some day or other some one, myself perhaps, looking 
over these pages will complain of their sameness and 
lack of interest. The popular idea is, ho doubt, that 
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the record of daily life in the Arctic regions , sliould l)c 
vivid, exciting, and full of hair-breadth escapes, or en- 
joyable and profitable because of the acquisition of valu- 
able information. If the popular idea is the correct one, 
how dull and weary and unprofitable will the record of 
our cruise have been ! 1 confess to so much disappoint- 
ment and mortification that 1 am ashamed each day to 
make an entry in this book, and willingly defer it to the 
last moments before going to bed. What can 1 say that 
has not already been said over and over again ? Here 
wo are, hold fast in the ice, drifting south instead of 
north, powerless to change our movement an inch, hop- 
ing to-day that to-morrow will bring a change ; realizing 
to-morrow, when it becomes “ to-day,” that it is the 
same as yesterday was; seeing a summer (?) slip by 
without doing anything to retrieve our reputation or 
make us worthy of being numbered in the list of Arctic 
expeditions ; full of health and energy, with zeal to 
dare anything, and yet like captives behind bars : add 
all these together, as making up the sum of one’s sen- 
sations and experiences, and it will be seen that the 
surroundings are hardly favorable to glowing narrative 
or absorbing tale. 

So thoroughly do wo feel that we are accomplishing 
nothing, that some of us think that the food wo eat and 
the coal burned to cook it are utter and absolute waste. 
Of what avail are health and energy if we oan make no 
use of them ? In the world we are not judged by what 
we can do, but by what we actually perform. In the 
case of an Arctic expedition, judgment is passed on re- 
sults and not on the zeal or intention. A ship having 
the North Pole for an objective point must got to the 
Polo, otherwise her best efforts are a failure. No mat- 
ter what the difficulties, or troubles, or accidents, the 
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failure to do the specified thing stands out in bold let- 
ters. So with us. We started for the Pole ; we are be- 
set in the pack in 71° plus ; we drift northwest ; our 
ship is injured, and we have to burn coal to save her; 
we drift baick southeast; we are passing our second sum- 
mer more unprofitably than our first, for then we were 
moving. No matter how much we have endured, no 
matter how often we have been in jeopardy, no matter 
that we bring the ship and ourselves back to our start- 
ing-point, no matter if we were absent ten years in- 
stead of one, — we have failed, inasmuch as we did not 
reach the Pole ; and wo and our narratives together are 
thrown into the world’s dreary waste-basket, and re- 
called and romembered only to be vilified or ridiculed. 

And yet 1 would not wish to be understood as imply- 
ing wo have given up the fight. We look for to-mor- 
row with just the satne faith and with as great expec- 
tations aH we did on the 1st of June. But we do not 
spend to-day in idleness for all that. A full meteoro- 
logical record is kept, soundings are taken, the dredge 
is hauled, specific gravities and sea temperatures are 
token, astronomical observations made and positions 
computed, dip and declination of the needle observed 
and recorded, experiments made with ice and snow and 
surface water, birds shot and skinned, seals hunted, 
mechanics employed, ship’s routine carried out, etc. j 
everything we cap do is done as faithfully, as strictly, 
as mathematically as if we were at the Pole itself, or the 
lives of millions depended on our adherence to routine. 
Not a word is said about going back. Occasionally a 
trip is proposed somewhere, — r to Paris, to Naples, to the 
West Indies, to come off “ one of these days when we 
get back.” We go on with the regularity of a man- 
of-war in port- We look upon this plane — the pack 
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— as a kind of Key West or Anpinwall, dull as a hoe 
and dreary to stay in, but bouud to come in sometimes 
in a three years’ cruise in those neighborhoods. And 
Jack’s philosophy, “ It is all in a cruise, boys ; the more 
days the more dollars,” comes in well apropos. 

July 2Jth, Tuesday. — Excellent observations to-day 
show us a drift of one mile south sinco yesterday. 
Light snow falls nearly all day, and tlio temperature 
rises from 26° to 80° ! Te gods, yo gods ! 

July 28f/i, Wednesday. — A gloomy, disagreeable day, 
and a mile further south than yesterday. 

July 29th, Thursday. — To-day becomes memorable 
as showing that we are again at the 180th meridian. 
Since the 27th we have drifted seventeen and two 
tenths miles to N. 84° E. 

As 1 did not chango our date when we passed to the 
westward of the 180th meridian on the Oth of May, no 
confusion of dates now occurs, although we wero longer 
in getting to the eastward again than I had anticipated. 
1 am glad that I did not change the date, for wore we 
to vibrate from one side to the other on ondless per- 
plexity would follow any attempt to settle upon any 
particular date for an occurrence. Our great drift 
seems to show that the ice is slacker to the eastward 
of us than to the northward, for though in obedience to 
a strong S. and S. S. W. wind we should have gone N. 
or N. N. E., we have in reality gone E. and a half N. 
What is in store for us it is impossible to anticipate. 
If we have not had our summer yet, we may hope to 
do something next month. If our summer has oome 
and gone, then, alas, our chanoes are dim. If one could 
see into the future how much anxiety might be spared 
in the . present. It is very hard to realize that ell our; 
hopes and expectations should result in: a weary drift' 
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of two winters in the ice-pack, and it is difficult for a 
vivid imagination to see anything else if this be the 
warmest weather we can have this year. 

Mr. Dunbar, whose duties as ice-pilot are limited to 
daily visits to the crow's-nest for a look at our sur- 
roundings, discovered this afternoon that a crack had 
occurred in the ice about half a mile north of us, and. 
extending for a short distance east and west. Going 
out to examine he found it about fifty yards in extent, 
it being merely a separation of the old and heavy ldst 
winter’s ice which surrounds us. 

July 30 th, Friday. — Our stiff breeze still continues. 
So melancholy has been our proceeding during the last 
two months that we welcome any change of direction 
ns an improvement. We know that we could make 
nothing going N. W., and we hope we may do some- 
thing going E. or N. E. 

July 31s t, Saturday. — The last day of the week, the 
last day of the month, and this page can end together. 
If this month is a sample of July weather here gener- 
ally, I do not want to - see any more of it. 

August 1st, Sunday. — The new month cannot be 
said to open cheerfully, for we have our customary 
snow, rain, fog, and mist, with an overcast sky all day. 
At midnight we have the cheerful spectacle of salt-wa- 
ter freezing on the 1st of August. On the first Sun- 
day of the month, of course, we had the usual Articles 
of War and general muster. Inspection sgad church 
followed. 

To-day we lost one more of our dogs, “The Tease,” 

I am sorry to say. Yesterday he appeared dull and 
stupid, and swollen. Being given some jalap he did 
pot respond to treatment, but, to quote Chipp, in his 
account to Danenhower, ** calmly passed away breath~ : 
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ing his last at three i*. m.” As we are o£ an inquiring 
turn of mind a post-mortem was held, Iverson acting 
as coroner, and it was found that the dog’s death was 
caused by his swallowing a sharp hone, which cut 
through his intestines. 

August 2 d, Monday. — We have taken a new depar- 
ture. Our position to-day 1 find to he in latitude N. 
*73° 20', longitude W. 178° 36', showing that we have 
drifted since July 20th N. 49° E. twenty-three and six 
tenths miles, or nearly seven miles a day. Our new de- 
parture consists in our starting off to the N. E., leaving 
the old backward track and going to a new part of the 
ocean. Though not exciting it has the air of novelty, 
and may prove the beginning of what, please God, will 
be a successful result to this hitherto valueless expedi- 
tion ; it is so hard to drift about in this uncertainty, 
while every day, nay, every hour, shortens an already 
too short Arctic summer. Arctic summer! have we any 
reason to speak of summer ? Our average temperature 
for June was 30 s , and for July 33°, and our warmest 
whole day thus far 38° (an ordinary cold "winter day in 
New York). What a scampering would take place at 
Theodore Thomas’ to-night if we exchanged tempera- 
tures with them ! Four years ago to-day I was in Port 
Koyal, S. C., with the thermometer 90° in the shade. 
What would I not give to have that temperature in 
these regions for a month or two ! 

About 8.30 p. m. an opening occurred in the ice 
about one quarter mile west of the ship, and extend- 
ing for a short distance in a north ahd south direction, 
and wide enough to steam the ship in. 

Our humdrum existence is occasionally varied by 
finding shells, pieces of sponge, or bits of wood on the 
ioe. These axe being uncovered by the gradual melt- 
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ing of the snow and ice, and, of course, we cannot say- 
how long they may have remained there or how they 
came there originally. In the absence of facts, theories 
are as various as they are incongruous ; in the Arctic 
Ocean shells may be ascribed to drift, to being brought 
up from the bottom by turning floes, or to being re- 
jected by walruses in feeding. Any one will do to talk 
about to fill in an hour, of which, alas, we have too 
many idle ones. 

August 3 d, Tuesday. — No observations were possi- 
ble to-day, for which I am very sorry, because I want 
to trace our progress this month very minutely. A cu- 
rious occurrence is worthy of mention. Between five 
and eight i\ m. a strong odor of burning brush-wood 
filled the air, and was noticed by everybody but myself, 
who, having a cold in the head, had no sense of smell ; 
from six to ten p. m. a decided haze was apparent, but 
whether the haze and the odor of burning brush-wood 
can be connected in any way or not remains to be in- 
vestigated hereafter. Nothing seems to come of the 
ice opening mentioned yesterday, and the ice in general 
seems to be compact again in all directions. 

August Uh, Wednesday. — One more day come and 
gone, and nothing accomplished. This is becoming 
gloomy, indeed. Are we never to get the ship free 
again ? Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, and our 
hope is surely deferred long enough. This is the month 
in which I expected to do something, no matter how 
little, and here we are, held as fast as we were in March. 

August 5th, Thursday. — Last night at midnight we 
ended a meteorological year of hourly observations, 
and, aS a relief to All hands in making them, I ordered 
hereafter three-hourly readings of the instruments in- 
stead of hourly. 
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August Gth, Friday. — At last I have good observa- 
tions, and I find the ship is in latitude N. 73° 21' 30", 
and longitude W. 177° 14' 45". Since the 2d wo have 
drifted twenty-four miles to N. 80° E., or six miles a 
day ; I am disappointed, because I expected to find a 
greater distance accomplished. We have had as much 
wind in the past four days as we can expect during 
mid-summer, and the conditions of ice loosening are, 
one would suppose, at their most favorable point. It 
seems a certainty, therefore, that there is no expanse of 
open water east of us, and the ice is not slack enough 
to afford a passage. As day after day passes by, and 
no chance offers to accomplish anything, I feel my 
heart sink. To have zeal and energy enough to dare 
anything, and be held like a rat in a trap, seems the 
irony of fate. 

August 9 th, Monday. — Observations place us in lat- 
itude N. 73° 24' 32", longitude W. 176° 39' 15", a drift 
of one and seven tenths miles N. 22° E. since yesterday. 
We sound in thirty-nine fathoms, — and the load lino 
shows no perceptible drift ; we have therefore come 
to a stand again, and unless something we know not of 
works in our favor, we shall probably zigzag again 
without aim or result. I cannot find words in any lan- 
guage which will express the sense of utter disappoint- 
ment, shame, and mortification with which I am filled, 
in seeing a second summer fade away with nothing ac- 
complished. 

August lOt A, Tuesday. — A gloomy, dreary, unevent- 
ful day. Fog or rain all the time. 

August 11 th, Wed/nesday. ■ — Apparently our situation 
is growing worse each day instead of better. We made 
the unpleasant discovery to-day that the amount of the 
leak is increasing; for during the last twenty -four 
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liours 1,295 strokes of the bilge-pump were required to 
keep her free, and since July 15th, 240 strokes per day 
have been sufficient. Of .course there is a reason for 
this, but unfortunately we have to guess at it. Meas- 
urements of the thickness of the ice at accessible places 
show a diminution of one inch since July 13th; and it 
may ho happen that the wasting away of that amount 
of ice (whether at the top, and so causing it to float 
higher, or at the bottom, and accomplishing the same 
effect) has uncovered the damaged stem and presented 
a freer access to tbe water. This is conjecture simply ; 
the fact is the water, and must be dealt with. We 
have the windmill for the present, and should we be 
held here another winter, we have, thank God, enough 
coal to run a pump in the deck-house. 

August 12 th, Thursday. — Observations to-day show 
a drift since the $)th of live and a half miles to S. 38° 
E. The irony of fatol How long, 0 Lord, how long? 

August 13 <4, Friday. — Rainbow at ten p. m. Sun- 
set at 10.20. This is the first time we have been able 
to see the sun at this interesting event since he recom- 
menced his for-or time-suspended habit of going below 
our horizon. Some little fog in the forenoon. These 
fogs please mo, for they cut away the ice amazingly. 

August 14 thf Saturday. — Our mild weather con- 
tinues, and as the winds hold from the northward and 
eastward, it must be occasioned by open water in that 
direction. This is no better than a conjecture, of oourse; 
for remaining fast in one Bpot we can only guess what 
may be the state of affairs fifty miles from us in any 
direction. Inasmuch as the high temperature and N. 
Ei wind are accompanied by rain, fog; and mist, the 
conjecture of opep water is a reasonable one: . 

August 15#, Swtday. — > Our mild weather continues, 
27 , 
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and so does the fog. It is surprising to sec how this 
latter cuts away the ice. The full sun of Juno 21st 
did not do half the execution that to-day’s fog accom- 
plished. The ice seems actually to be rotting away. 
The surface is soft and spongy, and fully honey-combed; 
and but for the fact that there remains ice varying 
in thickness from two to twenty feet, there is no reason 
why we should not resume our voyage. The ship is 
still held affectionately by ice gripping her nearly down 
to her keel, and by its attempt to rise, heeling her over 
74° to starboard. Here and there on either beam, holes 
varying in size from one to six feet extend down 
through the ice, and at a distance of one half mile on 
the starboard beam, and one mile on the port beam, 
there is a narrow lane of water (starboard with a W. 
wind, port with an E. wind, neither with any other),, 
which serves to make our immediate vicinity an island ; 
so that if we could get to this lane we might have the 
pleasure of sailing around a circle, were we not mean- 
while crushed by the ice coming together, for beyond 
the lane in any direction is ice of the cheerful and 
consoling thickness of twenty to forty foot Inspected 
ship at ten m., and had divine service afterwards. 
Sounded in thirty-nine and a half fathoms, a marked 
drift to N. E. being indicated by the lead lino. A cu- 
rious fact, because we have had light breezes from 
northward and eastward all day, and this shows a drift 
to windward. Between ten and olevon v. m. had some 
heavy passing showers. At midnight a remarkably 
heavy water-sky showed itself to the southward. 

August 16 ih, Monday. — Foggy and misty weather 
continues unchanged. Sweetman commenced altering- 
the frames and stanchions of the deck-house, to carry 
out my plan of improving its arrangement next winter. 
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by beginning it at the bows, and so covering the spar 
dock over the entire berth deck. 

August Vlth, Tuesday. — And so day by day our glo- 
rious summer is passing away, and we are accomplish- 
ing nothing. It is painful beyond expression to go 
around the ice in the morning and see no change pi™? 
the night before, and to look the last thing at ni&ht 
at the same thing we saw in the morning ; and this has 
continued nearly a year already, and may continue — ? 
To start out full of zeal and ehergy, and to receive a 
stunning blow at tho first step, is somewhat demoraliz- 
ing. If we could only do something.. Like Hamlet, I 
can say , (t Wouldst drink up oisil ? eat a crocodile ? I ’ll 
do it ” — And so I would, if by so doing I could change 
our position to one of usefulness. High as our temper- 
ature is (34°), foggy weather a daily occurrence, the 
most favorable occasions for getting rid of ice, except 
frequent and varying gales of wind to break it up and 
make openings, and yet here we are hard and fast, with 
ponds hero and there two or three feet deep, with an 
occasional holo through to the sea. Is this always a 
dead sea ? Doos the ice never find an outlet ? Surely 
it must go somewhere ; for as the thaw in three months 
by no means oquals the growth in nine months, it would 
require but a few years to make this a solid mass, and 
so take up this Arctic Ocean entirely. It does not get 
out through Behring Strait, for all ice met 'in Behring 
Sea, or nearly all, is the formation of that locality. It 
has no regular set in any direction, north, east, or west, 
.as far as I oan judge, but slowly surges in obedience to 
wind pressure, and grinds back again to an equilibrium 
when the pressure ceases* . Are there no tides in this 
<toean'? 

, Drifting about. as we 1 are, no tidal, measurements are 
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possible. When last fall and winter we had our great- 
est pressures at new and full moon, their regular recur- 
rence seemed to indicate that tidal action existed, but 
now the moon has no effect whatever. Full moon or 
new moon, last quarter or first quarter, the ice is as im- 
movable as a rock. We arc, of course, further north 
notf than we were last winter, and may have got be- 
yond the Siberian tides, while still south of the tides, 
mentioned further north as ebbing and flowing through 
McClure Strait. In case this is so we should be in a 
dead space, and might, like Franklin’s ships, never get 
any further. But what is there to the northward of 
us ? It is hard to believe that an impenetrable barrier 
of ice exists clear up to the Pole, and yet as far as we 
have gone we have not scon one speck of land north 
of Herald Island. 

Our water temperatures and soundings taken daily 
give no encouragement; the surface has generally a 
temperature of 34°, due, of course, to its exposure to 
the sun and retention for a long time of the heat im- 
parted. Two fathoms below the surface the tempera- 
ture is 31°, and at the bottom 30°. At a temperature 
of 7 1 ° above the freezing point of salt-wator, the lower 
ice cannot melt rapidly. On the surface, the sun’s rays, 
or the cutting fog, or the warmer water at the edges, 
make a wasted and rotten material ; but under water 
the ice has the same flinty hardness it had during mid- 
winter. And it is of such irregular and varying thick- 
ness that no idea can be formed of its age or origin. Wo 
know that last November, when we were squeezod out 
of the heavy ice into our present location, we were in 
open water, — a lake, so to speak. By careful meas- 
urement we know that ice formed on this lake to a 
thickness of five feet four inches by February 4th. Then 
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its thickness could no longer be accurately measured, 
because of under-riding floes; but it is reasonable to 
suppose that it got a thickness of seven feet. On 
the 13th July that ice was five feet in thickness; to- 
day it is three feet five inches thick. Either we have 
had our summer, or are yet td have it, which latter 
sounds absurd on this 18th day of August. If the. for- 
mer surmise is correct, three feet seven inches may be 
taken as the thaw of one summer, and the remaining 
three feet five inches will form a basis for next win- 
ter. Already our little ponds have frozen over during 
the night, and remain frozen until noon of the next 
day. Thus much being said of ice which we have 
seen grow around us, how are we to discuss ice which 
is twelve feet, twenty-two feet, twenty-four feet, thirty 
feet, and forty feet in constant thickness ? We see ice 
which has been piled up in confused masses twenty-four 
feet above the surface of the water, and can but guess 
at its thickness below. We drop a lead down to a pro- 
jecting tongue twelve feet, and think we have the thick- 
ness of that floe at all events ; but lo ! a little further 
and we see another projecting tongue, or perhaps a 
third, or when we get to twenty-two feet we cannot 
obtain an up and down sounding by reason of surface 
irregularity. 

August 18Z/j, Wednesday. — Another day of ice scen- 
ery without any perceptible change in our surroundings. 
A marvelous temperature ranging between 31° and 40° 
makes me hope for some decent weather. To me to- 
day the temperature has been sultry and at times op- 
pressive, the generally pervading fog seeming to inten- 
sify the effect of the heat. To our great surprise we 
get forty-four fathoms, with mud, gravel, and fine white 
Sand. 
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Our sick-list had an increase to-day in the person of 
H. H. Kaack, seaman. While passing along the berth 
deck he fell, and striking his right arm against the cor- 
ner of a hatch cover broke his elbow joint. The doctor 
has the case well in hand, and anticipates no serious 
result beyond being deprived of his services for some 
time. 

August 19 th, Thursday. — To-day the excitement was 
the killing of a bear. Mr. Dunbar started out this morn- 
ing immediately after breakfast, and came back about 
five p. m. with the news. During the afternoon, while 
in company with Alexey, the latter called his attention 
from a little distance by call or signal agreed upon, — 
the note of a crow. Looking around, Dunbar saw, as he 
says, “ the biggest bear he has ever seen, — a regular 
buster,” — following in his tracks. He crouched down 
at once to let Bruin come up ; but as the bear got within 
good range, say two hundred yards, of Alexey, before 
he reached Dunbar, Alexey fired and dropped him. We 
have learned up here that it takes many bullets to kill a 
bear, so no surprise was felt at seeing him jump to his 
feet and make ofE, though pumping out blood through 
a hole in his left side as he ran. Fortunately for us, 
he ran towards two men, Nindemann and Bartlett, 
who fired and finished him. Dogs were sent for the 
carcass two miles east of the ship, and they brought in 
a small bear six feet six and one half inches long, and 
four feet seven inches in girth, thus showing the offeot 
of a sudden surprise on Mr. Dunbar. The body was 
honored with a burial in the ice to keep it cool and 
fresh, whether for our consumption or that of the dogs 
tnll depend upon their necessities, They are now fed 
about three times a week from the seal yard. 

August 20 th, Friday. — A day which can be disposed 
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of with but few words. Cloudy all day, except for a 
short time in the afternoon, when the sun broke through 
the clouds too late for a latitude and too early for a 
time sight. 

August 21stf, Saturday . — On pages 192 and 288 1 have 
dwelt at some length on the nature of the water result- 
ing from sea-water ice, and I shall add a word or two 
here on that subject before closing it. There can be no' 
doubt of the importance of this matter in reference to 
the health of Arctic expeditions, for no man can receive 
continually or habitually as much salt in his system as 
we find contained in our ice without speedily becoming 
scorbutic. Though previous expeditions have asserted 
that they found and used ice sufficiently pure for con- 
sumption when melted (and ice formed from the freez- 
ing of salt-water at that), it is a somewhat singular cir- 
cumstance that the crews became victims to scorbutic 
complaints. Dr. Walker mentions the circumstance of 
the men of the Fox digging too deep into the re-frozen 
ponds of molted snow, and getting ice too salt for do- 
mestic use. 

Our experience this summer is as follows : On the 
7th of July we succeeded in getting enough snow and 
surface scrapings, that is, broken down ice crystals from 
tops of hummocks, to fill our tank with water suffi- 
ciently pure for our use, for the first time since last 
fall. The steady glare and heat of the sun had melted 
and honey-combed the mass, and allowed the salt here- 
tofore contained to filter through and deposit at the' 
bottom; (Not all of the saline ingredients had so de- 
posited, for a very faint milky tinge would appear in 
the water when tested with nit 11 * 1 * 16 of silver; but the 
water was pronounced sufficiently pure for drinking.) 
This snow and surface crust were carefully scraped up, 
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put in barrels, and brought to the ship, where a ouptul 
being melted from each barrel, a nitrate of silver test 
was applied, and the barrel accepted or rejected as the 
case might be. Regularly each morning was this ar- 
rangement carried out, some five or six barrels accu- 
mulating on the quarter-deck where the snow stood 
and thawed to some extent From those barrels otir 
supply was taken for melting in the galley for our uses. 
This morning an unusual degree of saltuess in the new 
supply seemed to threaten our having got down to a 
line of salt deposit ; and in the course of Dr. Ambler’s 
tests he dipped a cup of water from one of the snow 
barrels, which had some days ago passed inspection, 
and he found it too salt for use, although a cupful 
of snow in that barrel being melted was found quite 
pure. This curious result is worthy of notice. The 
barrelful of snow standing in the sun had become soft 
and honey-combed, and the small amount of salt had 
dropped through with the drops of water and remained, 
of course, with them, leaving the snow so much purer. 
Of course it is impossible to say that the entire contents 
of a barrel are of the same character as the speciraon 
cupful, some pure and some impure getting scraped up 
together ; for it is plain that if the barrelful were no 
different from the cupful, the melting of one would 
give the same purity of water as the other. It is to be 
remembered, however, that the saltcr the water orig- 
inally the lower the freezing point, and, consequently, 
the melting point, hence the salter ice commences to 
melt first and deposits its salt, which, falling into the 
liquid, makes a concentrated solution which may he 
unfit to drink, though the remaining snow will yield a 
potable material. Our method of examination and test 
is the only practicable one. Properly each barrelful 
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should be melted and the water examined ; but this 
would consume more fuel than any ship could spare, 
and consequently it is out of the question. . 

The idea that I desire to fix is, that seawater ice, 
under whatever circumstances it may be found, whether 
of temperature of the air at time of freezing, or num- 
ber of thaws and re-freezings, or age, or thickness, or 
location, is a treacherous and unsafe element to use on 
an Arctic expedition, as an internal application ; and no 
matter how much care may be exercised in its exami- 
nation and test, the chances are ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred that sufficient salt will be received into the system 
by continued use to enfeeble it and prepare it for scor- 
butic attacks under any unusual exposure or exertion, 
oven if its uso does not produce scurvy alone and un- 
aided. Having thus disposed of the salt question, about 
two lines will describe to-day’s arrival and departure. 
A fow hours’ sunshine in spots, in early morning and at 
throe r. m., fog and mist thence till midnight. 

Augunt 22 d, Sunday* — The thirty-sixth anniversary 
of my birth, and but for an episode in the afternoon it 
might have passed away without reference. 

Of late I have each afternoon been accustomed to 
take the dingy and scull around and through the little 
streams of water that have formed in our surrounding 
floe, watching the wasting of the ice, and making out 
in my own mind whore a break may occur by connect- 
ing the several holes wasted clear through to the deep 
water. So narrow are these little streams, that in some 
of them one has just room enough , to use two oars and 
row, and in many he is obliged to scull. So winding 
and intricate are they > that I am reminded of the maze 
at Hampton Court as presenting a parallel. 

This afternoon I started off as usual alone* and had 
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rowed and sculled unconcernedly a mile or more, al- 
though at no time more than five hundred yards from 
the ship in a straight line. At this point I reached a 
long narrow lead which obliged me to scull, and facing 
aft, to use both hands, I, of course, saw nothing ahead. 
Thinking after a time that I must bo near a bend I 
looked over my shoulder, and to my astonishment 
found my eyes resting on a bear not quite a hundred 
feet off, and who, judging by his looks, was quite ns 
astonished as 1 was. The relative situation was worthy 
of a photograph. Hero was a predicament. To run was 
out of the question for me, for it would havo been too 
uneven a match had the road to the ship been a level 
and clear one instead of across alternate ice and water, 
which of course made it worse. There was no water be- 
tween me and the bear, but I was jammed in a narrow 
lead and he stood looking at me. The water would 
have made no difference to him, though it would have 
to me. Looking a bear out of countenance is very ro- 
mantic but not practicable, and I found the bear recov- 
ering from his astonishment and advancing toward mo. 
I then yelled, “ On board ship there ! a bear ! a boar ! ” 
but got no answer. Bruin by this time was about fifty 
feet from me, so close that I* could see distinctly where 
the short hair ended at the edge of his beautiful black 
nose. Hearing my shout he stopped, and looked at mo 
wonderingly. I again shouted, u On board ship there I ” 
and somebody answered, “ Halloa.” Mentally calculat- 
ing my chances 1 again yelled, “A bear ! a bear !” and 
at the same time I raised an oar to fend him off should 
Bruin come to the boat. He stood still, howovor, and 
looked as if he could not quite make me out. Just 
then a string of men and dogs rushing around the 
stern attracted his attention, and he gazed at them 
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until, judging they meant him no good, he turned and 
ran, so fast that before the men and dogs could get on 
his trail he was out of range. 

Lessou for me : “ Never go away from the ship with- 
out a rifle.” 

Usual Sunday inspection followed by divine service. 

August 2‘6d, Monday. — It is now ten days since I 
have obtained sights, and by a singular circ umstan ce 
they have been days of unusually high temperature ; I 
say unusually high advisedly, because we have become 
so accustomed to experience a temperature of 82°, or 
under, that any excess is worthy of notice. 

August 24th, Tuesday. — But a short time since and 
we were reveling in the enjoyment of a sun above the 
horizon the whole twenty-four hours ; and to-night at 
midnight a lantern was necessary to read the anemom- 
eter. The thermometers having bright metallic sur- 
faces arc easily read without artificial light. For about 
two weeks we have had the cabin lamp lighted every 
evening at nine o’clock, the dark and gloomy weather 
we have had making it necessary. Alas, alas ! a sec- 
ond winter before us and nothing done. Our daily 
hunting parties are coming back empty-handed. Seals 
enough are seen and shot, but they sink almost at once 
and are- lost. This is their season for shedding their 
coats, and there seems to be a connection between that 
episode and the fatness of the seal (or the thickness of 
his blubber). Under ordinary oircumstances a seal, 
when shot, seems buoyant enough to float until his car- 
, oass can be reached by a kyack, or by traveling on a 
qake of ice. But now the moment his skin is punc- 
tured down he goes. To-day Chipp and Dunbar saw 
four oogooks (or one oogook four times), but at too 
long range for a shot, 
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All reports seem to agree in pronouncing tlio ice in n 
wasted and disintegrated condition, needing only a fresh 
blow to send it into blocks and pieces. But by our ill 
luck we are having only light airs from the northward 
and a normal barometer. 

August 25th, Wednesday. — A day of considerable 
interest, from the occupation in which we were en- 
gaged, and of great satisfaction from the results ob- 
tained. I have long been anxious to have a sight of 
our propeller, to know what injury it sustained during 
our numerous ice-squocaes and jam t s. Although I some- 
times regretted not having triced it up last fall, upon 
becoming fixed in our icy surrouudings, I could not 
help feeling during the crises of the winter, particu- 
larly on the memorable 19th of January, that its being 
down added greatly to the support of the rudder-post, 
and perhaps prevented its (the rudder-post’s) destruc- 
tion, and incidentally a crippling of the ship. An in- 
jury to the screw-blades we could endure, because we 
had spare ones to take their places, although if the 
blades were much bent or twisted, wo should perhaps 
be unable to get them up to replace them by others. 
The ice surrounding the ship’s stern had a thickness of 
nine feet in some places, and its surface was about two 
feet under water. Sawing it, therefore, seemed a her- 
culean job, while blasting it with torpedoes might in- 
jure the ship. However, I determined to try sawing, 
and Ghipp, with the tripod on the starboard side, and 
standing in the water to his knees, directed operations, 
while Nindemann, on the port side, similarly immersed, 
attended to that portion of it. 

Suspending an anchor weighing about eighty pounds 
to the bottom of the saw, a rope was attached to the 
upper end, led through a block at the tripod head, and 
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then over the rail on board, where it waa manned by 
some hands, while Cliipp, with two men, pointed and 
guided the saw by means of a bar in the saw’s upper 
end. During the forenoon the small sawing, picking, 
and chiseling were done on the port side, where a num- 
ber of small holes were connected; and in the after- 
noon both sides were worked at. As soon as the tripod 
got near the ship the fall was led through a block on the 
mainyard, and the sawing proceeded with good speed, 
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although laborious and trying to the men standing in 
the water guiding the saw. By 2.30 p. m. the saw had 
nearly reaohed the sounding hole, when, crash ! bump ! 
bump ! the floe broke into two large cakes which came 
to the eurfaoe striking hard under our counter, and 
rolled and swashed like two whales. While some of die 
men got ice-claws, and with ropes dragged the cakes 
away, others rove off the propeller-purohase, and Mel- 
ville went below to get die blades vertical. Upon trying 
to turn the shaft; he found that it would only go a little 
way, and we began to few the blades were so bent as 
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to take against the forward side of the casing. When 
•we ceased steaming last fall, the blades were left xip 
and down, and in our ice pressures they had been 
turned about one eighth of a revolution. Fortunately 
when the ice was removed we could get the blades to a 
hoisting mark, although they would not revolve. So 
we hove away, and to our satisfaction up came the 
screw, and to our equal surprise and delight wo found 
it in perfect condition with not even a scratch. It was, 
however, as bright as new copper, looking as if it had 
been freshly scoured. With a view to learning what 
the shaft’s not turning was due to, I directed Melville 
to turn the engines over while the screw was up, and 
it was found impossible to get the shaft any further 
around than before. Ice may have formed and lodged 
in the sleeve of the dead-wood, and as this can bo de- 
termined by removing the packing from the stuffing- 
box, we shall probably know more about it to-morrow. 
Lowered the screw again to its place, soon I hope again 
to be employed in beating the water to drive us on to 
the accomplishment of some worthy object. The con- 
sequences to the ship by the removal of ice from under 
the stem are logged by me as follows : — 

“ The ship immediately went down in the water aft seven 
inches, and came up forward one half inch; the water-level 
being now at a height, of seven feet two inches on the stem, 
and thirteen feet nine and a half inches on the rudder-post. 
The heel is now 8|° to starboard, having been increased only 

by tbe change of immersion. The ship is yet firmly held by 
ice, which extends from the main rigging on the port side 
around the bows, and to the after part of the fore rigging on 
the starboard Bide, and which, where possible to measure, is 
found to have a thickness of ten feet eleven inches. It prob- 
ably extends under her keel, forming a cradle ; and though it 
wqilld perhaps be possible to haul the ship aBtem into a small 
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pool of clear water, it is not attempted for fear of increasing 
the facility with which water might enter through the dam- 
aged stem, and so require additional labor, or even steam-pump- 
ing, to keep the ship free. Without a single lead of water in 
any direction accessible to the ship, her being navigated is im- 
possible, and there would be nothing gained by her being 
floated into a small lake.” 

Immediate examination showed no change in the 
amount of water coming into the ship, and as no water 
could be found coming into the supposed leak in the 
shaft-alley, it is now believed that the water there was 
caused by the melting of ice between the frames. And 
so this eventful day came to an end. Much work done 
and some pleasant knowledge gained. 

August 26 th, Thursday. — A day of considerable ex- 
citement occasioned by the advent of no less than four 
bears, and our killing one of them. About 1.30 p. m. 
Mr. Collins, while walking on the ice on the port side 
of the ship, saw a bear through the fog about one hun- 
dred yards distant. Giving the alarm, off started the 
dogs, immediately followed by Nindemann and Aneguin. 
Bruin of course turned and ran, and meeting a pond in 
his way plunged into it. It happened, however, to be 
inclosed, and before he could swim across it the dogs 
had encircled it and held him at bay, one of them, it is 
said, biting his bearship on the nose whenever he at- 
tempted to land. Aneguin and Niademann coming up 
fired one andi two shots respectively, Aneguin missing 
and Nindemann hitting, and the prize was our own. Of 
course we were all out there at once, and harpooning 
the carcass, dragged it to the ice, and thence to the 
buryxng-ground. 

, Hardly had the meat been buried, and our usual oc- 
cupations resumed, than three more hears hove in sight, 
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this, time on the starboard quarter. Collecting quietly 
on the poop we awaited, rifles in hand, their approach. 
The party seemed to consist of a mother and two 
nearly full-grown cubs. Our dogs wore being fed oir 
the port bow, and thus made no demonstration. Per- 
fect silence reigned. Our past experience warning us 
of the small effect of a bullet at long range, and the 
ease with which a bear makes off when hit several 
times, we decided to wait until the bears would come 
no neater, and then pour in a volley. Along the star- 
board rail were ranged ten rifles in rest : tableau ! 

The mother led the van, the two cubs following. 
Slowly and deliberately, head to wind, neck stretched 
out like a cow’s neck, nose describing graceful curves 
in time with each step, Mrs. Bruin came along, falling 
lazily into the water lanes when she met them, swim- 
ming across slowly and reaching the shore, looking 
back to encourage her children to cross the briny deep. 
When the party reached a point which we considered 
two hundred yards distant from the ship they paused, 
and Mrs. Bear, seemingly distrustful of what she saw, 
and her nose scented, turned as if to retreat At this 
moment, by preconcerted signal, we fired. Down tum- 
bled the big bear, and one of the little ones jerking up 
a foot and shaking it seemed hit also. The cubs imme- 
diately closed on the mother, and while the three were 
in a heap the firing continued until the smoke hid the 
objects. At the first shot away went the dogs, followed, 
when the firing ceased, by Dunbar and Ericksen and 
others. When the smoke cleared somewhat the three 
bears were in full retreat, safe, if not badly hurt, be- 
cause the dogs would not, and the men could not, cross 
the water .lanes through which the bears went without 
hesitation: Jumping into the dingy, Ohipp, the doo- 
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tor, and myself ran and sculled “ across country,” 
but our game was out of sight, Dunbar and Ericksen 
in chase. Going to the spot where the animals stood, 
wo found blood, and followed it on two trails, so that 
wo knew two of the bears were hit. 

But we lost them. Dunbar and Ericksen kept on, 
and managed to drop the heretofore uninjured cub, but 
only for a moment. The many leads gave the bears 
too great an advantage, and though the trail indicated 
severe wounds, the chase might have continued for 
hours before any approach to an end would have oc- 
curred. Dunbar tells me he noticed the great care 
over and solicitude evinced by the mother for her 
young. The cubs being wounded were more disposed 
to stop than to go on ; but the parent, though hurt her- 
self, kept pushing them before her, covering their re- 
treat and nosing them into the water in front, before 
she would leave the ice herself. It is too bad to hurt 
or disable these creatures, and have them suffer and 
die perhaps beyond our reach ; but it is the fortune of 
war, and as we try to kill when we shoot, we cannot 
help it if we only wound. I am satisfied that unless at 
very short ranges, or a vital part is hit, an ordinary 
rifle bullet like a Remington or a Winchester is of no 
use. An explosive bullet is required. Unless dogs can 
surround a bear and hold him at bay, he may have 
half a dozen bullets in him and yet escape. Over or- 
dinary ice the chase is too unequal foreman alone j 
Over ice cut up by ponds and rivulets, as our neighbor- 
hood is, a successful chase is a physical impossibility. 
The water is tbo deep for a man to wac|e, and the dogs 
will run , a mile before they will cross three yards pf 
water. This* of course, gave us Something to talk about 
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during the afternoon and evening, and all the changes 
on bears and bear-hunting were rung ad infinitum. 

While the doctor and I were in chase wo came to a 
place on the trail where one of the bears scorned to 
have sat down, for the snow was colored red for quite 
a space. Examining more carefully, however, we saw 
that it was “ crimson snow,” so-called (infusoria), about 
which, as to whether of vegetable, marine, or cosmic 
origin, so many diverse opinions are advanced). Gath- 
ering some of it the doctor examined it with a micro- 
scope, and he thinks it is pink-oolorod marine algae, 
probably a species of protococcus. 

Lest I have not mentioned it heretofore, 1 mention 
here that Mr. Collins discovered some magnetic parti- 
oles (meteoric iron) in a lot of sand and gravel found 
on the ice two miles to the eastward by Mr. Dunbar. 

When not engaged in chasing bears, our men wore 
engaged, to-day in sawing up and removing the ioe 
which we displaced around the stern yesterday. The 
engineer’s force was employed in trying to get the shaft 
to revolve. Uncoupled the engine from the line shaft, 
and found that the engine could be moved readily. 
Coupled up again and removed the packing from the 
stuffing-box of the stern bearing until the water ran 
freely to the box. Then tried to jack the engine and 
shaft as coupled together, bat without much effect 
The difficulty seemed to be in the stem-pipe or sleeve 
(as we supposed yesterday), as there was a noise as of 
grinding in the pipe, and supposing it to be occasioned 
by ice, the stuffing-box was so arranged as to admit 
, dosing the night a small, steady stream of water to aid 
in thawing. 

August 2 1th, Friday. — Another day of fog — im- 
penetrable as a wall. Temperature, maximum 35% mir- 
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imum 31.7.° We continued to-day the work of cut- 
ting up and dragging away the pieces of broken floe, 
finishing it about five o’clock. All along our starboard 
side, from the fore rigging aft, we have “ open water,” 
a hole extending diagonally across the ship’s keel from 
the starboard bow to the port quarter, and long enough 
to float the ship in should she slip from her cradle. In 
sluoing a piece of floe this afternoon, a tongue project- 
ing under water struck the ship’s side abreast of my 
room, and though the shock was not great, it caused 
the Bhip to shake fore and aft, showing that the ice for- 
ward is balancing her weight so nicely that but little 
would bo necessary to shake her off. I think it is a 
question of only a few more days’ thaw and the Jean- 
nette will slide into water again, and then we shall 
know what kind of a leak she has. 

Melville continued the work of trying to turn the 
shaft again to-day, having allowed the water to run in 
slowly last night through the stuffing-box of the steam 
bearing, but little improvement was noticed. He there- 
fore took out all the packing and let in a full head of 
water. This did the work. All ice seemed to disap- 
pear, and the engines, shaft, and screw could be jacked 
to a charm. We packed the stuffing-box, and now ev- 
erything connected with the machinery is in perfect 
running order. 

August 28th, Saturday. — By great good fortune , I 
was able to-day to get sights for a Sumner,' whereby 
I find the ship in latitude N- 73° 37', longitude W. 177° 
18', and that is N. 42° W., twenty-four miles from our 
position on the 18th instant. How much we may have 
zigzagged, or how much ground she may have gone 
Over, we shall never know. It is some consolation to 
know even where we ate. A daygenerally of fog. 
Oiirioua ! a rising barometer with a southerly wind. 
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August 29th, Sunday. — Another week come and 
gone, and here we are yet. Of course it is for the best 
that we are here, else it would not be the case ; but 
oh ! how hard, and, in fact, impossible it is to draw 
any consolation from it. Our situation seems un- 
changed, and its continuance inevitable. Although I 
have been buoyed up during the last two weeks by the 
mildness of the temperature, and its probable wasting 
effect on the ice, even that comfort is removed now by 
a fall in the temperature early this morning, and the 
appearance of young ice on the surface of our ponds 
which did not disappear until near noon. Although 
passing a second winter in the pack is not a pleasant 
thing to contemplate, I do not think an officer or man 
shrinks from it because of the danger to be incurred, 
or the discomfort to be endured. 

But we cannot help asking ourselves the question, 
“ Shall we be any more successful when it has passed ? ” 
Here we have been nearly a year drifting with the 
ice to and fro, and we are about one hundred and forty 
miles N. N. W. of where we started. . Let us suppose a 
year from now we are still one hundred and forty miles 
north of our position to-day (latitude N. 73° 41', longi- 
tude W. 177° 13'), or say N. 76° 30'. We shall then be 
800 miles from the Pole, and 600 miles from a Siberian 
settlement, with a disabled ship, no fuel, and perhaps 
as immovably jammed as now. Supposing our pro- 
gress were in the same successive manner the next 
year, and so on, in six additional years we should reach 
the Pole. But what is the use of figuring it up — a 
man might as well attempt to demonstrate by mathe- 
matical calculation the day of his death. Let us deal 
with the present. 

The long continuance of foggy, damp weather, and 
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tho extent to which our men were obliged to be in the 
water while sawing ice, have led to the accumulation of 
a large quantity of wet clothes. In order to dry them 
I have ordered a fire on the berth deck, which, com- 
mencing on Friday, continued yesterday and to-day. 
This makes a sad expenditure of coal (145 pounds), 
hut it is necessary for health and comfort that people 
should wear dry clothing. Sweetman continues his 
work of altering the deck-house for our possible win- 
ter’s detention, and as he always makes a thorough 
finish of anything he undertakes, the altered house is 
as much like a new one as possible. He is as invalu- 
able a carpenter as he is desirable as a cheerful ship- 
mate, and I cannot be too loud in his praise. His 
exertions, with those of Nindemann, down in the fore 
peak on and after January 19th will always remain in- 
delibly fixed in my mind. 

Inspection and divine service took place as usual on 
Sundays. We sounded in thirty-seven fathoms, a drift 
to N. N. E. being indicated by the lead line. Light 
southerly breezes four miles an hour, freshened by mid- 
night to ten miles, and yet a temperature at one time 
as low as 28.3° ! 

Have Behring Strait and the ocean south of us closed 
thus early ? If so, by what accident shall we find water 
north of us ? Fog, mist, and drizzling rain as usual, but 
I managed to get some fair sights, showing our position 
obtained yesterday to be reliable. 

The outlook from the crow’s-nest is dreary enough. 
Ice, ice, ice 1 In the little basin or valley in which we 
are numerous rivulets and popd-holes may be seen; but 
beyond what was once our encircling mountain ridge 
twenty to forty feet high, and now; a ragged 1 mass 
confused chunks,' is a seemingly endless ice desert, with 
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a black pool here and there, but no leads, no channels, 
no avenues of advance or retreat. 

August 30 th, Monday. — Our foggy weather seems 
to be ready for a change, for at ten this evening the 
fog rolled away from overhead, leaving a clear blue sky 
with a bright moon, and at midnight Jupiter and Alde- 
baran were also in plain view, being the first time that 
stars have been visible since last spring. As a thing to 
be remembered in connection with the dispersing of the 
fog, the temperature suddenly fell, and at midnight 
stood at 26.4°, and this too with a S. E. wind. It would 
seem that the water is disappearing to the southward, 
and a flock of phalaropes flying to the southward to-day 
would seem to indicate that the water is disappearing 
(if it ever existed) to the northward. What, then, is 
there in store for us ? 

Poor old Snuffy, having reached such a condition that 
it would be a mercy to kill him, was shot to-day. For 
some days his head had swollen to an awful size, and ho 
had wasted away to a shadow. Lying on the ice, the 
heat from his body had thawed away a hole, and he was 
sinking gradually from view. No doubt, as far as his 
usefulness was concerned, he might have been killed 
months ago ; but I felt that even a dog was entitled 
to his life as long as he could keep it in these unchari- 
table regions. However, the poor brute is gone now. 
His three companions, Prince, Tom, and Wolf, seemed 
unable to comprehend his disappearance, for they gath- 
ered around his old ice-hole in inquir ing anxi ety. But 
only for a time. The natural though miserable regard 
for self soon drew them to other things. What a life 
this is, when the shooting of a dog so impresses me that 
I give a dozen lines of my journal to its mention. 

Our little lakes and rivulets were covered with ice at 
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midnight, and a white frost was deposited on all instru- 
ments at the observatory. 

August 31stf, Tuesday. — The last day of summer has 
come and gone, and, so far as our release is concerned, 
we are apparently no better oft’ than we were on the 
first day of summer. A cheerful fall of temperature 
occurred during the night, and in consequence we find 
ice three quarters of an inch thick over all our ponds 
this morning. Three quarters of an inch does not seem 
like much in the abstract, but it was more than we could 
push, pull, or scull a boat through without cutting it 
ahead with an ice-chisel, and Melville and I who tried 
to do so arc not the weakest of men. On the other 
hand, we had a remarkably high temperature in the 
middle of the day (35° to 37°), an almost cloudless sky, 
— in fine, a heavenly state of weather for these re- 
gions. 

So bright was the sun that it was a pleasure to take 
sights. Excellent observations place us in latitude 73° 
40' N., longitude 176° 48' 45" W., showing a drift since 
the 2()th of eight and one half miles to N. 53° E. The 
magnetic variation is 22° 4' E. A reference to my drift- 
table shows that we have drifted this month altogether 
ninety-two and one half miles, and have made good 
fifty and one half miles to N. 51° E. Of all months 
in the year this month should give the slackest condi- 
tion of the ice, and yet we have changed our position 
but little. 

As if additional evidence that summer is gone, the 
aurora made its first reappearance after many days. 
At 11.15 p. m. a faint, tremulous arch could be seen 
passing from east through the zenith to west, and at 
midnight pulsating curtain patches moved from west to 
east, at an altitude of about 20° above the southern 
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horizon. The moon, Mercury, Aldebaran, and one or 
two other stars showed in the heavens after eleven 
o’clock. The engineer’s force shifted about eight tons 
of coal from the starboard to the port side of the bun- 
kers, in anticipation of our getting afloat and needing 
“ straightening up.” 










